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While  the  Presidential  election,  which  took  place  on  the  8th  inst. 
resulted  in  the  most  complete  overthrow  of  the  hscal  policy  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  that  has  ever  occurred  in  this  country,  and  evidently  had  interested 
the  citizens  more  deeply  than  any  election  in  a  quarter  of  a  century,  yet 
It  was  the  quietest  and  least  exciting  election  that  ever  took  place  in  this 
country.  Business  throughout  the  campaign,  and  even  up  to  the  very 
day  of  the  election,  was  uninterrupted  and  even  unaffected.  This  was  no 
“  off  year  ”  in  business,  no  one  had  any  fears  of  the  result  how’ever  it 
might  go,  and  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  extra-high  protective  policy 
has  not  yet  had  any  noticeable  effect  upon  business  or  stocks,  except 
in  a  few  of  the  “  trust  stocks,”  which  have  declined. 

While  it  appears  certain  that  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  new  administra¬ 
tion  will  tend  to  greater  freedom  of  commerce,  lower  tariffs,  and  free 
raw  materials,  yet  everyone  knows  that  the  enormous  expenses  of  the 
government,  including  nearly  |200, 000,000  a  year  of  the  “  pension  ini¬ 
quity  ”  will  necessitate  the  collection  of  a  very  large  amount  of  revenue, 
there  can  therefore  be  no  very  sudden  change  in  the  amount  of 
money  to  be  raised  by  taxation,  whether  by  tariff  or  otherwise.  Our 
readers  know  that  while  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  never 
enters  into  party  politics,  it  has  always  advocated  low  tariffs  and  free 
raw  materials  which  we  believe  will  make  this  country  the  great  work¬ 
shop  of  the  world.  Under  this  policy  the  country  will  grow  in  general 
prosperity.  While  the  abnormal  profits  of  a  few  industries  will  be  re¬ 
duced,  the  welfare  of  the  wage  earners  will  increase  as  our  growing  in¬ 
dustries  and  widening  markets  make  a  larger  demand  for  their  services. 
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A  NEW  INDUSTBY  FOE  MEXICO, 

It  is  stated  that  C.  P.  Huntington,  of  the  Southern  Pacific  and  Mexican 
International  railways,  bas  purchased  the  Cerro  Mercado  of  Durango, 
Mexico,  and  that  he  intends  to  erect  a  large  steel  and  iron  plant  near 
Durango  City.  This  Cerro  Mercado  is  an  immense  mass  of  iron  ore,  one 
mile  long,  one-third  of  a  mile  wide,  and  rising  from  400  to  650  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  plain  on  which  it  is  situated.  Its  existence  has  been  known 
for  many  years.  It  was  discovered  by  the  Spanish  early  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  in  1558  an  expedition  was  sent  out  to  examine  it,  owing  more 
to  the  rumors  that  it  contained  large  bodies  of  gold  and  silver  ores  than 
from  any  belief  that  an  iron  property,  however  rich,  could  be  profitable 
at  that  time.  No  discoveries  of  the  precious  metals  being  made  it  was 
abandoned  for  the  time  being,  and  it  was  not  until  after  the  independence 
of  Mexico  was  declared  that  an  English  company  acquired  the  property 
and  the  right  to  establish  iron  works  on  it,  when  actual  development 
work  and  the  production  of  pig  iron  was  commenced  on  a  comparatively 
large  scale. 

Previous  to  this  a  small  quantity  of  malleable  iron  was  produced  by  the 
agriculturists  of  the  vicinity,  metallurgists  for  the  time  being,  in  small 
Catalan  forges. 

Weidner,  who  examined  the  property  for  the  Mexican  Government  in 
1858,  estimated  the  mass  to  contain  250,000,000  net  tons  of  50^  ore,  and 
Mr.  John  Berkinbine,  the  eminent  authority  on  iron,  while  disagreeing 
with  Weidner’s  extravagant  estimate,  pronounced  the  deposit  to  be 
“  the  most  extensive  known  single  deposit  of  iron  ore  on  the  American 
continent,  or,  possibly,  in  the  world.”  He  is  inclined  to  the  belief  that 
the  Cerro  Mercad  consists  of  one  or  more  lenses  of  specular  iron  ore 
standing  nearly  vertical,  the  walls  of  which  cannot  be  observed,  owing 
to  the  detrital  tahis  at  the  bottom.  An  average  of  all  the  samples,  from 
about  10,000,000  sq.  ft.  of  surface,  analyzed  by  McCreath.  gave  metallic 
iron  55‘8,  manganese  ’079,  sulphur  *085,  phosphorus  1*328.  Selected  speci¬ 
mens  showed  but  *003  phosphorus,  and  Mr.  Berkinbine  thinks  it  not  im¬ 
probable  that  large  quantities  of  Bessemer  ore  could  be  mined. 

In  late  years  the  property  has  been  in  the  hands  of  American  capi¬ 
talists,  who,  it  is  to  he  regretted,  have  not  ma  le  any  profits  on  their 
investments,  but  this  is  to  be  ascribed  rather  to  the  want  of  fuel  and 
the  small  and  local  demand  than  the  failure  of  the  deposit  itself  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  a  successful  venture.  At  the  present  day  the 
conditions  are  changed  as  the  Mexican  International  Railroad  is  at 
Durango,  Instead  of  being  obliged  to  rely  upon  the  insufficient  supply 
of  charcoal  brought  in  by  the  burro-load,  coke  of  fair  quality  can  be 
hauled  to  Durango  by  rail,  and  the  production  instead  of  being  limited  to 
the  requirements  of  the  immediate  vicinity  can  be  extended  to  rapply 
the  entire  Republic. 

Not  only  will  this  company  have  a  virtual  monopoly  of  the  production 
of  pig  and  wrought  iron  in  Mexico,  for  there  is  but  one  other  locality, 
Zimapan,  which  produces  this  metal  to  any  extent,  but  it  will  be  protected 
by  a  tariff  on  the  importation  of  the  crude  metals,  and  further,  on  the  1st 
of  January,  1893,  by  an  import  duty  of  Ic.  per  kilo  on  various  manufac¬ 
tured  articles  of  iron  and  steel,  which  heretofore  have  been  free.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  if  these  duties  should  prove  insufficient  to  allow  Mr.  Hunt¬ 
ington  to  make  a  profit,  others  still  higher  will  be^d'xsreed.  Altogether, 
with  this  immense  body  of  high  grade  ore,  cheap  fuels  from  his  own 
mines  hauled  over  his  own  railroads,  and  a  strong  protective  duty,  it 
seems  most  probable  that  Mr.  Huntington  in  his  latest  venture  will 
prove  more  successful  than  his  predecessors. 
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IMPROVEMENT  OF  COKE. 

Tlie  iDcreasinf?  demand  for  better  coke  is  reacting  upon  tbe  producers 
of  bituminous  coal  in  a  manner  at  once  surprising  and  gratifj  ing.  It  is 
surprising  in  that  it  comes  so  late  into  action,  and  gratifying  in  that  it 
Monies  at  a  time  when  it  is  much  more  sure  of  a  careful  consideration 
than  at  any  time,  perhaps,  within  the  past  ten  years.  The  economies  that 
have,  in  a  measure,  been  forced  upon  the  prcKlucers  of  pig  iron  have  ex¬ 
tended  to  every  department  of  the  industry,  so  that  it  is  probable  that  at 
the  present  time  pig  irtm  of  all  grades  is  being  made  more  cheaply  than 
ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  country.  This  has  been  brought  about 
partly  by  the  natural  desire  of  manufacturers  to  limit  their  expenditures 
as  narrowly  as  ]x»ssible.  and  partly  by  the  low  prices  that  have  prevailed 
during  the  last  two  years.  The  economies  practiced  have  arisen,  there¬ 
fore,  in  part  voluntarily  and  in  part  through  outside  pressure. 

JIanufacturers  of  pig  iron  are  demanding  and  securing  a  lietter  quality 
of  ore.  aud  lower  transiwrtation  rates  and  lower  furnace  chaiges  per  unit 
of  iron  are  the  consequences.  They  are  demanding  and  securing  greater 
skill  in  the  management  of  furnaces,  and  the  lietterment  of  the  quality 
of  the  iron  is  the  conseeiuence.  But  in  the  fuel  employed  there  has  not 
lieen  so  marked  an  imjuovement.  We  do  not  speak  of  anthracite  fur¬ 
naces  nor  of  those  using  the  higher  grades  of  coke,  such  as  Connellsville 
and  Flat  Top.  but  of  those  which  are  cut  off  by  reason  of  freight  charges 
from  all  but  second  grade  coke,  and  even  third  grade  in  a  few  cases. 

Coke  that  contains  on  the  average  over  of  sulphur  and  lOJ  ash  can¬ 
not  be  consiilered  strictly  first  grade,  no  matter  what  its  burden-carrying 
capacity  may  be,  whether  400  lbs.  per  square  inch  or  1,000.  Its  use  is  at¬ 
tended  with  increased  cost,  whether  we  look  at  the  matter  from  the  stand- 
jwint  of  the  chemist  or  that  of  the  furnaceman.  It  may  be  stated  as  an 
axiom  that  the  greater  the  content  of  sulphur  and  ash  the  greater  the  cost 
of  the  coke. 

Physical  betterment  of  the  coke,  occasioned  by  the  pulveriza¬ 
tion  or  crushing  of  the  coal  previous  to  coking,  increases  its 
value.  Such  improvement  is  not  to  be  despised,  especially  in 
coke  destined  to  much  transportation,  or  breaking  of  bulk. 
The  ash-producing  parts  of  the  coal  are  more  evenly  distributed 
through  the  coke,  there  is  less  danger  of  powdering,  as  the  coke  is  firmer 
and  stronger,  and  when  it  breaks  it  does  so  in  pieces  of  more  uniform 
size. 

What  may  be  termed  “overheating,"  that  is,  coke  burned  past  the  point 
at  which  combustible  matter  is  given  off,  which  for  most 
coking  coals  is  48  hours  in  the  beehive  oven,  sometimes  in¬ 
creases  the  resistance  of  the  coke  to  crushing  strain  without 
otherwise  affecting  it,  so  far  as  was  oliserved.  In  one  case  before  us  the 
48  and  the  T2-hour  coke  made  from  the  same  coal,  of  the  same  degree  of 
fineness,  showed  a  differerce  of  4tK)  lbs.  per  square  inch  in  crushing  strain 
in  favor  of  the  72-hour,  while  there  was  scarcely  any  difference  in  chem¬ 
ical  composition.  The  48-hour  withstood  70(1  lbs.  and  the  72-hour  1,100 
lbs.  crushing  strain  per  square  inch.  In  this  case  there  was  no  gain  in 
continuing  the  coking  process  beyond  48  hours,  as  a  coke  that  will  stand 
700  lbs.  per  square  inch  crushing  strain  is  quite  strong  enough  for  any  or¬ 
dinary  purjioses.  Indeed  it  may  be  said  that  an  improvement  in  the  phys¬ 
ical  quality  of  coke,  as  regards  crushing  strain,  that  is  to  bring  it  above 
.500  lbs.  need  not  lie  considered. 

Of  the  dry  methods  for  improving  coke  the  only  one  that  seems  to  be 
worthy  of  attention  is  the  pul  verization  of  the  coal.  A  company  operat¬ 
ing  more  than  4.50  beehive  ovens  informs  us  that  since  it  began  to  pul¬ 
verize  the  coal  to  the  fineness  of  meal  there  has  been  a  marked  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  coke,  not  so  much  in  chemical  composition  as  in  structure,  a 
very  imjxirtant  item.  Then,  again,  it  has  been  observed  that  the  coking 
quality  of  a  coal  is  improved  by  fine  crushing.  Some  coals  that  coke 
badly  when  charged  as  “run  of  mine  "  or  even  as  “  slack  are  greatly 
improved  by  crushing.  This  would  be  the  case  particularly  with  slaty  or 
dirty  coal,  as  the  comminution  of  the  particles  would  allow  the  bitumin¬ 
ous  or  coke  causing  ingredients  to  sinter  the  mass  more  firmly  together. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  crushing  does  not  remove  any 
impurities  from  coal.  All  that  is  done  is  to  better  the  structure  of  the 
coke.  This  is  very  important,  but  does  not  affect  the  fundamental  ques¬ 
tion  of  purer  fuel. 

It  will  be  our  purpose  to  discuss  this  in  a  subsequent  issue. 


LABOR  AND  CONTRACT.-I. 

The  “  system  of  contract  "  does  not  consist  in  the  making  of  agreements 
between  individuals,  but  in  the  protection  by  law  of  the  freedom  of  agree¬ 
ment  and  the  enforcement  by  law  of  its  obligation.  The  criminal  law 
punishes  violence,  fraud,  etc.,  which  impair  the  freedom  of  agreement ; 
but  this  form  of  protection  is  not  peculiar  to  the  contract  system.  It  is  an 
element  of  all  government  under  whatever  social  organization.  What 
properly  belongs  to  this  system  is  the  enforcement  of  contracts  by  civil 
proceedings. 

The  “  labor  question ’•  lias  been  much  muddled  by  those  politicians, 


professors  and  philanthropists  who  confound  the  punishment  of  crime 
with  the  enforcement  of  contract.  Legislatois  change  the  criminal  law 
so  as  to  favor  certain  classes  on  account'of  their  civil  .sfofus  ;  economists 
gravely  include  the  inevitable  results  of  such  favoritism  among  the  “  data 
of  sociology,*’  and  sympathetic  “lovers  of  mankind”  stop  to  guess  at 
what  they  call  “  the  merits  of  the  case”  (meaning  the  particulars  of  a  civil 
contract  which  they  are  not  comiietent  to  understand),  liefore  they  will 
venture  to  condemn  without  a  ueverthelesa  organized  tyranny,  robbery 
and  murder. 

The  result  has  been,  that  the  protection  of  the  parties  to  labor-contracts 
against  actual  violence  is  unequal.  The  wronged  in  this  regard  are  the 
employers,  and,  in  still  higher  degree,  the  nominally  free  workmen  who 
would  gladly  make  contracts,  but  can  do  so  only  at  the  risk  of  their  lives. 
We  hear  a  good  deal  about  the  uncontrollable  spirit  of  violence  for  which 
the  labor  union  do  not  consider  themselves  responsible.  They  let  it  loose; 
and  then  “  deprecate”  it.  But  it  is  significant  that  these  riotous  outsiders 
never,  by  accident  or  mistake,  mob  a  “  striker.*’  I  think  the  reason  is. 
not  that  the  leaders  of  the  unions,  as  a  general  thing,  directly  incite  such 
crimes,  but  that,  encouraged  by  a  deplorable  weakness  of  public  senti¬ 
ment,  they  excuse  the  criminals  ;  aid  them,  passively  at  least,  to  escajie 
from  justice  ;  and  at  all  times  represent  the  outrages  themselves  as  no 
more  than  the  excesses  of  passionate  devotion  to  a  good  cause.  Some¬ 
times  they  go  further.  Here  is  Mr.  Powderly,  for  instance,  advocating 
on  the  stump  the  cause  of  a  man  convicted  of  vulgar  blackmail,  in  the 
pretended  interest  of  “  labor,*’  and  denouncing  the  Governor  of  New 
York  because  he  does  not  immediately  at  the  demand  of  “  labor  ”  pardon 
the  convict.  As  one  who  never  voted  for  a  Democratic  governor,  and 
who  disapproves  of  most  of  the  political  principles,  and  the  chief  political 
supporters  of  Governor  Flower,  I  wish  to  say  (and  I  believe  I  speak  for 
many  other  Republicans)  that  I  heartily  applaud  his  manly  and  courageous 
course  in  protecting  property,  preserving  order,  and  defying  the  imper¬ 
tinent  dictation  of  the  rulers  of  a  pretended  imperium  in  imperio — a 
higher  sovereignty,  within  this  sovereign  State. 

The  enforcement  of  contract  includes  a  negative  protection  of  its 
freedom.  That  is  to  say,  the  courts  will  not  enforce  a  contract  net  volun¬ 
tarily  and  intelligently  made  by  a  competent  party  and  for  a  lawful  ob¬ 
ject.  The  purchaser  of  a  railway  ticket,  for  example,  is  not  bound  by  a 
contract  printed  thereon  (though  he  may  have  read  or  even  signed  it  at 
the  time  of  purchase),  if  be  had  only  the  option  between  accepting  that 
contract  and  not  traveling  by  the  railway.  The  inferior  alternatives  of 
driving  or  walking  to  his  destination  are  not  adequate  to  render  him  free, 
and  therefore  responsible.  But  if  the  railway  company  offers  him  the 
choice  between  an  “  unlimited  *’  ticket  at  a  fair  rate  and  a  “limited” 
ticket  at  a  reduced  rate,  and  he  accepts  the  conditions  of  the  latter  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  its  lower  price,  he  is  held  to  have  exercised  a  free  choice. 

It  is  often  asserted  that  the  obligations  of  contract  ought  to  be  modified 
with  regard  to  wage-earners,  because,  in  fact,  they  are  under  duress,  so 
that  they  cannot  act  freely  in  making  their  agreements.  Let  us  examine 
this  proposition. 

1.  If  true  at  all,  it  is  not  true  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  wage- 
earners.  Household  servants,  farm  laborers,  clerks  and  others  innumer¬ 
able  freely  seek  and  accept  employment.  The  only  classes  concerning 
which  an  exceptional  “duress”  is  asserted  are  the  workers  in  certain  oc¬ 
cupations  at  “starvation  wages,*'  and  the  representatives  of  “  organized 
labor.”  Concerning  the  latter,  the  assertion  is,  in  most  cases,  ridicu¬ 
lously  untrue.  Concerning  the  former,  it  contains  a  truth  worth  con¬ 
sidering, 

2.  But  before  proceeding  to  consider  these  two  classes,  let  us  say 
that  it  would  be  wrong  to  weaken  the  obligation  of  any  really  tree 
contract,  and  since  the  fact  of  “  duress  ’  does  not  exist  throughout  the 
community,  or  throughout  any  definable  class,  it  seems  to  follow  that 
the  exercise  of  any  superior  authority  releasing  individuals  from  contract- 
obligation  on  that  ground,  should  be  dependent  upon  proof  of  that  fact. 
But  this  is  precisely  the  present  law  on  the  subject,  so  I  suppose  it  will 
not  satisfy  those  whose  creed  declares  that  whatever  is,  is  bad  ! 

3.  As  to  the  alleged  lack  of  freedom  on  the  part  of  “organized  labor,’ 
justifying  special  legislation  in  its  favor,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a 
business  man  to  comprehend  the  proposition.  Alack  of  freedom,  in  one 
sense,  is  evident  enough,  but  the  tyranny  is  not  that  of  circumstances  or 
“society,”  or  “capital,”  but  that  of  “labor”  incarnate  in  the  “Walking 
Delegate.”  Instances  are  scarcely  necessary,  but  one  or  two  from  personal 
knowledge  may  be  amusing. 

In  a  western  city  1  went  with  a  friend  to  seethe  reside  i  ce  he  v/as 
build’ng,  and,  asking  about  the  wages  paid,  learned  that  the  men  I  had 
taken  for  common  laborers,  employed  in  sintply  carrying  boar  ds,  etc.,  to 
the  carpenters,  were  full  fledged  “carpenters”  (meaning  merely  members 
of  the  union),  and  received  $4.50  a  day.  No  carpenter  was  allowed  to 
accept,  at  ivhatever  wages,  work  for  which  the  unskilled  assistance  was 
not  supplied  by  the  union  at  the  price  of  skill. 

Some  time  ago,  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  I  asked  a  mason  at  work  in  my 
neighborhood  if  he  would  step  into  my  house  after  his  day’s  work  an 
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spend  two  minutes  in  stopping  a  rat  hole  with  mortar.  He  accepted  the 
job,  but  only  on  condition  that  he  might  come  after  dark  and  that  I  would 
promise  never  to  betray  him,  because  ho  would  be  expelled  from  his 
union  and  practically  deprived  of  employment  in  the  city  if  it  were  known 
that  he  had  worked  “  overtime.” 

Quite  recently,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  the  owner  of  a  new  house  en¬ 
gaged  an  artist  to  paint  upon  one  of  the  ceilings  an  original  picture  The 
Walking  Delegate  found  the  artist  at  work,  and  ordered  him  to  stop  be¬ 
cause  he  was  not  a  member  of  the  Union.  The  owner  of  the  house  was 
threatened  with  the  immediate  cessation  of  all  work  upon  it  if  this 
decree  was  resisted.  A  humiliating  compromise  was  arranged.  The  ar¬ 
tist  nominally  joined  the  Union;  the  employer  paid  a  handsome  “  initia¬ 
tion  fee  ”  for  him,  and  “  labor  ”  was  vindicated.  Regarding  this  piece  of 
dirty  blackmail  I  would  only  point  out  here  that  it  destroyed  the  free¬ 
dom  of  all  the  workmen  engaged  on  that  house.  They  would  have  been 
forced  to  repudiate  their  f-ontracts  if  the  Walking  Delegate  had  not  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  his  scheme  of  plunder. 

At  the  close  of  a  prayer  meeting  at  which  I  was  present,  a  stranger 
inquired  of  the  nastor  whether  Christian  charity  could  not  do  something 
to  keep  him  and  his  family  from  starving.  He  was  referred  to  me,  and 
after  ascertaining  his  trade  I  found  without  difficulty,  among  the  breth¬ 
ren  still  in  the  room,  one  who  promised  to  give  him  employment  imme¬ 
diately.  But  it  then  appeared  that  he  would  not  take  work  except  in  a 
“  Union  ”  establishment.  There  was  nothing  to  prevent  his  acceptance 
of  “  Christian  charity,”  that  is  to  say,  cash  ;  but  he  could  not  give  value 
in  return,  except  upon  conditions.  The  “  dignity  of  labor  ”  permitted 
him  to  be  a  beggar,  but  not  to  earn  money  in  company  with  workmen 
who  did  not  choose  to  share  his  voluntary  surrender  of  liberty. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  slavery  of  this  sort  presents  no  just  claim  for  the 
support  of  the  community  through  special  legislation. 

As  to  real  compulsion,  exerted  by  one  party  to  a  contract  upon  the 
other,  it  is  unquestionably,  in  most  cases,  at  the  present  time,  and  in  this 
country,  the  employer  of  organized  labor  who  suffers  it.  Yet  nobody 
asks,  and  nobody  ought  to  ask,  for  him,  any  relief  from  his  obligations  as 
now  defined  by  law.  Suppose  the  Carnegie  Company,  appalled  by  the 
damage  and  danger  to  its  Homestead  property,  and  unable  to  afford  to 
prolong  a  costly  defence,  had  yielded  to  the  demands  of  the  Amalgamated 
Association;  and  suppose  that,  having  thus  fixed  wages  fora  year  to 
come,  the  company  had  repudiated  its  agreement  after  three  months, 
alleging  that  it  had  been  coerced  into  its  promise.  Would  anybody  admit 
the  justice  of  such  a  course  V  Certainly  not.  We  expect  employers  to 
take  the  consequences  of  their  agreements,  even  though  they  have  been 
intimidated. 

4.  Unquestionably  all  wage-earners  are  under  a  certain  pressure  of  ne¬ 
cessity,  proportional  to  their  poverty.  Most  of  us  must  either  work  or 
starve,  and  with  many  the  alternative  is  immediate.  This  is,  however, 
rarely  the  case  among  skilled  craftsmen.  If  it  ever  occurs,  it  occurs 
under  circumstances  for  which  class  legislation  could  afford  no  remedy. 
The  only  remedies  that  have  been  discovered  by  the  rest  of  us  are  thrift, 
which  enables  us,  by  virtue  of  our  savings,  to  be  less  dependent  upon  im¬ 
mediate  employment ;  personal  ambition  and  self-improvement,  which 
make  our  labor  more  valuable  and  less  likely  to  be  dispensed  with  ;  and 


stone,  and  miscellaneous  pavements;  foundation,  resistance  to  traction, 
location  of  country  roads,  earth-work,  drainage  and  culverts,  bridges,  re¬ 
taining  walls,  etc.;  city  streets,  footpaths,  and  gutters;  reconstruction  and 
improvement  of  country  roads,  specifications  and  contracts,  and  imple¬ 
ments  and  prices. 

The  relative  merits  of  different  kinds  of  street  pavements  are  treated  of 
at  length.  The  following  table  gives  in  a  condensed  form  the  author’s 
opinions  as  to  the  relative  rank  of  granite,  brick,  asphalt  and  wood  pave¬ 
ments  for  cities,  as  regards  their  several  qualities.  The  wood  service¬ 
ability  in  the  table  is  defined  as  its  quality  of  fitness  for  use,  this  quality 
being  measured  by  the  expense  caused  to  the  traffic,  viz.,  the  wear  and 
tear  of  horses  and  vehicles,  loss  of  time.  etc. 

Relative  Merits  of  Street  Pavements. 


Durability . . 

Serviceability . 

HyKienic  fitness . 

Service  on  grades.... 
Gross  annual  cost. . . . 
Facility  for  cleansing 


Granite. 

Brick. 

Asphalt. 

Wood, 

1 

3 

2 

4 

4 

2 

1 

3 

3 

2 

1 

4 

1 

2 

4 

3 

4 

2 

1 

3 

3 

2 

1 

4 

A  very  complete  index  is  given  at  the  end  of  the  book,  occupying  about 
50  pages. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  the  most  satisfactory  treatise  on  roadmaking  that 
we  have  yet  seen  for  the  use  not  only  of  engineers,  but  for  that  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  public  who  are  now  deeply  interested  in  the  subject  of  good 
country  roads,  including  commissioners,  farmers,  bicylists,  and  others. 
Much  valuable  statistical  information  is  contained  in  the  book,  together 
with  numerous  tables  of  strength  of  materials,  tractive  resistances,  life  of 
pavements,  costs,  weights,  etc.  We  notice  some  errors  in  these  tables, 
which  should  be  eliminated  in  future  editions  of  the  work,  thus  :  On  page 
48.  referring  to  the  table  on  the  next  page,  the  author  says  that  paving 
brick  vary  in  absorption  of  water  from  0'14  to  7^,  but  the  table  itself  gives 
from  ‘015  to  ‘OGO;?.  There  is  probably  a  mistake  in  the  decimal  point  in 
the  table.  In  the  table,  page  53,  the  crushing  strength  of  lead  is  given  at 
66,000  lbs.  per  square  inch,  which  is  about  ten  times  too  great.  Haswell’s 
old  figure  of  1717  lbs.  for  Stourbridge  fire  brick  appears  here  as  1117  lbs. 


OOBBESFONDEHOE. 


We  invite  correspondence  upon  matters  of  interest  to  the  industries  of  mining  and 
metallurgy.  Communications  should  invariably  be  accompanied  with  the  name  and 
address  of  the  writer.  Initials  only  will  be  published  when  so  requested. 

All  letters  should  be  addressed  to  the  MANAGING  EDITOR. 

We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents. 


The  Silver  Problem. 

Editor  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal: 

Sir  :  I  have  for  15  years  or  more  been  a  reader  of  your  paper.  I  value 
it  highly,  but  take  exception  to  the  conservative  stand  you  have  taken  on 
the  silver  question,  and  many  of  your  Western  readers  are  of  the  same 
opinion.  The  monetary  conference  we  consider  a  campaign  measure,  to 
blind  the  vote  of  the  mining  states.  What  can  we  hope  from  the  half¬ 
hearted  arguments  of  commissioners  to  said  conference,  who  are  opposed 
to  the  end  to  be  attained,  i.  e.,  universal  free  coinage?  The  editorial, 
“  The  Silver  Problem,”  in  your  issue  of  the  8th  inst.  I  have  heard  most 
favorably  commented  upon  by  a  prominent  Colorado  mining  engineer,  as 
being  in  the  right  direction,  and  we  trust  many  more  such  will  follow. 
The  mining  industry  in  this  region  is  much  depressed  ;  many  of  us  are 
forced  to  work  on  at  the  small  profit  still  remaining  to  us  in  the  working  of 
our  properties,  because  we  are  borrowers  and  must  meet  our  obligations 
or  lose  all  we  have,  because  we  cannot  meet  them  with  our  mines  closed 
down !  Yours  truly,  Edward.  G.  Stoiber. 


The  Use  of  Cyanide  Solution  in  the  Battery. 
Editor  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  : 

Sir  : 


personal  liberty  to  look  about  us  and  “  better  ourselves”  when  we  can,  or 
think  we  can,  making  such  contracts  as  we  choose,  and  keeping  them 
with  fidelity.  Organizations  assuming  to  represent  “  labor,”  which  have 
forbidden  these  remedies,  or  rendered  them  practically  unavailable,  have 
but  a  sorry  claim  to  be  heard  when  they  clamor  for  other  and  dangerous 
cures  of  the  evils  they  first  aggravate  and  then  exaggerate. 

This  subject  will  be  continued  in  another  article.  R.  W.  R. 


BOOBS  BEGEIVED. 

In  sending  books  for  notice,  will  publishers,  for  their  own  sake  and  for  that 
of  book  buyers,  give  the  retail  price  P  These  notices  do  not  supersede  re 
view  in  another  page  of  the  Journal. 

Advance  Sheets  from  the  Ylth  Report  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Indiana. 
S.  S.  Gorby,  State  Geologist.  Palaeontology,  by  S,  A.  Miller,  Aug, 
1^1..  pp.  lOJl,  20  plates.  Indianapolis.  Wm.  B.  Burford.  Same.  18th 
Report,  September,  1892,  pp.  79. 12  plates. 

Spon's  Tables  and  Memoranda  for  Engineers.  Bv  J.  T.  Hurst.  Eleventh 
edition.  Published  by  Spon  &  Chamberlain.  New  York,  1892.  Pages 
140.  Price  50  cents.  Illustrated. 


NEW  POBLIOATIONS. 


“  The  direct  treatment  of  ore  by  the  cyanide  solution  in  the  battery  has  been  at¬ 
tempted  in  this  country  by  Almann  B.  Paul,  at  the  Calumet  Mill,  Shasta  County, 
California,  but  with  what  results  we  have  not  learned.” 

The  above  I  clip  from  the  Journal.  As  to  results,  they  are  entirely  sat¬ 
isfactory.  My  plan  is  to  crush  the  ore  with  the  weaker  solution,  even 
though  the  ore  should  require  a  stronger  one.  The  weaker  solution  you 
always  have  in  store  Should  your  ore  require  a  higher  per  cent,  of  cyan¬ 
ide,  after  your  tank  is  filled  with  pulp,  and  the  first  solution  has  perco¬ 
lated  below  the  surface,  then  introduce  your  solution  of  required  strength, 
and  follow  it  up  so  long  as  desired,  thus  you  avoid  all  the  dust  and  ffisa- 
greeable  work  attending  dry  reduction  of  the  ore.  Why  not  crush  your 
ore  in  solution,  when  you  introduce  solution  after  crushing  dry  ?  The  loss 
of  cyanide  by  crushing  with  it  is  but  nominal,  and  is  greatly  overcome 
by  the  cheapness  of  working  and  completeness  of  cyanide  distribution 
through  the  pulp  in  the  tanks.  This  plan  is  so  satisfactory  to  me  that  I 
am  done  with  dry  mills  for  the  future.  The  mills  in  South  Africa  reduc¬ 
ing  in  the  solution  are  the  result  of  my  suggestion  and  work. 

Almarin  B.  Paul. 

Middle  Creek,  Shasta  Co.,  Cal.,  Nov.  3,  1892. 

[We  are  glad  to  learn  of  Mr.  Paul’s  success  in  this  innovation,  the  more 
so  as  when,  heretofore,  wet  crushing  has  been  applied  to  ores  afterward 
to  be  lixiviated,  and  the  pulp  has  been  run  directly  to  the  leaching  tanks, 
it  has  packed  so  hard  as  to  be  practically  impenetrable  to  the  solution. 
To  the  use  of  the  solution  in  the  battery  we  see  no  objection  if  this 
difficulty  can  be  overcome,  but  in  our  opinion  there  are  few  ores  which 
can  be  treated  successfully  in  this  manner.  Ed.  E.  &  M.  J.l 


A  Treatise  on  Highway  Construction.  Designed  as  a  Text  Book  and 
Work  of  Reference  for  all  who  mi^  be  engaged  in  the  Location,  Construe 
tion  or  Maintenance  of  Roads,  Streets  and  Pavements.  By  Austin  T. 

Byrne,  C.  C.  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  New  York;  685  pp.,  price - . 

This  work  is  an  excellent  compilation  from  the  vast  quantity  of  liter¬ 
ature  on  the  subject  of  roadmaking  that  has  recently  appeared  in  maga¬ 
zines,  technical  journals,  pamphlet  reports,  together  with  information 
taken  from  standard  engineering  works.  The  author  gives  a  list,  covering 
two  pages,  of  the  sources  from  which  he  has  taken  extracts.  The  work 
treats  of  pavements,  their  objects,  qualifications,  materials,  cost,  main¬ 
tenance,  etc.,  including  wood,  stone,  brick,  asphaltum,  coal  tar,  broken 


R.  Zalozieki  (Monat.  Chem.,  1892.  S.  498)  announces  the  discovery  of 
pyridin  bases  in  petroleum  from  Boryslaw.  This  is  likely  to  be  of  im¬ 
portance  in  establishing  the  animal  origin  of  petroleum,  for  Engler,  in 
distilling  fish  under  pressure,  found  pyridin  bases,  picolin  and  others, 
Hofer  and  others  have  found  nitrogen  in  the  gases  from  petroleum,  even 
up  to  20;^.  The  gases  from  the  Pechelbronn  petroleum  are  especially  rich 
in  nitrogen.  Taking  into  consideration  also  that  secondary  and  tertiary 
alcohols  have  been  found  in  petroleum,  as  also  silicon,  and  that  the  Tbran 
oil  contains  no  paraffin,  it  would  appear  that  the  chemical  evidence  for 
he  animal  origin  of  petroleum  is  now  fairly  complete. 
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THE  ELIMINATION  OF  SULPHUR  FROM  IRON. 

Ey  J.  £.  Stead.  Middlesbrongh. 

(CiDitiiiKeil  from  jxigc  418.) 

Hlaxt  Furnace  SI  gnand  rhcir  Effect  on  Iron  Containing  Sulptiur. — It  is 
a  very  well  re  >1  l;ict  tiiai  the  more  ba.sic  a  blast  luriiace  is.  other 

tilings  remai  inji  tdii>laiit,  ib<  j^ieater  amount  of  sulphur  will  l)e  found 
in  Jt,  and  that  thet;i  i  au  r  iiu  quantity  of  slag  the  more  perfectly  will  it  re¬ 
tain  the  sulplinr.  its  an  instance,  the  practice  in  Cleveland  may  be  quoted. 
In  making  Cleveland  pig  the  ore  contains  0  8  to  0  i)%  sulphur,  and  the 
quantity  of  slag  jier  ton  of  pig  thrown  off  amounts  to  about  80  cwt.,  and 
It  IS  far  from  being  very  basic  :  and  yet  the  metal  produced  contains  no 
more  sulphur  than  hematite  iron  made  from  ores  containing  practically  no 
sulphur,  which,  however,  is  produced  with  much  more  basic  slags  weigh¬ 
ing  under  IT)  cwt.  per  ton. 

Sir  L.  Hell  converted  white  iron  into  gray  by  e.xposingit  for  a  long  time 
under  the  hot  slag  which  flowed  from  a  furnace  making  No.  8  iron.  1  do 
not  remember  whether  or  not  analyses  of  the  material  Ix'fore  anu  after 
treatment  are  on  record;  but  I  should  assume  that  the  hot  slag  must  have 
removed  the  sulphur  from  the  white  iron.  Ledebur  melted  cast  iron 
<‘ontaimng  sulphur  with  mono  and  bi-silicate  of  lime,  and  ootained 

the  following  result : 

y - - - 1(K)  pig  iiiellcd  with - ^ 

•>(KI  200  2(H)  2IH) 

t'a-iOs.  t'aOiSiO...).,..  MgSiCK.  NlgthiSii  (...Ij. 

.Sniphiit  in  pig .  0  079^  O'SoT''-  0•2fi0:.  O  SOO 

Sulphur  in  slag .  I'll.')'  0.(581'.  rOGOv  0•2!)'' 

No  mention  is  made  of  silicon. 

From  these  re.sults  it  will  be  seen  that  the  more  basic  slags  removed  the 
greater  amount  of  suipbur,  and  that  lime  is  a  much  more  powerlul 
desulphurizer  than  magnesia.  Turner  melted  sihcious  white  iron  con¬ 
taining:  {Silicon,  417?;  sulphur.  0'44()?.  but  found  no  change  by  simply 
fusing  it:  but  on  melting  it  under  Clarence  slag  the  sulphur  was  i  t  (hiceil 
to  0’186;,. 

All  these  experiments  clearly  prove  what  desulphurizing  power  slightly 
basic  silicate  jiossesses.  yet  Janoyer  found  on  the  large  scale  in  the  blast¬ 
furnace  that  "when  iron-pyrites  existed  in  sensible  propoition  even  ith 
excess  of  lime  he  cculd  not  produce  good  gray  iron.  1  he  sulphur  in  the 
iron  was  found  to  diminish  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  lime  addt  d 
ceteris  [laribus,  but  it  was  impossible  to  add  sutflcient  lime  to  effect  com¬ 
plete  desulphurization,  and  at  the  same  time  produce  a  fusible  slag."  Un¬ 
fortunately  all  the  conditions  are  not  recorded,  arid  we  are  not  told 
what  quantity  of  pyrites  was  actually  present.  Howe  says  that  the  jirac- 
tice  at  the  Illinois  Ironworks  proved  that  when  dolomite  (magnesium- 
limestone)  was  replaced  by  calciie  ((Quinary  limestLiie)  less  sulplnir  was 
found  in  the  metal,  showing  tliat  lime  is  a  more  etticieiit  desulphurizer 
than  magnesia. 

Magnesium-limestone  has  never  been  u.sed  successfully  in  smelting 
Cleveland  iron.  Whenever  a  trial  has  been  made  with  it.  the  iron  ba» 
invariably  changed  from  gray  to  mottled  and  white,  and  the  sulphur  has 
lieen  increased  in  the  pig  :  the  slag  at  the  same  tiniecbaugingincharacter 
from  a  free  flowing  to  a  viscous  material.  In  the  manufacture  of  Bes¬ 
semer  iron,  magnesium-stone  has  given  iietter  results,  but  in  one  or  two 
cases  after  a  trial  it  was  abandoned  in  favor  of  limestone.  There  is  no 
objection  to  its  use  in  furnaces  producing  Spiegel  and  ferromanganese,  as 
the  manganese  is  sufficient  to  remove  the  sulphur,  and  there  is  an  advan¬ 
tage.  in  that  the  slags  may  be  exceedingly  basic  and  yet  not  disintegrate 
when  cold. 

From  what  has  l>een  stated,  it  is  clear  that  by  far  the  most  potent 
agencies  at  work  in  a  blast  furnace  for  the  removal  of  sulphur  are  a  sufli- 
ciently  elevated  temperature  accompanied  by  a  sufficient  (piantity  of 
basic  silicate  of  lime.  So  far  as  1  know%  alumina  is  inert  as  a  desulphu¬ 
rizer.  but  its  presence  in  the  slag  causes  it  to  lie  more  fluid,  and  makes  it 
possible  to  add  a  greater  quantity  of  lime  without  rendeniig  the  slag 
viscous  and  thick,  and  although  not  a  direct  agent  in  removing  sulphur, 
it  a.ssists  indirectly  in  arriving  at  such  a  result. 

Hole  the  SntphurBehares  in  the  Blast  Furnace. — We  must  now  endeavor 
to  follow  ihe  material  containing  sulphur  from  the  time  it  is  charged  at 
the  top  of  the  furnace  till  it  eventually  comes  out  at  the  base.  At  first, 
when  the  temperature  is  considerably  below  redness,  the  sulphates  of 
lime  and  baryta,  if  present,  will  not  be  materially  affected  :  when  it  ar¬ 
rives  at  the  point  where  the  temperature  approaches  redness,  these  bodies 
will  be  reduced  to  their  respective  sulphides,  and  at  a  point  below  this, 
when  the  U'mperature  is  high  enough  to  produce  the  lowest  (juality  of 
white  iron  capable  of  being  fluid,  wdiether  at  the  tuyeres  or  at  some  dis¬ 
tance  above  (the  distance  depending  on  the  quality  of  the  iron  being 
made),  we  may  presume  such  fluid  iron  will  have  in  combination  with  it 
all,  or  practically  all,  of  the  sulphur  originally  present  in  the  ore,  whether 
it  existed  in  barium  or  calcium  sulphates,  or  as  sulphide  of  iron.  As 
little  of  the  coke  isconsumed  before  it  conies  in  contact  with  the  blast 
near  the  hearth,  the  sulphur  present  in  it,  in  a  great  measure,  may  be  con- 
.sidered  to  be  so  locked  up,  and  that  it  is  not  until  the  carbon  is  burnt 
away  that  the  sulphur  present  in  it  has  a  chance  of  passing  into  the  fluid 
iron. 

Now,  in  proportion  as  the  temperature  is  more  or  less  elevated,  so  also 
will  the  reducing  power  of  the  coke  or  carbon  be  greater  or  less;  and  the 
higher  it  is,  the  longer  will  be  the  distance  above  the  tuyeres  at  winch 
fluid  cast  iron  is  at  first  produced,  and  the  greater  the  distance  which  such 
iron  will  have  to  travel  before  it  reaches  the  hearth  or  well.  During  such 
passage  it  will  be  exjxised  to  higher  and  s*ill  higher  temperature,  encoun¬ 
tering  every  where  surrounding  it  hot  carbon,  lime,  and  basic  silicates; 
under  circumstances  like  these  we  can  readily  understand  bow  sulphur 
passes  into  the  slag.  If  the  reducing  power  is  sufficient,  and  the  neces¬ 
sary  quantity  of  lime  or  basic  silicate  is  at  hand,  more  or  less  of  these 
silicates  will  be  reduced,  the  silicate  uniting  with  the  iron,  and  the  base 
metal  be  made  available  for  at  once  removing  the  sulphur.  In  this  way 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  conditions  which  favor  the  reduction  of  silica, 
are  also,  if  bases  are  present  (and  they  almost  invariably  are),  just 
Ibe  conditions  necessary  to  remove  the  sulphur.  Probably  the  sulphur 
from  the  coke,  in  a  hot  furnace,  in  presence  of  calcareous  slags  and  inten¬ 
sely-heated  carbon,  combiues  with  the  bases  almost  at  once  and  never 
enters  the  metal;  for  both  free  sulphur  and  sulphurous  acid,  if  passed 


:  over  a  mixture  of  carbon  and  lime  at  a  strong  heat,  are  absorbed,  calcium 
sulphide  and  carbonic  oxide  resulting.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  tem- 
I  perature  is  low,  although  perhaps  half  the  sulphur  may  be  retained  in  the 
slag,  the  iialauce  will  be  found  m  the  metal. 

In  making  very  low  ijuality  pig  iron  its  fusion  point  must  he  very  near 
to  the  tuyeres;  for  if  a  furnace  working  in  such  a  condition  is  slightly 
cooled  below  the  already  low  teuqieiaiuie,  the  hearth  will  be  closeu  iqi 
b^’  the  solidification  of  the  metal  and  slag,  ihe  temperature  falling  in  such 
case  below  tlie  melliiig  point  of  the  iron.  Fnriher  investigations  are 
recpiired  to  determine  definitely  and  exhaustively  tlie  question  as  to  the 
benavior  of  sulphur  in  a  blast  furnace,  at  least  in  .so  far  as  the  chemical 
changes  are  concerned. 

DICSCI.eilCKIZlNG  IN  l*fl>l)LlNti  -INI)  OTIltK  CKOCKSSliS  UECENUlNO  ON  THE  ACTION 
oE  Ki.uio  Basic  ikon  sincA'iiis. 

Dr.  Percy  says,  wdth  regard  to  the  elimination  of  sulphur  in  the 
liuddling  furnace,  it  “  is  always,  as  far  as  my  Knowledge  extends,  very 
imperfect.  It  may  possibly  be  oxydized  with  tlie  oxygen  of  the  ah', 
but  some  of  it  seems  to  pass  into  the  cinder  in  the  state  of  sul¬ 
phide  of  h'ou.”  (008.)  I’racticall.v  all  other  investigators  have  re¬ 
echoed  in  substance  the  view  of  Dr.  Percy;  and  nobody  seems  to  have 
given  the  question  the  serious  consideration  it  deserves.  Parry 
states  *•  that  in  his  experience  the  effect  of  puddling  is  to  reduce  the 
original  sulpbrn*  to  about  one-third.”  (000.)  Mr.  ISnelus,  in  his  report 
I  on  the  Dauks  process,  has  cleaily  shown  that  the  amount  removed,  in 
a  veiy  great  measm'e,  depends  on  the  original  quantity;  and  we  lind 
!  that  when  the  sulphur  was  exceedingly  low  (0.08  per  cent.)  there 
j  was  no  elimination  whatever,  but  that  when  the  quantity  amounted  to 
:  0.70  per  cent,  the  proportion  removed  reached  00  per  cent.  Har 
I  bord  has  calculated,  from  the  results  given  by  very  many  hivestiga- 
tors,  that  on  an  average  55  per  cent,  of  sulphur  passes  off,  and  that 
Ihe  amount  greatly  depends  on  the  qualit.v  of  the  cindm-.  My  own  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  ordinary  puddling  process  conlirnis  exactly  that  of 
Air.  Snelus. 

In  the  old  days  it  was  common  to  practice  to  puddle  iron  contain¬ 
ing  from  0.50  per  cent,  tc  0.70  per  emit,  siilpluu*.  and  yet  the  puddle  bar 
rarel.v  contained  0  10  per  cent.,  the  average  approximating  more  closely 
I  to  0  07  per  cent.,  some  of  which  must  liave  been  in  the  cinder,  en¬ 
tangled  ill  the  bar,  and  not  combined  with  the  iron.  On  one  occasion, 

,  during  a  strike  of  limestone  men,  the  funiace  manager  at  Witton  Park 
wa-i  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  substituting  blast-furnace  sla.g  for 
limestone.  The  r*?sult,  as  expi'ided,  was  pig-iron  charged  with  nearly 
the  wholi  of  the  sulplnir  of  the  matmials,  amounting  from  1  to  1.25 
per  cent.  It  was  hi  fnictnre  a  line  silvery  white.  The  Jilicon  had 
remained  normal  (:it  1  per  cent.),  and  had  not  increased,  as  it  was  ex¬ 
pected  it  would.  This  pig  nuzzied  the  iniddler;  he  could  not  get  it 
to  ball  up,  and,  as  was  customary  in  these  days,  he  slrucK  work.  Some 
!  of  the  bar,  made  after  :i  veiy  careful  handling  at  the  naininer.  con- 
!  tained  little  over  0.12  per  emit,  of  sulphur;  there  had,  therefore,  bei  n 
an  elimination  of  about  90  per  ceut. 

The  Washing  Process  of  Sir  Lowthian  Beil. — Tliis  process  con¬ 
sisted  in  aaitating  tog'Uher  in  a  suitable  furnace  molten  oxules  of  iron 
;ind  fluid  iron.  The  following  result  was  olitaiiied  of  the  iron  befon 
and  after  treatment: 

before.  After. 

I’ereeiit.  Percent. 


(tarbon .  I  •27:5 

Silicon . .  riitl  ()•(()<) 

Sulphur .  (1  ii.s  ()  ()24 

J'hospiioriis .  1-,V1(>  (J•(J(i.'> 


j  Amount  of  aulphur  removed,  78;-. 

Ivrupp’s  Process. — This  process,  very  similar  to  Bell’s,  but  patented 
:  1WO  mouths  later,  depends  on  the  action  of  an  oxide  of  iron  and  nian- 
I  .aanese  lining  in  a  rotarj'  funiace.  upon  inollcu  iron,  wliieh  action  is 
I  discontinued  before  the  carbon  is  materially  icted  ujioii.  Anal.vses 
j  given  by  Holley  show  that  at  Krupp’s  works  the  following  chang(*s 
were  rhect<>d — : 

I  I'ig  used.  Itelim-d  Iron. 

I  Percent.  Per  cent. 


Carbon  .  S-:«i 

.Silicon .  ox-t'i  (r02:5 

Phosptiorus .  074  OKH! 

Sulphur .  o-o;i  (roj'.l 

.MaiiKaiiese .  2:5-'  U'li.iS 


The  oxides  used  amounted  to  about  14  per  cent,  ll.-id  all  the  sul 
pluir  rmnatued  in  the  slag,  it  should  have  contained  about  0.42  per  cent., 
wheri'as  analysis  recorded  only  0.08  per  cent.  Amount  of  sulplnir 
nmioved,  08  per  cent.  The  largi*  amount  of  manganese  jnesmit  in  the 
iron  is  probably  responsible  for  the  elimination  of  part  of  the  snliihiir. 

Heiulm'son’s  Proctsis. — In  this  process  the  base  or  Ji(>arth  of  the 
funiace  was  covered  with  a  mixture  of  fluor-spar  and  oxide  of  iron, 
botli  in  powder,  and  upon  this  cast-iron  was  poured.  The  heat  of  the 
m(‘tal  melted  the  mixture.  Avliieh.  jiassing  upwards,  n'movml  silicon, 
suiplnir  and  phosphorous,  and  part  of  the  carbon.  'I'lie  amount  of 
sulpliiir  removed  appeared,  by  the  analysis  given,  to  vary;  but  indicates 
a  siilpliiir-elimination,  between  none,  in  veiy  pure  iron,  to  about  99 
per  cent,  in  iron  high  in  siflphm'.  It  would  appiuir  that  in  tliis  process 
the  oxide  of  iron  is  responsible  for  the  elimination  of  tlie  sulplnir;  but 
it  is  probable  that  the  fluor-spar  may  have  had  some  effect. 

I'ractically,  then,  till  these  processes  depmul  upon  tin'  action  of 
fluid  oxides  of  iron  or  of  basic  silicates  of  pliospl'.ates  of  iron;  for  we 
may  take  it  for  granted  that  in  these  cases  iiliere  tin*  liquid  iron  is 
lu'ated  in  contact  witli  the  solid  fettling,  the  latter  is  acttilly  fusiMl  be¬ 
fore  it  can  have  miicli  effect.  The  chemical  clianges  we  may  there¬ 
fore  consider  to  lie  the  same  in  each.  We  must  note,  liowever,  as  be¬ 
fore  mimtioued,  that  the  very  high  percentage  of  manganese  in  tlie 
Ivimpp  metal,  must  have  itself  effected  a  considerable  (lesnlplmrising 
action,  and  tliat  in  this  process  the  oxides  of  iron  an'  not  alone  resjion- 
sible  for  the  elimination  of  the  sulphur. 

(To  be  continned.) 

’  Journal,  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  1.,  1877. 
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THE  HILL  FASM-PAREI8H  MINE  FIRE. 


By  Frank  A.  Hill.  Dnnbar,  Pa. 


The  llill  Farm-Parrisli  Mine  is  located  in  the  Conne'.lsville  coke  region, 
in  Dunbar  Township.  Fayette  County,  Pa.,  about  one  mile  from  Dunbar 
station,  on  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railways.  The 
mine  is  owned  anti  operated  by  the  Dunbar  Furnace  Company,  and  all 
the  product  is  made  into  coke.  It  is  opened  bv  two  slopes,  the  Hdl  Farm 
and  Parris'’,  the  latter  being  also  called  Ferguson.  The  Hdl  Farm  slope. 
4.100  ft.  long,  is  2.600  ft.  northeast  of  the  Parrish.  The  length  of  the 
Parrish  at  the  time  of  the  accident  was  3,100  ft.  The  average  dip  of  tlie 
coal  is  about  8’  southwest. 

The  workings  of  the  two  slopes  are  connected  in  a  number  of  places, 
and  the  gangways  and  rooms  intersect  in  one  general  system.  The  most 
available  connection  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  June  16,  1890,  was  the 
Ferguson  heading,  the  others  being  obstructed. 

To  do  away  with  the  disadvantages  of  carrying  steam  down  a  slope 
3. .500  ft.  in  length  two  bore  holes  were  being  sunk  at  the  Parrish,  one  for 
steam  and  the  other  for  the  water.  The  steam  hole,  8  in.  in  diameter  and 
.50.5  ft.  deep,  was  the  first  one  drilled,  and  it  was  at  the  foot  of  this  that 
the  accident  occurred.  Duiing  the  five  weeks  employed  in  its  drilling 
frequent  tests  for  gas  were  made,  but  none  was  found.  At  the  time  of  the 
accident  it  contained  about  47.5  ft.  of  water,  and  the  bottom  of  it  was  in 
solid  coal  about  6  ft.  from  the  rib  of  the  slope.  It  was  finished  Saturday, 
June  1.5th.  On  Monday,  the  16th,  Kerwin,  a  miner,  was  ordered  to  cut 
into  the  bore-hole  from  the  face  of  a  small  opening  about  4  ft.  from  the 
rib  of  the  slope.  At  11  a.  m.  the  face  in  which  he  was  working  began  to 
*•  work.'’  He  and  a  companion  ran  up  the  slope  about  100  ft ,  where  they 
met  the  trip  wagons  with  three  men 
William  Hayes,  probably  to  alarm  the  men  below,  ran  down  the  slope 
with  a  naked  light.  As  he  passed  opposite  the  bore-hole  his  light  ignited 
a  feeder  of  gas,  which  blew  out  about  6  ft  and  went  back  again,  but  was 
quickly  followed  by  another,  the  gas  burning  as  from  the  end  of  a  pipf’- 
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with  brick  and  clay  brattices,  and  all  crop  falls  and  openings  were  closed 
as  fast  as  it  was  possible.  In  two  days  the  odor  of  the  leakage  of  black- 
damp  in  the  crop  falls  was  plainly  noticeable.  This  encouraged  ils,  as  no 
fire  could  burn  in  such  an  atmosphere,  and  we  need  fear  no  accumulation 
of  firedamp. 

We  were  now  confronted  with  the  question  of  how  to  recover  the  mine. 
Three  plans  suggested  themselves:  Open  a  new  slope  to  the  south  of  the 
Hill  Farm  slope;  abandon  the  Hill  Farm  openings  and  hoist  all  the  coal 
from  the  Parrish  slope  and  carry  it  overland  to  the  Hill  Farm  ovens,  or 
fight  our  way  down  through  the  fire  and  falls  and  re-establish  the  old 
slope. 

The  first  plan  was  set  aside,  as  it  would  necessitate  sinking  the  new 
slojie  through  tbe  abandoned  workings  for  over  3.000  ft.  with  little  pros- 
jiect  of  excluding  from  it  the  fire  or  its  resultant  gases.  The  second  plan 
was  tempting  as  being  the  easiest  and  safest,  though  not  most  promising 
in  its  final  results.  Tbe  fire  would  remain  in  an  unknown  quantity,  and 
would  necessitate  the  transportation  of  coal  over  high  grade  road,  making 
a  double  haul  inside  and  out.  The  results  would  be  uncertain  and  the 
fire  conditions  unchanged. 

The  boldest  piau  was  finally  decided  upon,  viz  ,  to  clean  up  the  Hill 
Farm  slope.  This  was  undertaken  with  some  misgivings,  the  only  thing 
in  our  favor  being  the  known  presence  of  great  quantities  of  blackdamp 
and  the  probable  absence  of  firedamp. 

On  September  1st  the  mine  was  opened,  after  having  been  closed  for  58 
days.  Our  first  thought  was  to  recover  the  downcast  manway  entire,  and 
then  attack  the  upcast  slope.  We  reached  Kobles  flat  and  found  the 
manway  fallen.  We  found  the  slope  getting  hotter  and  hi  tter  as  we 
advanced,  until  it  was  again  m  a  blaze,  and  the  fire  encroaching  on  the 
woi  kings  to  the  south  of  the  manwav.  At  length  the  cribbing  above  us, 
between  the  slope  and  manway,  caught  fire,  and  we  were  compelled  to 
seal  up  the  mine  again.  Satisfied  that  we  had  made  a  mistake,  we  decided 
to  cut  through  the  manway  into  small  .sections,  and  clean  up  everything 
as  we  moved  down.  This  general  plan  w’as  carried  to  a  successful  issue. 

Our  first  brattice  (A)  was  erected  on  the  manway,  and  the  air  current 
instead  of  continuing  dow'i  the  monwav  took  the  shorter  way  through 

Sec  /’/ on 

of  the 

Conne//sv///e  Co, 3/ Bed 

at  bottom  of 

Bore  //o/e Bo./ 

/////  fdrm  S/ope 


the  “cut  through"  into  the  slope.  Brattice  (B)  was  then  put  up  on  the 
slope.  These  brattices  were  made  of  wood  with  the  joints  clayed,  and 
were  banked  at  the  bottom  with  burned  ore  dust.  The  course  of  the 
air  was  then  down  the  manway,  through  the  “cut  through”  and  up  the 
slope.  These  brattices,  erected  under  difficulties,  gave  us  clean  ventila¬ 
tion  where  we  wanted  it.  reduced  very  materially  the  supply  of  air  to 
the  fire  below  and  permitted  the  blackdamp  from  the  old  workings  and 
the  results  of  combustion  from  the  smouldering  fire  below  to  collect  and 
hold  the  fire  in  check.  A  line  of  water  pipe  2^  in.  diameter  was  laid 
along  the  manway  and  from  it  side  lines  of  pipe  and  hose  were  laid  up 
the  slope.  When  the  fire  was  watered  out  sutllciently  the  fallen  material 
was  hoisted  to  the  surface.  As  each  section  was  cleaned  and  made  safe 
the  slojie  brattice  was  first  removed  and  then  the  manway  brattice:  the 
manway  brattice  (C)  for  the  next  section  was  then  put  up,  followed  by  the 
slope  brattice  (D)  and  the  ventilation  thus  advanced.  This  scheme  of 
bratticing  was  continued  until  the  water  which  had  accumulated  at  the 
bottom  of  the  slojie  was  reached. 

Several  points  especiallv’  hard  to  overcome  are  worthy  of  notice.  On 
reopening  the  mine  we  found  a  new  fall  of  slate  just  below  “  Bevils  ” 
flat.  It  was  decided  to  cut  through  the  pillar  and  around  it.  In  doing 
this  some  of  the  loose  coal  was  thrown  on  the  fall.  Several  weeks  later 
smoke  and  gas  burst  through  the  brattices,  and  we  were  again  compelled 
to  retreat.  The  fall,  when  cleared  up,  was  found  a  mass  of  fire.  I  believe 
this  to  have  been  a  case  of  spontaneous  combustion. 

Our  great  difficulty  was  at  the  “  Narrow  Timbers.”  We  made  two 
attempts  to  pass  this  point  without  success.  We  first  tried  to  force  our 
way  down  the  old  manway.  After  running  great  risks  we  reached 
Jacob’s  Ladder  to  find  everything  burning.  We  again  retreated  and  de¬ 
cided  to  cut  down  through  the  rixims  to  the  left  of  the  manway,  thinking 
we  could  get  to  the  left  of  the  fire  and  fight  it  toward  the  slope.  After 
struggling  through  the  abandoned  rooms  and  pillars  for  300  ft.  we  found 
the  lire  had  reached  out  to  our  point  of  intersection  with  the  Jacob’s 
Ladder  level.  fbQroughly  disheartened,  w^e  again  closed  the  mine  for 

veral  weeks. 


When  we  again  reopened  we  drove  a  new  manway  in  the  pillar 
between  the  slope  and  the  old  manway,  and  by  cutting  the  “Narrow  Tim¬ 
bers”  section  into  very  small  portions,  succeeded  in  getting  through  them. 
The  fall  here  is  about  40  ft.  high  and  for  protection  from  falls  we  were 
compelled  to  build  cribbings  and  cross  timlier  as  rapidly  as  the  debris  was 
removed.  These  cribbings  frequently  caught  fire  and  required  constant 
watchfulness.  After  three  months’  work  we  finally  cleared  up  and  rebuilt 
“Narrow  Timbers.” 

At  the  “A”  and  “B”  flats  we  had  great  trouble  with  fire  in  the  inter- 
cleaved  seams  of  slate  and  coal  which  overlie  the  main  bench  of  coal. 
We  here  verified  the  experience  of  other  mine  fires.  Here,  as  at  other 
points,  there  was  no  serious  fire  in  the  main  coai,  but  in  the  slate,  in  its 
broken  and  cracked  condition,  the  fire  extended  several  feet  into  the  rib 
and  top.  We  had  great  troutile  from  this  cause  We  could  not  reach  the 
fire  with  water.  We  could  deaden  it  for  several  inches  from  the  rib,  but 
on  leaving  it  and  advancing  it  would  burst  out  afresh.  The  fire  was 
finally  blasted  out  at  the  top  and  sides.  A  hole  was  drilled  and  cooled  by 
water.  When  sufficiently  cool  dynamite  was  hurriedly  inserted  and  fired, 
bringing  down  the  burning  slate  and  coal.  It  was  ijuickly  extinguished 
with  water,  and  the  work  jiushed  on  to  the  lower  levels. 

When,  after  numerous  difficulties  on  the  1st  of  October,  1891,  we 
reached  the  accumulated  water,  our  anxiety  was  over  and  pumping  began 
at  once.  On  March  25th  the  water  was  lowered  so  that  “  J”  or  No.  10  flat 
was  entered  and  the  bodies  of  23  of  the  men  recovered.  On  April  12th 
the  mine  was  dry  and  the  remaining  six  bodies  were  taken  out.  We  were 
able  to  identify  each  of  the  bodies  and  to  give  it  to  its  friends  for  burial. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  accident  was  the  ignition  of  gas  from  the 
bore-hole,  which  fired  a  muslin  brattice  used  to  divide  the  air  in  the  lower 
slope.  This  fire  extended  to  the  trip  of  wagons,  from  the  wagons  to  the 
wooden  overcast,  from  the  overcast  to  the  timbers  at  the  pumps  and  from 
them  up  the  slope.  Theie  was  no  explosion  and  there  was  no  afterdamp. 
Wood  smoke  filled  the  mine  and  killed  the  men.  There  was  a  peculiar 
though  simple  combination  of  circumstances  that  fatal  morning.  Had 
Hayes  delayed  his  trip  down  the  slope  a  few  seconds  longer  the  gas  w’ould 
have  been  diffused  and  been  non-explosive.  Had  the  trip  of  wagons  not 
come  down  when  it  did  the  fire  w'ould  have  burned  itself  out  at  the 
brattice. 

The  presence  of  the  gas  w’as  entirely  unforeseen  and  unexpected.  Mr. 
William  Duncan,  State  Mine  Inspector  of  the  Fifth  Bituminous  District, 
than  whom  there  is  no  higher  authority,  contends  that  in  this  case  the  gas 
came  from  the  5-ft.  coal  bed  about  Toft,  from  the  Connellsville  bed.  Mr. 
Duncan  considers  the  5-ft.  bed  the  great  gas  reservoir  of  the  district.  This 
is  the  opinion  generally  held  through  the  region.  The  main  coal  with  us 
discharges  no  gas. 

During  the  progress  of  the  work  we  had  black-damp  and  white-damp 
(carbonic  oxide,  CO.)  to  contend  with.  The  white-damp  was  the  most 
insidious  danger,  as  the  men  failed  to  recognize  its  presence  until  too  late 
to  escape  its  effect.  I  believe  there  was  no  fire-damp  in  the  mine  at  any 
time  during  the  work.  Frequently  in  watering  the  fire  we  would  have  a 
slight  explosion  of  gas  which  burned  with  a  blue  flame. 

Our  experience  showed  us  that  there  is  little  coal  destroyed  by  Are  in  a 
bed  like  the  Connellsville  seam.  The  face  of  the  coal  is  coked  and  pre¬ 
vents  farther  combustion  by  cutting  otf  the  air.  If  the  fresh  air  coming 
in  contact  with  the  burning  coal  is  reduced  toa  minimum,  the  fire  can  be 
held  in  check,  but  an  infinitely  small  amount  will  siipjiort  combustion  in 
burning  wood  (our  most  stubborn  fires  were  sustained  by  old  timber);  that 
the  bituminous  slate  of  the  Connellsville  bed  sustains  fire  better  than  the 
coal;  that  the  conditions  for  the  extinguishing  of  fire  have  to  be  such  as 
to  insure  the  practical  exclusion  of  air  and  the  placing  of  water  directly 
on  the  burning  material.  Last  but  not  least,  our  experience  taught  us 
that  we  could  not  work  on  any  preconceived  idea,  but  that  we  were 
obliged  to  modify  our  plans  daily,  and  that  from  the  start  to  the  finish 
our  final  success  was  very  uncertain.  The  mine  to-day  is  in  a  first-class 
shape,  our  only  inconvenience  resulting  from  the  fire  being  in  the  frequent 
falls  of  the  shattered  roof  of  the  slope. 

Our  experience  has  shown  that  there  should  be  stone,  brick  or  non-com- 
combustible  brattices  between  all  main  haulage-ways  and  airways.  All 
overcasts  and  air  crossings  should  be  made  of  stone,  brick  or  iron.  No 
steam  lines  should  be  permitted  on  main  haulage-way  or  traveling-ways 
or  airways.  Bore-holes  through  overlying  measures  should  be  opened  at 
times  when  no  men  are  in  the  mine  other  than  those  necessary  to  perform 
the  immediate  work.  Men  of  known  skill  and  courage  should  alone  be 
trusted  to  do  the  work.  The  mine  boss  should  be  on  the  spot  wdien  the 
work  is  done.  Our  experience  again  emphasizes  the  uncertainty  of  min¬ 
ing  and  the  necessity  of  “eternal  vigilance.” 

The  credit  for  the  success  of  this  work  is  largely  due  to  Robert  Lang, 
our  mine  superintendent.  His  undaunted  courage,  persistent  energy  and 
constant  watchfulness  carried  us  through  the  work  without  the  loss  of  a 
man  or  the  serious  injury  of  any  one.  He  was  assisted  by  Hugh  Doran, 
William  Beane,  William  Holsing,  John  Stevenson,  shiftman,  and  John 
and  Charles  MacBride,  and  our  employes  did  faithful  work  and  without 
their  fearless,  honest  effort  this  paper  could  not  have  been  written. 

The  mine  is  open  to  the  individual  inspection  of  any  one  and  can 
“speak  for  itself.” 


Portland  Cement  for  Steam  Packing. — A  German  inventor  of 
Mayence  has  discovered  that  Portland  cement  can  be  used  as  a  substitute 
for  rubber  and  asbestos  preparations  in  the  packing  of  steam-tight  joints. 
From  extensive  practical  trials  this  cement  packing  is  found  to  be  quite  as 
efficient  as  the  others  hitherto  employed,  and  its  cost  is  only  a  tenth  of  that 
of  the  others.  The  cement  is  made  into  a  })aste  with  w'ater  and 
spread  in  a  layer  from  ’2  to ‘5  in.  thick  over  the  surface  of  the  metal.  The 
plate  or  cover  to  be  fixed  is  then  placed  in  position  and  the  screws  are 
simultaneously  screwed  down  very  slowly.  After  the  layer  has  been 
compressed  to  about  ^  in.  in  thickness  the  screwing  is  stopped  and  the 
cement  is  allowed  to  harden  for  four  hours.  The  screws  are  then  turned 
further  and  the  edges  plastered  again  with  cement.  The  joint  is  com¬ 
pleted  in  eight  hours  after  the  making  of  the  cement.  This  joint  is 
certainly  cheaper  than  those  made  with  rubber  or  asbestos,  but  the  time 
wasted  in  making  it  by  this  process  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  saving 
in  first  cost  effected  by  its  us^, 
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WOODSTOCK  IRON  COMPANY,  ALABAMA. 

Written  for  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  hy  W.  M.  Brewer. 

This  company  was  founded  in  the  early  seventies  in  Calhoun  County, 
Alabama.by  the  late  Samuel  Noble  and  brothers  with  works  and  ore  banks 
located  on  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Anniston,  which  has  grown  from 
a  furnace  and  mining  camp  to  a  city  of  about  12.000  population.  The 
Woodstock  Company  in  the  meantime  has  increased  its  works  until  to-day 
they  consist  of  Ixith  charcoal  and  coke  furnaces ;  the  plants  occupy 
about  74  acres  in  the  city  of  Anniston,  and  were  erected  at  a  total 
cost  of  $760,629.  The  ore  washer  plant — three  double  log  washers  under 
one  roof — is  the  largest  in  the  South,  erected  at  a  total  cost,  including 
engine,  boiler  and  all  incline  tracks  complete,  of  about  $15,000.  The 
company  also  owns  46,445  acres  of  land  in  Calhoun  and  adjacent  coun¬ 
ties,  among  which  is  included  9.32S  acres  of  red  ore  land  on  the  Alabama 
and  Great  Southern  R.  R.  in  DeKalb,  Etowah,  and  St.  Clair  counties, 
Alabama,  and  Dade  and  Chattooga  counties,  Georgia.  The  greatest  portion 
of  their  brown  ore  land  is  situated  in  and  around  the  city  of  Anniston, 
where,  since  January  1st,  1892,  they  have  already  raised  for  consumption 
in  their  own  furnaces  40,000  tons  of  iron  oi'e  (in  round  figures).  From  the 
same  date  to  Dec.  31st,  1892,  they  will  have  produced  38.636  tons  of  coke 
pig  iron,  should  the  coke  furnace  continue  in  blast  to  that  date.  Of  char-  | 
coal  pig  iron  the  production  was  6,630  tons  to  June  28th,  1892,  when  the  j 
furnace  was  blown  out.  Of  all  the  southern  charcoal  iron,  none  stands 
higher  in  the  e.stimation  of  carwheel  manufacturers  than  the  Woodstock  ! 
carwheel  pig  iron.  I  have  before  me  the  last  report  of  the  stockholders  j 


the  erection  of  the  big  washer,  mining  on  Washer  Hill  has  been  on  such 
a  deep  face  as  to  preclude  the  use  of  the  sliovels.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
company  to  work  or  mine  the  hill  clear  of  everything  to  the  present  grade 
of  the  floor  of  the  cut,  taking  all  clay  and  rocks  heretofore  left  in  the 
banks.  The  present  workings  are  about  20  ft.  deeper  than  any  openings 
made  in  the  past  and  tests  made  to  still  greater  depth  show  the  ore  to  im¬ 
prove  in  quality  as  depth  is  attained. 


PROMISING  PROSPECTING  ENTERPRISE  ON  THE  COMSTOCK. 


Written  for  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  by  Dan  de  QniUe. 

Two  new  movements  are  now  in  progress  on  the  Comstock  lode  from 
which  good  results  may  be  confidently  looked  for.  One  of  these  is  the 
utilization  of  the  Comstock  tunnel  in  the  transportation  of  waste  rock  from 
the  lower  levels  of  the  mines,  and  the  other  the  exploration  at  depth  of 
the  Brunswick  lode,  which  occupies  the  most  easterly  fissure  on  the  Com¬ 
stock  ore  belt. 

The  Brunswick  lode  is  traceable  by  means  of  several  prominent  out¬ 
crops  for  a  distance  of  over  12,000  ft.,  and  on  it  are  situated  the  Occi¬ 
dental.  St.  Johns,  Alabama,  Bailey,  Cosmopolitan,  Monte  Cristo  and 
several  other  mines.  The  two  mines  first  named  lie  south  of  the  Com¬ 
stock  tunnel  and  the  others  to  the  north  of  it. 

The  proposition  of  sending  waste  rock  out  through  the  tunnel  is  the 
first  movement  toward  the  utilization  of  the  tunnel  for  one  of  the  pur- 


Brown  Ore  Mining  at  the  Mines  of  the  Wood.stock  Iron  Company. 


for  the  year  ending  March  3,1st,  1892,  of  which  I  find  the  following  com¬ 
parative  statement  of  interest  to  all  ironmen: — 

CHARCOAL  IRON. 

Difference  in 


Cost  per  ton 

favor  of  1892. 

Year  ending. 

Material  used  per  ton. 

of  iron. 

Reduction. 

March  31,  1891 . 

_ Charcoal  120  bu  at  $6.70  per  100 

$8.04 

March  31, 181)2 . 

129  “  “  $0.95  ‘‘  “ 

7.67 

$0.37 

March  31,  1891 . 

....Ore  2.06  tons  at  3.13 

6.45 

March  31, 18.')2 . 

....  “  2.35  ‘‘  ‘‘  $1.12 

2.77 

3.68 

March  31, 1891 . 

_ Limestone  958  lbs.  87c.  per  ton 

38 

March  .31,  i892 . 

690  “  69c.  ‘-  ‘‘ 

33 

.05 

March  31,  1891 . 

_ Cost  of  Charcoal  per  100  bu. 

6.70 

March  31, 1892 . 

....  “  “  “  “  “ 

5.95 

,75 

March  31,  1891 . 

. . .  .Cost  per  ton  of  Ore 

3.13 

-March  31,  1892 . 

1.12 

2.01 

March  31. 1891  .... 

....Average  net  price  of  iron  per  ton 

18  80  Difference  ag’st  91-92 

March  31,  1892 _ 

15.62 

3.18 

Cost  of  Charcoal  iron,  year  ending  March  31, 1S91,  not  including  general  ex¬ 
pense,  interest,  tixes,  etc  . $17.92 

Cost  of  Charcoal  iron,  year  ending  March  31,  1892,  including  above  expenses....  11.31 

Difference  in  favor  of  year  ending  March  31,  1892,  plus  above  expenses . $  2.95 

COKE  IRON. 

Cost  of  iron  in  1890-91,  not  including  general  expenses,  taxes,  insur¬ 
ance  and  current  expenses,  per  ton,  $13.21;  cost  in  1891-92,  including 
taxes,  insurance,  current  expenses,  interest,  per  ton.  $10.33;  difference  in 
favor  of  1891-92,  pZus  general  expenses,  as  above,  $2.88. 

Coke,  cost  per  ton  of  iron,  1890-91,  $5.11;  cost  per  ton  of  iron.  1891-92, 
$4.77;  difference  in  favor  of  1891-92,  34c.  Average  net  price  received  for 
iron,  1890-91,  $11.40;  average  net  price  received  for  iron,  1891-92,  $10.22; 
difference  against  1891-92,  $1.18. 

Cost  of  ores  per  ton  iron,  1890-91,  $3.93;  cost  of  ores  per  ton  iron, 
1891-92,  $2.43;  difference  in  favor  of  1891-92,  $1.50. 

The  report  also  states :  "While  the  operation  of  this  (charcoal)  furnace 
shows  only  a  net  profit  of  $i4,425.33  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
average  price  received  for  charcoal  iron  during  the  year  was  $3.18  per  ton 
less  than  the  average  price  of  the  year  previous,  which  would  make  a 
difference  of  $47,874.90.”  ‘‘The  average  price  for  coke  iron  sold  was 
$10.22.  as  against  $11.40  per  tpn  the  last  year,  a  difference  of  $l  18  per 
ton,  so  you  will  observe  that  if  the  average  price  of  coke  iron  had  been 
the  same  for  the  last  fiscal  year  as  for  the  year  ending  March  Slst,  1891, 
there  would  have  been  a  difference  of  $32,226.42  in  the  net  result, 
whereas  with  the  difference  in  price  there  was  a  net  loss  of  $1689.66,” 
The  report  goes  on  to  state:  ‘‘Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  iron 
market  know  that  during  the  past  12  months  the  producers  of  iron  have 
been  constantly  expecting  a  change  in  the  market  for  the  better,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  there  has  been  a  gradual  depression,  and  with  such  over¬ 
production,  as  to  almost  demoralize  the  best  furnace  companies  through- 
ut  the  country.”  The  accompanying  illustration  of  the  steam 
shovels  hi$  work  on  Washer  Hill  in  Anniston  will  give  some  idea 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  operations  of  this  company.  Since 


poses  for  which  it  was  originally  intended.  Heretofore,  its  only  use  has 
been  as  a  drain  tunnel. 

In  the  new  departure  now  just  taken  the  Chollar,  Potoei, 
Savage,  Hale  &  Norcross,  Gould  &  Curry,  Best  &  Belcher,  Con¬ 
solidated  California  &  Virginia,  Ophir,  Mexican  and  Union  Mines  will 
send  their  waste  rock  out  through  the  tunnel,  though  the  Gould  &  Curry 
and  Best  &  Belcher  cannot  at  once  do  so,  as  their  connection  with  the 
tunnel  was  cut  off  by  the  great  fire  of  June,  1887,  which  injured  and 
blockaded  the  main  working  shaft  (the  Bonner)  below  the  1,300  level. 
By  the  terms  of  a  contract  between  the  Comstock  Tunnel  Company*  and 
the  several  mining  companies  the  waste  rock  is  to  be  carried  out  through 
the  tunnel  for  40  cents  a  ton.  By  this  arrangement  the  mining  companies 
will  save  60  cents  a  ton,  the  cost  of  hoisting  the  waste  to  the  surface  from 
the  1,500-ft  level  being  $1.00  a  ton.  It  will  also  be  a  good  thing  for  the 
tunnel  company. 

While  work  is  being  done  in  the  mines  thre  will  always  be  waste  rock 
to  carry  out.  The  quantity  of  ore  to  be  handled  may  be  limited,  but  of 
waste  rock  there  is  no  end.  Like  the  poor  among  the  human  family,  it 
is  ‘‘always  with  us.”  On  the  huge  dumps  below  the  hoistinsr  works  of 
the  leading  mines  of  the  Comstock  lie  millions  on  millions  of  tons  of  waste 
rock.  Had  the  tunnel  company  no  more  than  10  cents  a  ton  for  all  these 
mountains  of  waste,  it  would  give  them  more  than  ten  times  the  amount 
of  money  their  royalty  of  $1  on  each  ton  of  ore  hoisted  has  ever  put  into 
their  coffers. 

At  present  the  waste  is  being  hauled  out  through  the  tunnel  by  mule- 
power,  but  soon  trains  of  cars  will  be  run  by  electricity.  The  current  for 
this  use  can  be  generated  by  the  Pelton  water-wheels  and  dynamos  already 
in  position  on  th^e  1,500-ft.  level  of  the  Chollar  mine.  Even  with  mules 
as  propelling  power,  the  tunnel  company  are  doing  very  well.  Four 
mules  draw  a  train  of  14  cars,  each  car  carrying  two  tons,  a  total  of  28 
tons  a  trip.  The  tunnel  is  a  little  less  than  four  miles  in  length,  and  for 
each  trip  made  they  are  now  receiving $11.20  from  the  mining  companies. 
Let  the  tunnel  people  make  what  they  may  at  hauling  the  waste,  the  mine 
owners  have  no  reason  to  complain,  as  on  each  such  trainload  of  28  tons 
hauled  out  they  save  $16.80,  Once  the  tunnel  company  begin  running 
trains  of  rock  cars  by  means  of  electricity,  it  is  thought  they  will  be  able 
to  clear  about  20  cents  on  each  ton  of  waste  handled. 

The  amount  of  waste  now  being  hoisted  per  month  at  the  mines  on  the 
Vii’ginia  City  end  of  the  Comstock  lode,  from  the  Bullion  north  to  the 
Union  Consolidated,  is  17,609  tons.  This  is  shown  by  the  average  at  each 
mine  during  six  months.  The  transportation  of  this  waste  through  the 
tunnel  would  amount  to  $7,043.60  a  month  or  $84,523.20  a  year  ;  and  the 
saving  to  the  mine  owners  would  be  $11,565.40  a  month,  or  $126,784.80  a 
year. 

The  exploitation  of  the  large  front  lode,  at  the  croppings  of  which  a 
number  of  companies  have  been  nibbling  for  a  quart  r  of  a  century,  is 

*  For  additional  information  ppncerqiag  this  company  see  the  Knoineerimq  anq 
Mining  Journal  of  Oot.  29.  ' 
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an  enterprise  that  will  not  only  prove  profitable  to  the  tunnel  company 
but  may  also  prove  a  lucky  venture  for  all  interested  in  it,  among  whom 
are  several  of  the  leading  mining  men  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  explor¬ 
ing  drift  just  started  in  the  tunnel  will  pass  through  and  prospect  the  St. 
Johns  mine  before  reaching  the  Occidental  mine,  its  objective  point.  The 
Occidental  Company  formerly  refused  to  pay  a  royalty  on  the  ore  ex¬ 
tracted  by  them  on  the  ground  of  not  being  connected  with  the  tunnel, 
but  now  they  have  contra«ted  to  pay  the  Comstock  Tunnel  Company 
§12,940  back  royalty  up  to  September  1st,  1891.  and  thereafter  $1  a  ton 
royalty  on  all  ore  taken  out  of  the  mine,  the  money  paid  to  be  applied  to 
the  running  of  a  drift  southward  in  the  Brunswick  lode.  The  tunnel  peo¬ 
ple  are  to  run  this  drift  1,000  ft.  or  2,000  ft.  at  their  option,  and  when  the 
drift  is  completed  the  Occidental  will  pay  the  same  royalty  that  is  paid  by 
other  Comstock  mining  companies. 

The  object  of  the  new  drift  is  not  only  to  connect  the  Occidental  mine 
with  the  tunnel,  but  also  to  prospect  at  depth  the  interveiiing  St.  John's 
claim.  Ground  was  formally  broken  in  the  new  drift  on  the  lOtli  of 
October.  1891. 

The  Brunswick  lode,  where  cut  by  the  tunnel,  is  113  ft.  m  width. 
Its  course  is  almost  north  and  south,  and  it  has  a  dip  to  the  east  of  4.')°. 
The  tunnel  passes  through  the  lode  at  a  depth  (on  the  slope)  of  about  2.3()b 
ft.  below  the  cropping,  and  at  a  vertical  depth  of  1.361  ft.  below  the  sur¬ 
face.  The  lode  at  the  tunnel  level  is  a  solid  body  of  (}uartz  ;  and  in  its 
center,  11,613  ft.  from  the  mouth  of  the  Comstock  tunnel,  was  started  the 
new  drift.  As  the  rock  is  firm  and  dry  no  timbers  are  likely  to  be  re¬ 
quired  ill  the  drift,  which  will  be  run  in  a  direct  line  to  the  Occidental 
mine. 

At  the  point  where  it  is  cut  through  by  the  tunnel  the  vein  contains 
sufficient  precious  metals  to  show  that  it  is  fertile — that  the  quartz 
is  of  a  kind  in  which  ore  can  “live."  No  ore  that  will  pay  for  milling  is 
exposed,  yet  the  vein  is  so  far  mineralized  that  small  assays  are  obtain¬ 
able  in  all  parts  of  it,  and  selected  samples  have  been  taken  from  it  that 
went  as  high  as  §30  a  ton.  This  is  a  very  encouraging  feature.  That  a 
“bonanza"  did  not  happen  to  be  found  at  the  particular  point  where  the 
tunnel  passed  through  it  does  not  at  all  detract  from  the  value  of  the  lode 
in  the  eyes  of  experienced  mining  men.  A  “chimney"  of  ore  is  liable  to 
be  cut  into  at  any  time  in  drifting  along  on  the  course  of  the  vein:  indeed, 
ore  may  exist  directly  above  the  tunnel.  Had  the  Sutro  tunnel  been  run 
into  the  present  Consolidated  California  &  Virginia  ground  in  the  early 
days  it  would  have  cut  through  quartz  that  would  have  given  no  hint  of 
the  great  bonanza  above — the  biggest  ever  found  on  the  Comstock  lode. 

It  IS  not  alone  by  what  is  to  be  seen  in  this  large  front  lode  at  the  level 
of  the  tunnel  that  we  are  to  judge  of  its  value.  At  various  points  along 
its  whole  length  paying  ore  has  been  found  at  and  near  the  surface.  At  the 
Occidental  mine  bullion  to  the  value  of  over  a  million  dollars  has  been  ex¬ 
tracted:  from  the  St.  John's  (now  Zadig)  many  thousands  of  dollars  have 
lieen  taken  first  and  last,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  Bailey,  Monte  Cristo 
and  other  mines  on  the  lode,  though  all  the  work  has  been  done  at  and 
near  the  surface.  Between  the  surface  croppings  an  J  the  Comstock 
tunnel  level  (a  distance  of  over  2,000  ft.)  there  is  room  for  several  first-class 
bonanzas;  and  there  is  ore  to  begin  with  at  the  surface,  showing  where 
chimneys  exist.  It  is  strange  that  a  drift  was  not  run  long 
ago  on  this  great  front  vein,  considering  the  advantages  afi'orded  by 
the  tunnel:  but  it  would  seem  that  those  in  possession  of  means  sufficient 
for  the  un.lertaking  were  intent  upon  various  projects  on  the  main  Com- 
sUx’k  lode,  while  the  men  controlling  the  mines  on  this  front  vein  weie 
able  only  to  work  them  in  a  small  way.  All  who  own  claims  on  the 
Brunswick  lode  are  interested  in  the  exploitation  now  commenced.  The 
new  drift  will  tap  the  Occidental  mine  at  a  depth  of  l.OflO  ft.  below  the 
level  of  the  lowest  tunnel.  The  connection  with  the  mine  will  not  only 
give  })erfect  ventilation,  but  will  also  afford  excellent  facilities  for  work¬ 
ing.  Small  Pelton  water-wheels  may  then  be  used  for  driving  various 
kinds  of  underground  machinery.  All  the  waste  rock  of  the  mine  may  be 
sent  out  through  the  tunnel  and  a  great  saving  made  in  that  way. 

Once  the  drift  is  in  1,000  ft.,  cross  cutting  will  be  commenced  in  the 
Zadig;  also  "upraises”  will  be  made  in  the  vein.  There  will  be  a  great  body 
of  quartz  to  explore.  Taking  the  dip  of  45’  the  vein  would  measure  to 
the  top  of  shaft  No.  3  (near  at  hand),  1,9‘25  ft.  Calling  it  even  1,900  this 
would  give  in  the  first  1,000  ft.  of  the  vein  a  body  of  214,700,000  cu.  ft.  of 
quartz  to  explore. 

The  Brunswick  lode  is  an  immense  one.  Huge  masses  of  quartz  are  to 
be  seen  along  the  line  of  its  croppings  and  the  vein  is  thus  plainly  traceable 
through  all  the  locations  that  have  been  made  on  it,  and  the  Keyes  mine 
at  the  north,  and  the  Buckeye  on  the  south,  are  undoubtedly  on  the  same 
lode.  This  shows  the  east  fi.ssure  to  be  a  very  strong  one  —a  fissure  worthy 
of  constituting  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Comstock  silver  belt  or  “gang- 
zug,'’  as  the  Germans  would  call  it. 

Many  fractures  are  everywhere  to  be  found  in  the  propylite,  but  the 
two  great  fissures  are  the  most  westerly  ones,  on  which  are  seen  the  Com¬ 
stock  croppings,  and  that  farthest  east  on  which  is  the  Brunswick  lode. 
The  first  vein  of  quartz  cut  by  the  Comstock  tunnel  was  what  isknownas 
the  Silver  Star.  It  is  evidently  a  branch  or  offshoot  of  the  Brunswick  lode, 
with  which  it  will  probably  be  found  to  unite  in  going  to  the  southward. 

The  Brunswick  lode  show’s  all  the  ear  marks  of  a  true  fissure.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  the  strength  of  the  croppings,  the  great  distance 
to  which  the  vein  is  traceable  on  the  surface,  and  the  heavy  clay  gouge 
found  next  to  the  hanging  wall.  Besides  this  there  is  to  be  seen  at  the 
Occidental  a  feature  of  interest  of  a  kind  to  be  found  on  the  surface  in  no 
other  place  along  the  Comstock  ore  belt.  This  is  a  section  of  the  footwall 
that  projects  about  30  ft.  into  the  open  air  above  the  body  of  the  vein. 
This  patch  of  exposed  footwall  has  been  (by  attrition)  rendered  as  smooth 
and  polished  as  a  piece  of  glazed  pottery. 

Although  the  Occidental  mine  was  located  over  thirty  years  ago,  and 
there  has  been  steam  hoisting  machinery  on  it  for  several  years,  the 
greatest  depth  now  attained  is  only  7.50  ft.  In  other  claims  taken  on 
the  lode  (the  Brunswick)  about  the  same  time  very  much  less  work  has 
b?en  done.  The  Monte  Cristo  his  been  explored  to  no  greater  depth  than 
1.50  ft.  and  in  all  the  other  claims  there  has  been  mere  surface  scratch- 
ing.  The  exploitation  of  this  great  front  vein  should  be  of  much  interest 
to  the  mining  world.  In  all  this  Comstrxik  belt  undoubtedly  occurred 
numerous  injt^cuoiis  of  igneous  rocks  affording  the  conditions  of  soffataric 
action  to  metalliferous  deposits,  therefore  there  is  no  goid  reason  whv 
this  huge  vein  sh  mid  n  >t  contain  some  valuable  bonanz  is. 
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The  cu|H)!as  in  use  are  fitted  with  the  Greiner  attachment,  which  we 
estimate  effects  a  saving  of  alxnit  20%  in  the  fuel.  Ow  ing  to  the  necessity 
for  melting  very  hot.  our  fuel  ratio  is  higher  than  it  otherwise  would  lx*. 
We  have  melted  as  much  as  64,000  lbs.  of  iron  in  an  hour  in  one  cupola. 
When  using  coke  we  have  melted  14  lbs.  of  iron  per  pound  of  fuel,  bed  not 
included.  The  Greiner  attachment  does  not  ajipear  to  have  increased  the 
sjieed  of  melting;  but  on  this  point  we  cannot  yet  speak  w’ith  certainty,  as 
the  cupolas  have  not  been  pushed  to  their  fulf  capicity  for  any  length  of 
time.  They  last  from  80  to  100  heats  on  one  patching. 

Between  the  cupolas  and  the  vessels  stand  the  ferro-manganese  heating 
furnaces.  These  furnaces  w’ere  originally  designed  to  heat  lime  in  their 
stacks.  At  the  speed  at  which  we  are  now’  running  we  do  not  find  this  to 
be  necessary’,  and  we  now’  add  the  lime  cold.  The  lime,  ferro  and  scrap 
are  hoisted  to  a  platform  in  the  roof,  w’hence  they  are  fed  into  the  vessels 
by  means  of  chutes. 

There  are  three  vessels,  two  of  10  and  one  of  13  tons,  nominal  capacity. 
They  are  10  ft.  in  diameter  at  the  trunnions,  and  17  ft.  high  from  tuyere 
plate  to  the  nose.  The  difference  in  capacity  is  due  to  the  shape  of  the 
vessels.  'I  he  smaller  are  drawn  in  tow’ard  the  tuyeres  below  the  trunnions, 
w’hile  the  larger  is  straight  from  above  the  trunnions  to  the  joint  .  We 
find  the  latter  to  be  the  preferable  shape. 

The  average  thickness  of  the  lining  is  15  in.,  which  is  rammed  up  in 
the  ordinary  manner  around  an  iron  or  wooden  “  former”  or  core.  I  he 
bottom  has  seven  tuyeres,  24  in.  long,  each  of  which  has  seven  }J-in.  holes. 
The  bottom  is  first  rammed  up  around  the  tuyeres  and  nut  on  the  vessel. 
The  lining  is  next  rammed  up  and  the  core  taken  out.  The  vessel  is  then 
fired  until  it  is  thoroughly  hot,  and  the  first  heat  is  taken  off  of  it  as  soon 
as  possible.  After  tins,  the  lining  w’ill  stand  for  some  time  (two  or  three 
days  in  summer  and  longer  in  winter)  w’ithout  deterioration  from  atmos- 

fiheric  causes.  It  takes  about  36  hours  to  ram  u[)  a  vessel,  or  about  48  hours 
rom  heat  to  lieat. 

The  average  life  of  a  lining  is  about  150  heats.  I  do  not  know  the 
average  life  of  a  Ixjttoni.  We  have  stop))ed  keeping  any  accurate  record 
of  them.  We  have  had  several  which  have  run  over  l,.50o  heats,  and  I 
should  say  that  our  average  for  the  past  year  was  betw’een  800  and  1,000 
heats.  The  bottoms  now’  on  the  vessels  have  run  353,  266  and  104  heats, 
respectively.  When  it  is  necessary  to  repair  the  linings  the  Ixittoms  are 
removed,  and  w’hen  the  vessels  are  ready  for  relining  the^  are  replaced  in 
the  same  condition  as  they  were  taken  off,  no  w’ork  having  been  done  to 
them  in  the  meantime.  The  last  bottom  was  lost  by  its  slicking  to  the 
joint  as  it  was  being  taken  off  to  repair  the  lining. 

During  the  six  months  ending  June  30th,  1892,  we  used  an  average  of 
1-9  tuyeres  to  a  blow’.  At  present  the  average  since  July  1st  is  1’17  to  a 
blow. 

After  each  blow  the  bottom  plate  is  taken  off  and  the  tuyeres  examined. 
If  any  are  t(x>  short,  they  are  knocked  out  by  means  of  a  long  bar  run  in 
from  the  nose,  and  new  ones  are  put  in  their  place.  'I  he  plate  is  put  on 
again  and  gentle  blast  is  turned  on  the  vessel.  “  Slurry,”  consisting  of 
crushed  brick  and  tar  is  throw’n  in.  until  the  holes  around  the  tuyeres  are 
filled  up.  and  the  bottom  has  been  brought  up  to  the  original  level.  Strong 
blast  is  then  turned  on  and  the  vessel  is  allowed  to  stand  a  short  time  for 
the  “slurry”  to  set.  A  full  set  of  tuyeres  can  be  changed  and  the  iKittom 
built  up,  in  20  minutes  or  less.  This  Ls  show  n  by  the  fact  that  w’e  have 
made  25  heats  in  11 4  hours.  This  means  intervals  of  25  minutes  tetween 
blow’s  or  .50  minutes  between  blows  on  the  same  vessel,  since  we  always 
have  tw  o  in  service  at  the  same  time.  We  have  not  yet  reached  the  ca- 
jiacity  of  our  vessels. 

In  front  of  and  betw’een  the  vessels  stand  two  hydraulic  cranes.  These 
cranes  raise,  sw’ing,  rock  in  and  out.  and  tip  the  ladle  by  power.  They 
are  used  for  charging  the  vessels  and  taking  the  steel  away  from  them. 

The  steel  ladle  is  placed  by  the  cranes  on  a  traveling  casting  crane, 
draw’n  by  a  locomotive,  which  runs  along  the  side  of  the  int.  The  latter 
is  straight  and  at  right  angles  to  the  converting  house.  It  is  served  by 
three  ordinai’y  Holley  cranes,  and  one  Wellman  crane  for  handling  the 
Ddles.  The  ladle  repair  shed  is  at  the  opjMisite  end  of  the  casting  house 
from  the  vessels.  The  hot  molds  are  jilaced  upright  u|K)n  cast  iron  cars 
and  are  shifted  out  of  the  mill,  while  the  ingots  are  sent  over  to  the 
blooming  mill  in  an  upright  position.  The  average  weight  of  our  ordi¬ 
nary  ingot  is  5,.500  lbs.  They  are  17i  in.  X  124  in.  at  the  bottom  and 
6  in.  X  20  in.  at  the  top,  by  78  in.  long.  We  are  obliged  to  rise  many 
different  sizes  of  molds,  which  run  from  12  in.  X  12  in.  to  24  in.  X  '24  in. 
in  squares,  and  from  12  in.  X  16  in.  to  10  in.  X  31  in.  in  rectangles.  The 
heaviest  ingots  weigh  about  7,000  lbs.  each  and  the  lightest  3,()0()  lbs. 

The  blooming  train  is  36  in.  betw’een  pinion  centers.  The  rolls  are  30  in. 
in  diameter  on  the  collars,  with  2  in.  deep  grooves.  They  have  32  in.  rise, 
so  that  a  36  in.  slab  can  be  edged  up,  if  necessary.  This  is  somewhat  hard 
ujKin  the  mill,  how’ever,  as  the  spindle  is  a  little  short  for  so  great  a  rise. 
The  grooves  in  the  set  commonly  used  are  lO  in.,  7  in..  5  in.  and  4  in.  in 
w’idth,  W’ith  a  30  in.  “bull  head”  in  the  middle.  On  these  rolls  we  have 
rolled  squares  from  4  X  4  in.  to  15  X  15  in.,  and  flats  from  12  X  14  ir .  to 
28  X  4  in.  Train  is  driven  by  a  40  X  48  in.  Southwark  reversing  engine. 

The  ingots  are  heated  in  three  upright  or  Hainsworth  furnaces.  Two 
of  them  have  two  pits  each,  while  the  other  has  four  pits.  The  ingots 
from  No.  3  furnace  are  sw’ung  directly  from  the  pit  into  a  tilting  chair, 
w’hich  places  them  on  the  table.  They  run  down  this  table  by  gravity 
until  they  reach  the  driven  roll  tables.  These  roll  tables  are  much  too 
light  for  the  ingots  they  are  now  handling,  and  will  soon  be  replaced  by 
heavier  ones.  They  were  originally  designed  to  handle  ingots  weighing 
not  over  3,000  lbs.  each.  The  new’  tables  will  have  rollers  12  in.  in  diame¬ 
ter,  and  H  i°’  thick,  with  6  in.  journals  cast  on  them.  The  journals  will 
run  in  cast  iron  bushings,  slipping  into  square  boxes,  w’hich  latter  are 
dropjied  into  recesses  cast  in  the  roller  housings. 

At  present  w’e  have  but  53  ft.  from  the  rolls  to  the  shears,  but  with  the 
new  tables  we  w’ill  have  163  ft.  The  shears  are  of  the  geared  guillotine 
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ference  is  tliat  these  boilers  have  a  separate  stack  eacli,  while  the  others 
have  one  stack  to  each  pair.  For  these  boilers,  buckwheat  anthracite 
coal  is  used  exclusively.  One  of  them  is  fitted  with  a  McCleave  grate 
With  the  Shertield  grate  we  have  evaporated  10.37  lbs.  of  water  with  one  | 
pound  of  combustible,  while  witli  the  McCleave  grate  we  have  evaporated 
9  63  lbs  of  water  with  one  pound  of  combustible,  from  and  at  213  deg.  i 
Fahr. 

'riie  above  description,  taken  in  connection  with  the  general  plan.  , 
will  serve  to  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  design  of  the  plant  and  part  of  I 
tlie  practice.  1  will  only  further  trespass  on  your  time  by  adiling  a  j 
few  w^ords  as  to  our  practice  in  convereion.  This  practice  is  largely  i 
built  upon  that  developed  by  Mr.  Ernst  Bertrand,  now  dirt'ctor  of  the  j 
steel  w'orks  and  rolling  mills  of  the  Prager  Eisenindustrie  Gesellschaft  i 
at  Kladno,  Bohemia,  and  formerly  superintendent  of  tne  steel  works  (tf  ! 
the  Teplitzer  Walzwerk.  Mr,  Bertrand  acted  as  our  consulting  en¬ 
gineer  for  several  years,  and  we  are  deeply  indebtinl  to  him  for  nuu-h 
very  valuable  information  and  suggestion,  both  in  tlie  design  of  llie 
l»lant  and  in  the  canying  out  and  development  of  the  piwess. 

The  pig-iron  w'e  use  has  about  the  following  composition:  -Silicon, 
from  ()•.')%  downwards;  sulphur,  from  0-02%  to  0-(V4%;  manganese, 
about  0  8%,  and  phosphorus,  from  2-50%  to  3-'X)%.  The  cupola  mix- 
Inn^  is  so  arranged  as  to  contain  about  0‘3%  or  less  of  silicon;  O  tKl.c  «>r 
h'ss  of  sulphur;  0‘8%  of  manganese,  and  phosphorus  as  requiriHl  by  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Phosphorus  is,  of  course,  our  principal  heat  giving  <>le- 
ment,  and  the  amount  of  it  in  the  charge  is  regulatinl  on  tliat  basis. 
If.  for  any  reason,  such  as  slow'  running  or  cold  melting,  w'e  iumhI 
more  h(*at  at  the  pit,  the  phosphoims  content  of  the  cii.irgt*  is  in 


pass  back  from  the  slag  into  the  steel.  This  fact  has  lieen  provetl  by 
taking  samples  from  the  vessel  before  pouring,  and  others  from  the 
ingots  as  cast.  If  the  slag  is  too  thin,  the  latter  are  invariably'  higher 
in  phosphoins.  It  is  also  shown  b.v  the  fact  that,  in  the  rare  cast's 
where  there  is  any  difference  between  the  ingots,  the  last  one  is  in¬ 
variably  the  higher  in  phosphorus. 

The  “  change  ”  is  determined  by  means  of  the  spectroscope.  Tlie 
length  of  the  after-blow  is  detennined  by  tlie  amount  of  air  blown 
through  the  metal.  This  amount  is  measured  by  means  of  counting 
the  revolutions  of  the  blowing  engines,  as  explained  above.  In  de¬ 
ciding  when  to  tum  down  the  vessel,  we  pay  no  attention  to  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  time,  nor  to  an.v  indications  given  by  the  smoke  or  flame. 

Tlie  average  length  of  the  blow,  on  our  present  charge  of  2G.000  It),  is 
sixteen  minutes.  Tlie  fore-blow  averages  eleven  minutes  and  the  after- 
blow'  live  minutes,  in  lengtli.  AVe  have  had,  however,  many  blows  last¬ 
ing  from  twi'iity  to  twenty-five  minutes.  The  longest  blow  w'as  fifty- 
two  minutes,  and  the  shortest  was  eight  minutes.  The  latter  was  mad** 
on  a  charge  of  only  18,000  Iti.  The  longest  alter-blow'  was  eighteen 
minutes,  and  the  shortest  Avas  one  minute  and  eighteen  seconds.  The 
latter  Avas  made  on  an  18,000-lb  charge  also. 

As  the  v(  ssel  tunis  doAAm,  the  ferro  is  dropped  into  it  by  meaii.s  of 
the  lime  chutes.  The  ferro  p.asses  immediately  tlirough  the  slag,  but 
it  is  hardly  meltiHl  l.cfore  the  vessel  comes  to  rest  in  the  horizontal 
IHisition.  tile  interval  being  only  aliout  Iaa’o  secoiuis.  We  use  from  0-(;% 
to  t)-S%  of  an  80%  ferro-manganese.  _ 

(To  lie  continued,) 
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SEVENTEENTH  ANNUAL  EEPOKT  OF  THE  CHIEF  INSPECTOR  OF  MINES 

FOR  OHIO. 

R.  M.  Haseltine,  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Mines,  has  filed  with  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  his  annual  report  for  the  year  1891.  The  report  takes  up  all  the  sub¬ 
jects  embraced  by  the  department  with  a  comideteness  which  indicates  a 
careful  study  of  the  mining  industry  of  the  State. 

The  harmonious  relations  existing  between  the  operators  and  miners 
during  the  past  few  years  are  still  maintained.  No  occasion  arose  during 
the  year  whereby  the  aid  of  tlie  courts  was  employed  to  enforce  the  min¬ 
ing  law.  and  the*  appropriation  made  for  that  purpose  was  returned  un¬ 
expended. 

The  report  shows  that  there  were  8.19  mines  in  the  State,  802  of  which 
were  in  operation,  which  is  a  gain  of  78  over  the  preceding  year.  The 
average  time  worked  was  thirty-three  and  one  third  weeks,  which  is  a 
loss  of  three  days;  21,081  miners  and  2,916  day  hands  found  employment  in 
and  about  the  mines  during  the  year.  Sixty -six  new  mines  were  opened, 
76  remained  suspended,  and  67  were  either  worked  out  or  abandoned. 

One  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty-three  inspections  were  made  by 
the  members  of  the  department;  60  sets  of  scales  were  tested,  and  194  per¬ 
manent  improvements  made  in  the  mines.  Of  these,  53  were  new  furnaces 
built,  17  were  fans  erected,  .55  were  air  shafts  sunk,  26  were  second  open¬ 
ings  made,  19  were  pairs  of  safety-catches  placed  on  the  cages,  19  were 
8tairwa>  s  built,  and  five  were  speaking  tubes  placed  in  shafts  where  the 
human  voice  could  not  be  distinctly  heard. 

The  statistical  portion  of  the  report  indicates  the  year  to  have  Ijeen  one 
of  great  prosperity.  The  coal  tonnage  of  the  State  was  13,0.50,185  tons,  ex¬ 
ceeding  that  of  the  preceding  year  by  1,231,335  tons.  This  amount  of  gain 
has  been  exceeded  but  three  times  since  the  creation  of  the  department. 
The  counties  of  Athens,  Hocking  and  Perry,  commonly  knov\  n  as  the 
Hocking  Valley,  produced  36  40;^  of  the  entire  output  of  the  State.  There 
was  also  an  increase  rf  1,904  miners  as  compared  with  1890,  while  the 
number  of  day  hands  decreased  36. 

The  production  of  fire-clay  amounted  to  1,087.560  tons,  a  gain  of 
254,401  tons  over  1890.  The  number  of  pemens  engaged  in  mining  fire¬ 
clay  increased  181,  and  the  hands  engaged  in  manufacture,  1,563. 

The  production  of  iron  ore  amounted  to  67.980  tons;  of  this  amount, 
15,540  tons  were  of  the  black  band  and  52,440  tons  were  of  the  hematite 
variety.  This  industry  for  several  years  has  ceased  to  be  much  of  a  fac¬ 
tor  iu  the  mineral  production  of  the  State,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
decrease  during  the  past  year  amounted  to  110.104  tons. 

In  the  limestone  industry  gains  were  made  in  six  of  the  nine  classifica¬ 
tions  of  stone.  The  number  of  hands  employed  was  increased  by  844 
and  the  average  time  worked  in  each  county  decreased  five  weeks, 

There  were  44  fatal,  66  serious  and  152  minor  accidents  during  the 
year,  from  which  we  derive  the  fact  that  296,.59.5  tons  of  coal  were  mined 
to  each  life  lost ;  197,750  to  each  serious  accident  and  118,638  tons  to  the 
total  number  of  both  serious  and  fatal  casualties.  The  causes  of  the 
accidents  are  attributed  to  three  sources,  viz.:  Falls  of  coal,  falls  of  roof 
and  coming  in  contact  with  the  mine  cars,  which  causes  furnished  70‘50;J 
of  the  total  number  of  accidents. 

Light  carburetted  hydrogen  gas  was  found  in  27  mines  in  the -State,  but 
no  fatal  accidents  were  reported  from  this  cause. 

The  introduction  within  the  last  two  years  of  large  numbers  of  un¬ 
skilled  miners  is  severely  criticised  by  the  inspector,  as^a  large  number 
of  the  casualties  ate  attributable  to  this  cause. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  mines  adopting  mining  machines  has 
fallen  short  of  the  expectations  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  Flush¬ 
ing  Coal  Company,  in  Belmont  County,  was  the  only  one  added  to  the 
list,  while  at  five  mines  in  which  they  had  been  installed  at  the  close  of 
the  preceding  year  their  use  has  been  discontinued.  Of  these,  three 
used  electricity  and  two  compressed  air  as  motive  power.  Mining  ma¬ 
chines  are  used  in  21  mines  in  the  State.  Of  these,  13  use  compressed  air, 
6  electricity  anct  in  two  cases  both  powers  are  employed  ;  1,654,081  tons, 
a  gain  of  505.632  totas  over  the  preceding  year,  were  produced  by  this 
means,  which  furnished  employment  to  900  hands.  There  are  114  mining 
machines  in  use,  of  which  25  are  of  the  electric  type  while  89  use  com¬ 
pressed  air.  Coal  is  transported  by  electric  motors  in  two  mines  in  the 
State. 

The  Chief  Inspector  handles  the  subject  of  machine  mining  in  a  manner 
showing  a  careful  study  of  the  subject  to  have  been  made. 

A  prominent  feature  of  the  report  is  the  subject  of  illuminating  oils 
used  in  the  mines.  A  table  showing  the  analysis  of  38  samples  taken 
in  different  counties  indicates  that  in  almost  every  instance  they  were 
found  to  be  heavily  adulterated  with  mineral  oil.  This  subject  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  good  part  of  the  inspector’s  time  and  attention. 

Another  prominent  feature,  and  one  which  should  receive  the  attention 
of  the  General  Assembly,  is  an  article  on  the  wasteful  methods  of  mining 
the  coal  in  the  State.  The  methods  of  mining  and  the  matter  of  allow¬ 
ing  large  quantities  of  coal  to  remain  unmined  in  abandoned  workings, 
as  is  being  done  almost  daily  throughout  the  coal  fields  of  the  State,  are 
treated  in  a  critical  manner  which  shows  a  careful  canvass  of  the  subject 
to  have  been  made.  This  should  receive  careful  consideration  and  if 
possible  be  remedied. 

The  report  is  the  largest  and  most  complete  ever  issued  by  the  depart¬ 
ment  and  will  be  of  great  interest  to  all  connected  with  the  industry. 

The  public  printer  is  now  ready  to  begin  the  work  on  it  and  Mr.  Hasel- 
tine  expects  to  have  it  ready  for  distribution  m  a  few  weeks. 


THE  MINERAL  PRODUCT  OF  QUEENSLAND  FOR  1891. 

The  production  of  antimony  in  1891  amounted  to  but  217  tons  valued  at 
£3,625;  the  mines  in  the  Gympie,  Palmer  and  Hodgkinson  districts  remain¬ 
ing  inactive  owing  to  the  low  price  of  the  metal.  At  Cocoa  Creek,  from 
which  the  greater  portion  of  the  output  came,  the  ore  contains  a  consid¬ 
erable  percentage  of  gold,  necessitating  an  expensive  treatment  at  a  dis¬ 
tance. 

Bismuth  was  produced  to  the  extent  of  117  tons  valued  at  £11,070, 
against  31  tons  in  1890  valued  at  £1,481.  The  Carrington  Company  in 
the  Sellheim  district  has  erected  a  large  plant  and  has  developed  the 
mine  thoroughly,  making  available  a  large  quantity  of  ore.  The  demand 
for  this  metal,  however,  is  exceedingly  limited,  so  that  a  large  output 
would  lower  the  price,  while  the  consumption  would  not  be  increased. 
A  “  combine  ”  has,  therefore,  been  formed  to  regulate  the  output.  The 
Mount  Biggenden  mine,  which  contains  both  bismuth  and  gold,  is  being 
actively  worked . 

The  production  of  coal  has  decreased  from  1.38,334  tons  in  1890,  valued 
at  £157,077,  to  271,603  tons,  valued  at  £128.198,  owing  mainly  to  the  de¬ 
creased  production  in  the  Ipswich  and  Wide  Bay  regions,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  coal  mining  districts  in  the  colony,  owing  to  both  labor  troubles 
and  slackness  in  the  trade. 

Copper  is  an  unimportant  product  of  this  colony,  only  98  tons  of  ore, 
valued  at  £875,  being  raised  in  1891,  against  lc.5  tons,  valued  at  £3,000,  in 
1890.  Although  large  veins  are  known  to  exist,  so  far  no  profit  has  been 
made,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  transportation  of  the  ore  to  the  sea¬ 
board. 

The  output  of  gold,  which  is  by  far  the  chief  mineral  production  of 
this  colony,  suffered  a  slight  falling  off  from  that  of  1890  during  1891, 
but  576,439  oz.,  valued  at  £2,017,536  10s.,  being  produced,  as  against 
610,587  oz..  valued  at  £2,137,054  10s.  in  the  previous  year.  This  was  due 
in  a  measure  to  the  decreased  production  of  the  Mount  Morgan  Mining 
Company,  Limited,  in  the  Rockhampton  district.  The  production  of  the 
Mount  Morgan  mine  fell  from  333,.582  oz.,  valued  at  £l,:33l,484  18s.  5d.  in 
1889  to  about  220,000  oz.  in  1890  and  to  143,795  oz.  in  1891.  The  grade  of 
the  ore  likewise  fell  from  an  average  of  4  oz.  6  dwt.  4  gr.  in  1889toloz. 
15  dwt.  in  1891.  The  cost  per  ton  of  ore  in  1889  is  stated  to  have  been 
about  §15. 

If  the  Rockhampton  district  suffered  a  falling  off.  Charters  Towers  made 
a  material  increase.  The  output  of  gold  in  1891,  some  223,403  oz.,  being 
the  largest  in  its  history  ;  173,789  tons  were  crushed  with  an  average 
yield  of  1  oz.  5  dwt.  10  gr.  per  ton,  against  crushings  of  121,406  tons  in 
1890,  with  an  average  yield  of  15  dwt.  13  gr.  Tfius  the  ore  has  main¬ 
tained  its  grade  while  its  output  has  been  increased  40^. 

Tlie  Croydon  field  was  prosperous  also,  production  being  65.892  oz. 
against  60,308  in  1890.  The  Gympie  field,  however,  shows  a  falling  off 
from  115,456  oz.  in  1889,  and  78,044  oz.  in  1890,  to  60,284  oz.  in  1891. 

The  remainder  of  the  fields,  with  the  exception  of  the  Etheridge  remain 
in  statu  quo  This  latter  field,  operations  in  which  were  harassed  by 
bad  managment,  labor  troubles  and  inadequate  working  capital,  shows  a 
decrease  of  form  24,310  oz.  m  1890  to  17,568  oz.  in  1891.  Gold  mining, 
on  the  whole,  can  be  considered  to  be  in  a  most  flourishing  condition,  the 
high  grade  ot  the  ore  being  well  maintained  and  the  tonnage  increasing, 
and  when  reckless  management  is  replaced  by  efficiency  and  prudence  the 
large  auriferous  areas  of  Queensland  will  doubtless  prove  extremely  pro¬ 
ductive  and  profitable. 

Opal  mining  has  been  steadily  pursued  in  the  Thargomindah  district 
wherever  possible.  The  production  in  the  absence  of  reliable  statistics  is 
estimated  at  £10,000. 

The  production  of  silver-lead  fell  off  from  1,913J  tons  in  1890,  valued  at 
£56,639,  to  875  tons  in  1891,  valued  at  £21,879.  This  decrease  was  mainly 
owing  to  the  shut-down  of  the  smelting  works  at  Mount  Albion  and  the 
close-down  of  the  Ravens  wood  silver  mines.  A  considerable  quantity  of 
ore  is  still  mined  and  shipped  to  England,  however. 

The  production  of  tin  is  gradually  falling  off;  that  for  1891  being  2,236 
tons,  valued  at  £116,387,  against  2,970  tons,  valued  at  £154,936,  in  1890. 
This  was  due  to  the  impoverishment  of  the  tin  lodes  and  the  scarcity  of  water 
for  alluvial  washing  in  the  Herberton  district.  Tin  mining  in  the  Stan- 
thorp  district  is  likewise  becoming  less  profitable. 


Estimation  of  Sulphur  in  Copper. — The  method  generally  employed  is 
that  of  Fresenius,  but  it  is  long,  difficult  and  subject  to  certain  errors.  By 
a  new  method  which  has  been  proposed  by  C.  A.  Lobry  de  Bruyn,  says  the 
Revue  Industrielle,  which  seems  more  exact,  and  certainly  more  rapid,  25 
grams  of  copper  are  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  and  the  solution  electrolysed 
until  20  grams  of  copper  have  been  precipitated.  The  solution  is  then  eva¬ 
porated  until  all  the  nitric  acid  is  driven  off,  when  the  electrolysis  of  the 
copper  is  completed.  By  this  treatment,  all  the  sulphur  is  oxidized,  to 
sulphuric  acid,  and  is  easily  determined  in  the  solution  freed  from  copper. 

Price  of  Gaskohle  in  Germany. — The  following  table  exhibits  the  maxi¬ 
mum,  minimum  and  average  price,  per  metric  ton,  of  what  is  known  in 
Germany  as  Gaskohle,  at  four  principal  places,  during  the  twelve  years 
ending  with  1891.  Gaskohle  (Gas  Coal)  is  a  variety  ot  stone  coal,  which 
is,  of  course,  not  anthracite.  It  is  a  bituminous  coal,  used  for  steam  and 
domestic  purposes  and  is  not  restricted  to  the  manufacture  of  illuminat¬ 
ing  gas. 

Wholfsalk  Prick  OF  Gas  CoAT.8  IN  Germany  AT  THE  Mine,  Per  Metric  Ton 


Coppet’s  Method  of  Treating  Minerals  Containing  Nickel.— A  patent. 
No.  484,875,  has  been  issued  to  Jean  de  Coppet,  of  Paris,  for  a  method  of 
sieparating  cobalt  and  nickel  from  minerals,  mattes,  speiss  and  other  sub¬ 
stances  containing  cobalt,  nickel  and  copper,  by  reducing  the  cobalt  and 
nickel  of  the  mineral  to  the  metallic  state  and  separating  the  metallic 
cobalt  from  the  nickel  and  copper  by  means  of  an  acid  solution  of  copper. 

A  Large  Dressed  St''ne. — The  stoop  stone  to  be  laid  in  front  of  the 
Huntington  mansion.  Fifth  avenue  and  Fifty-seventh  street,  will  be  the 
largest  stone  ever  carried  by  rail.  Ii  weighs  24  tons  and  measures  22  ft. 
in  length,  15  ft.  in  width  and  is  8  in.  thick^.  At  the  presenttime  it  is  being 
dressed  at  J.  J.  &F.  P.  Treanor’s  stone  w’orks,  at  Hastings-on  the-Hudson, 
and  will  be  brought  to  the  city  shortly  on  Treanor’s  patent  stone  car.  In 
front  of  the  Vanderbilt  mansion  there  is  a  stone  weighing  eighteen  tons. 
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the  liquidator  of  the  Panama  Canal  Company  by  which  he  undertook  to 
form  a  company  to  continue  work  on  the  Panama  Canal  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  lapsing  of  the  concession  granted  to  the  old  company  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  •Colombia.  The  agreement  was  signed  by  the  liquidator  of 
the  Panama  Canal  Company  in  July  last  and  will  expire  on  September 
30th,  1893.  Mr,  Hielard’s  plan  for  the  organization  of  the  company  pro¬ 
vides  that  a  syndicate  with  a  capital  of  180,000,000  francs  shall  take  over 
all  of  the  existing  assets  of  the  old  Panama  Canal  Company  and  that  the 
latter  shall  receive  5^'  of  the  new  capital  and  one-half  of  the  net  profits. 

The  Pyrites  Deposit  of  Pilley’s  Island,  Newfoundland.— In  1888  the 
tvriter.  says  Mr.  Edward  Jack,  was  calknl  upon  to  visit  Pilley’s 
Island,  Noire  Dame  Bay,  Newfoundl.ind,  for  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
specting  a  deposit  of  iron  and  copper  sulphides,  w’hich  is  tiow  being 
extensively  works.'d,  thi-  protluet  being  sent  eliietly  to  Ncnv  York.  This, 
so  far  as  ihe  WTiler  knows,  is  the  most  extensive  pyrites  mine  on  the 
whole  Ameiican  coast  and  this  and  many  others  in  Newfoundland 
are  able  to  furnish  the  sulphuric  acid  no'eded  for  a  numbo‘r  of  chemi¬ 
cal,  pulp,  fertilizer  and  other  works.  I'ilh'y’s  Island  mine  is  but  one 
among  many  others.  It  is  within  a  hundred  yards  of  a  wharf  at  wliich 
steamships  of  3,000  tons  burden  can  load.  When  Mi\  Jack  vlsite«l  it, 
a  shaft  had  been  sunk  to  a  depth  of  sixtj'  feet;  the  deposit,  which  wais 
a  contact  om*,  uas  se\  (‘nty-two  feet  u  iile,  and  'wenty -three  feet  of  this 
carried  between  three  and  four  per  cent,  of  copper.  The  rest  w.as 
a  remarkably  pure  iron  sxilphide,  which  parted  so  easily  with  .  s  sul¬ 
phur  that  the  residue  left  after  roasting  out  the  sulphur  -was  sold  in 
New  Yoi’k  for  1^4.50  per  ton  for  iron  ore.  The  following  is  au  an.iljs's 
of  the  crude  ore: 

Copper .  0  07  I  Silici  . O' 13 

Sulphur .  51  "10  Lime . 0'22 

Iron . 48'35  |  Ar.Leaic . 0'012 

Antimony,  lead,  zinc,  bisinutn,  none. 

The  mining  at  Tilley’s  Island  is  done  by  drifting.  The  drift.s  there 
Be  it  enacted  by  tlie  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  I  are  8  feet  square,  giving,  according  to  tlie  estimation  .at  the  mine. 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  any  personiauthorized  to  |  about  eight  and  a  half  tons  of  ore  to  the  foot  driven,  the  cost  of  driv- 


Water  Softening  Appakatos. 


WATER  SOPTENING  APPARATUS. 

Many  of  the  water  softening  apparatus  at  present  in  use  occupy  too 
large  a  floor  space,  as  the  settling  tanks  are  generally  made  of  large  area. 
The  apparatus  illustrated  here  is  economical  of  floor  space,  and  it  also  has 
the  advantage  that  the  mixing  of  the  precipitant  with  the  water  is  con¬ 
ducted  automaticallv.  The  plant  is  made  by  the  Water  Softening  Com¬ 
pany,  London,  and  h'as  been  tried  with  success  at  several  places  in  Great 
Brdain.  Among  others,  Bolckow,  Vaughan  &  Co.,  of  Middlesbrough, 
have  found  it  useful  in  softening  mine  water  which  contains  the  bicar¬ 
bonates  of  lime  and  iron  in  large  quantities.  The  chemicals — lime  for  the 
bicarbonates  of  iron  and  lime  and  soda  for  the  sulphates  of  lime — are 
mixed  in  the  two  upper  tanks. 

The  reagents  are  mixed  in  one  while  the  contents  of  the  other  are  be¬ 
ing  delivered  to  the  water  that  is  being  treated.  The  two  tanks  below 
the  mixing  tanks  receive  th^  reagents  an  I  deliver  them  through  ball 
valves  which  regulate  the  flow  to  the  central  tank  through  which  the 
water  to  be  softened  passes.  The  water  and  reagents  then  pass  into  the 
settling  tank  at  the  bottom  and  as  the  current  rises  through  this  tank  of 
wide  area  and  between  the  two  sloping  plates  its  velocity  decreases  and 
consequently  the  carbonates  of  lime  and  iron  are  precipitated  between 
the  plates  and  the  walls.  A  strainer  of  shavings  at  the  top  of  the  tank 
keeps  back  the  last  traces  of  the  precipitates.  The  entire  plant  measures 
18  ft.  by  11  ft,  and  the  total  height  is  17  ft.  It  is  capable  of  softening  4,000 
gallons  of  water  per  hour. 


DIGEST  OP  SPECIAL  DECISIONS  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 

MINER.tL  LAND  LAWS-STONE  LAND— ACT  OF  CONGRESS  OF  AUG.  4,  1892. 
(Public — No,  199  ) 

An  Act  to  Authorize  the  Entry  nf  Landa  Chiefly  Valuable  for  Building 
Stone  Under  the  Placer  Mining  Laws. 


enter  lands  under  the  mining  laws  of  the  United  States  may  enter  lands 
that  are  chiefly  valuable  for  building  stone  under  the  provisions  of  the 
law  in  relation  to  placer  mineral  claims:  Provided,  that  lands  reserved 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public  schools  or  donated  to  any  State  shall  not  be 
subject  to  entry  under  this  act. 

Sec.  II.  That  an  act  entitled  "An  act  for  the  sale  of  timber  lands  in  the 
States  of  California,  Oregon,  Nevada  and  Washington  Territory,”  approved 
June  3.  1878,  be.  and  the  same  is  hereby,  amended  by  striking  out  the 
words  “  States  of  California,  Oregon,  Nevada  and  Washington  Territory  ” 
where  the  same  occur  in  the  second  and  third  lines  of  said  act,  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  words.  “  public-land  States,”  the  purpose  of  this  act 
being  to  make  said  act  of  June  31,  1878,  applicable  to  all  the  public  land 
States. 

Sec,  III,  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  repeal  Section  24 
of  the  act  entitled  "  An  act  to  repeal  timber  culture  laws,  and  for  other 
purposes,”  approved  March  3d,  189l. 

Approved,  August  4th,  1891. 

1.  riie  first  section  of  the  above  act  extends  the  mineral  land  laws 


already  existing  so  as  to  bring  land  chiefly  valuable  for  building  stone 
within  the  provisions  of  said  law  to  the  extent  of  authorizing  a  placer 
entry. of  such  land.  The  proviso  to  the  said  first  section  excludes  lands 
reserved  for  the  benefit  of  public  schools  or  donated  to  any  State  from 
entry  under  the  act. 

2.  The  said  act  is  to  control  the  action  hereafter  of  registers  and  re¬ 
ceivers  of  the  General  Land  Office  in  reference  to  any  lands  subject  to 
entry  under  the  mining  laws. 


3.  It  is  not  the  understanding  of  the  Department,  however,  that  said 
first  section  withdraws  land  chiefly  viluable  for  building  stone  from 
entry  under  any  existing  law  applicable  thereto. 

4.  The  secoml  section  makes  the  timber  and  stone  act  of  June  3d,  1878 

(20  U.  S.  R  S.,  89)  applicable  to  all  the  public-land  States. — [Secy.  Interior 
Special.  Oct.  12,  1892.J _ 


Panama  Canal  Plans. — M.  Hielard,  vice-president  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Paris,  entered  into  an  agreement  a  few  months  ago  with 


iiig  being  81  poi-  foot.  The  ore  when  placed  on  th(,«  Tilling  ground  cost 
for  breaking  and  raising  68  cents  per  ton.  It  is  stated  that  inu*:h  more 
than  30,(X)0  tons  of  tliis  ore  goes  to  New'  York  this  season. 


PATENTS  GRANTED  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES  PATENT  OFFICE. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  patents  relating  to  mining,  metallurgy  and  kindred 
subjects  issued  by  the  United  States  Patent  Ottlce: 

TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  8TH,  1892.  * 

185,618.  Apparatus  for  and  Process  of  Refining  Copper  by  Electricity.  Franklin 
Farrel,  Ansonia,  Conn. 

485,6.31.  Apparatus  for  Extracting  Sulphur.  Leon  Labois,  Paris,  France. 

485,660.  Process  of  and  Apparatus  for  Washing  and  Drying  Phosphate  Rock,  Etc. 
Rufus  E.  Rose,  Kissimmee,  Fla. 

485,720,  485,521,  485,722.  Rock  Drill.  Abraham  J.  Sypher,  Chicago,  III. 

4:5,784,483,785.  Process  of  Casting  Armor.  George  H.  Chase  and  Henry  L.  Gantt, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

485,789.  Counterbalance  for  the  Discharge  Apparatus  for  Coal  or  Ore  Bins.  Richard 
W.  Ericson,  Aurora,  Assignor  to  the  Pettibone-AIulliken  &  Company, 
Chicago,  HI. 

485,796.  Apparatus  for  Superheating  Vapors  and  Gases.  Moritz  Honigmann,  Gre- 
venberg.  near  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Germany. 

48.5.797.  Screen  for  Metallic  Fumes.  Malvern  W.  lies,  Denver.  Colo. 

485.840.  Method  of  Bricking  Fine  Iron  Ores.  Thomas  A.  Edison,  Llewellyn  Park. 

N.  J 

485.841.  Method  of  Magnetically  Separating  Ores.  Thomas  A.  Edison,  Llewellyn 

Park.  N,  J. 

485,812.  Method  of  Magnetic  Ore  Separation.  Thomas  A.  Edison,  Llewellyn  Park, 
N.  J. 

485,917.  Process  of  Treating  Clay  and  Products  Thereof.  Alexander  D.  Elbers,  Ho- 
boken,  N.  J. 

485,919.  Manufacture  of  Mandrels  for  Electrolytic  Deposit  of  Tubes.  Francis  E. 

Eimore,  Leeds.  Assignor  to  Elmore’s  American  &  Canadian  Patent 
Copper  Depositing  Company,  Limited,  London,  England. 

485,927.  Process  of  Melting  Iron.  Henry  J.  GraL  8t.  Louis,  Mo.  Assignor  to  the 
Graf  Iron  .Melting  and  Manufacturing  Company,  East  St.  Louis,  Ill. 
485,962.  Ore  Separator.  Carl  A.  E.  .Vleinicke,  Clausthal,  Gerinauy. 

485,972.  Ore  Concentrator.  Thomas  T.  .McNary,  Hailey,  Idaho. 

485,981.  Art  of  and  Machine  for  Cutting  Flanged  Beams.  John  A.  Potter.  Mubhall. 
Assignor  of  one-half  to  Robert  W.  Grace  Ibttsburg.  Pa. 

5,982.  Rolling  Mill.  John  A.  Potter  and  per  T.  Berg,  Homestead,  Pa. 
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PERSONALS 

Mr.  Iv  D.  rarnioloe.  formerly  of  the  Ijudiiifrton 
iiiiue.  sueeeeds  ('apt.  Sakreson  at  the  Itiwahik. 

Mr.  .S.  A.  Ford,  chief  chemist  at  the  Kdfjar 
Tlioiiisoii  Steel  \\'orks.  has  resigned  on  account 
of  ill  health. 

Afr.  llhcn  E.  ( )lcott,  mining  engineer  of  this  city, 
left  on  the  Khh  inst.  for  ('hili  where  he  will  be 
pri»f(‘ssionally  engaged  for  several  months. 

Mr.  J.  C.  F.  Jtandolph.  consulting  mining  engi¬ 
neer.  has  returmal  from  his  long  absence  in  Horneo, 
Mexi<  o  .and  tin'  AVest,  and  has  resumed  business  at 
Itroadway. 

Mr.  .T.  K.  Xelsoii,  of  the  Denver  Society  of  (>ivil 
laiiriuet-rs.  is  now  surveying  the  district  lietween 
the  headwaters  of  the  North  1‘latte  and  the  Oaclie 
la  I’ouilre  Rivers.  It  is  proposed  to  divert  the  for¬ 
mer  into  the  latter  stream  by  a  tunnel  through  the 
Aledicine  Ri>w  range. 


Prof.  Charles  A.  Seeley,  the  well-known  chemist, 
died  at  Mount  Vernon.  X.  Y.,  on  the  4th  inst.. 
aged  (s>  years. 

»'ol.  .1.  Kldredge.  of  I.eadvilh'.  (’olo..  died  on 

the  tith  inst..  while  on  his  way  to  California,  lie 
was  well  known  as  a  eivil  and  mining  engineer  in 
this  country,  and  lias  made  reiiorts  for  some  of  the 
largest  mining  concerns  in  the  world,  lie  also  rep- 
resenteil  tin*  Rritish  government  at  the  Vienna 
Exposition,  and  rendered  such  valuable  servict* 
there  that  Emperor  Franz  .losef  per.sonally  ilec- 
orati'd  him  with  the  cross  of  the  (.(rder  of  Franz 
Jo-ief. 

Howard  Lockwood,  of  the  firm  of  Howard  Lock- 
wood  «!t  Co.,  printers  and  puhlishers,  and  founder 
of  the  “I’aiH'r  Trade  .lournal."  died  in  this  city 
on  the  4th  inst.  He  was  born  at  AVhite  1‘lains,  A. 
V..  in  lS4i>.  In  ISTll  he-  established  the  “I’aper 
Trade  .Journal,”  from  which  has  grown  the  largo 
liiisiness  known  as  the  I.ockwood  l’ress._  He  was 
an  aetivt'  m<-mher  of  the  Typothetae  of  New  York, 
ami  represented  it  at  the  meeting  in  Chicago  in 
ISsT.  which  rt'sulted  in  the  organization  of  the 
I'niti-d  Typoihetae. 


The  regular  monihl.v  meeiing  of  the  Engineers' 
Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania  was  held  at 
Piitslinrg.  ( (etolier  ISth. 

Mr.  \\  .  C.  Wilkins  was  appointed  a  commiltee 
to  ohtain  jiapers  from  the  members  for  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  lingineers  at  the  Columhian  Exi>osition. 
Air.  CtHU'ge  11.  Hutchinson,  of  the  Keystone  Rridge 
t'onipany  read  a  papi'r,  •'On  Alill  Ruilding  Con- 
.-.triietion  With  Details  of  practice,”  in  which 
partii-ular  att<'ntion  was  given  to  the  hor¬ 
izontal  action  of  wiinl  and  crane  loads,  for 
which  a  new  and  clahorate  analysis  was  pre¬ 
pared.  In  the  r-hemical  section.  Prof.  I'rancis  C. 
I’hillips.  Western  Fniversity  of  Pennsylvaniii,  was 
eleet<-il  chairman,  vice  I’rof.  John  W.  Latigley,  re¬ 
signed.  Air.  .Joseph  Eastwick  read  a  paper  oti 
"Xiekel  <  trt-s."  which  was  discussed  by  Air.  (  'has. 
Aiixer.  ( 'liemist  of  the  Emmens  Metal  Comiiany, 
Yoitngwood.  Pa.  Air.  .Tames  O.  Hand.v,  had  a 
paper  on  his  experience  with  llundishagiti's 
method  of  cleterinitiing  sulphur  in  coal.  Tin-  re¬ 
sult »  a-_re..  w  ith  those  ohtain<‘d  by  Eschka's  method 
and  it  .-ippe.'irs  to  h  •  iio  improveincnt  over  this. 
.At  the  ineetitlg  to  he  held  .Voveiubcr  l.'lth,  tlH‘ 
.•sinoke  ('oininittee  will  make  its  final  report.  It  is 
expe.  ted  that  Prof.  F.  C.  i’hillips  and  Air.  R.  X. 
t'l.irk  will  read  a  joint  paiK*r  on  “Water  Pttrifi<-ii- 
tioii,  .-itid  Analysis  of  Lo<;al  Waters,”  before  the 
clnMnie.al  Section,  Xovember  22<1. 

The  A'ational  Acadetny  of  Sciences  concluded 
its  fall  session  last  week  in  the  physical  laboratory 
of  .fohtis  Ho|>kins  L'niversity,  Raltimore.  A  meet¬ 
ing  was  hehl  in  the  morning  ami  oite  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  both  being  devoted  mainly  to  the  reading 
of  seientitic  piipers.  The  Acadtuny  passed  resolu¬ 
tions  of  tliiinks  to  Presifleiit  (Jilinan  and  the  ttni- 
ver>ity  authorities,  to  I’rofs.  Remseu  and  Row¬ 
land.  jiml  to  tin?  Fniversity  Club  for  kindnt'sses 
exteiid'-d.  The  tK“Xt  meeting  of  the  Academy  will  be 
held  in  Washington  on  the  .second  Tuesday  of  ne.xt 
.April.  Professor  Remsen’s  paper  on  “Sotne  (Jtiri- 
ous  Double  Halides”  presented  new'  proofs  in  sitp- 
port  of  tin?  simple  but  imi»ortant  law  which  gov- 
4-rns  tin-  comi>osition  of  these  chemictil  conipoumis 
jiml  which  was  discovered  by  him  about  three 
y<-!irs  :igo.  AA'ln-n  the  law  wtis  first  tidvocjited 
s<um;  apjcinuit  <*xceptions  wen-  fotmd,  atid  since 
tlmt  time  a  si-ries  f>f  investigations  Imve  been  car- 
ri<-d  <>n  by  some  of  Professor  Ri-msen’s  ailvaticed 
stud»-nt>.  working  nmler  his  dinn-tioti,  with  tlie 
result  that  the  law  has  been  confirmeil  by  the  dis- 
anpi-aram-e  of  tin-  sup]>os<‘d  «‘Xi-<-ptional  <-,-isos. 
Among  the  otln-r  paja-rs  rea<l  wen?  tin?  following: 
“(til  tin-  Alotimi  of  a  Sphere  in  3  Vi.scous  Flniil,” 
by  Prof.  H.  A.  Rowland;  “Significance  of  the  Fol¬ 
licle  of  Siiliai,”  by  J’ntf.  AV.  K.  Rrooks;  “On  the 
Ayrt(-br:ite  Fautia  of  tin-  lihinco  Eikh.-Ii,”  by  I’rof. 
E.  1).  of  tin-  Fniversity  of  P<  nnsy'lvania ; 

“On  tin-  Moti<»n  of  the  Eiirth’s  I’«th-.”  by  S. 
('h.‘in<lh-r.  of  ('anibridg*-,  Miiss.;  “The  Fse  of 
Pl.-tiies  and  Knif(--<-dg<-s  in  P<-ndulum,”  by  '1'.  (.'. 
gleiidetihall,  of  th<-  4-*iast  titnl  g<-4)4h-ti4-  stirvt-y; 


“Recent  Itnprovctnents  in  Astrotiotnical  Tc-le- 
s(-opes,”  by  0.  S.  llastitigs.  formerly  of  the  .Johns 
Hopkins;  “Exhibition  of  I’hotographs  Illustrating 
.Vt-w  Alethods  iiml  Rt-sults  in  Solar  Physics.”  by 
Oeorge  E.  IL-th-.  a  non-nn-tnber.  intro  luct-d  by 
('.  S.  Hastings;  “Sotne  ElTet-ls  of  Alagm-tism  oti 
( 'h(-tni<-:il  A<-tion.”  (Ji-orgt-  A.  Septier  ami  Fratik 
A.  AA'olff,  .Jr.,  of  .Johns  lIo|>kins  I'tiiversity,  who 
were  itit rodtt<-eil  by  H.  A.  Itowlatnl. 

INbEEimL  NOTES 

The  Atlas  Iron  AA'orks,  of  Sati  Francis(-o.  wen- 
d«-stroy«-d  bv  tire  Xovt-inlK-r  7th,  with  a  loss  of 
.STtMUHt. 

It  is  said  that  the  Ray  St.-ite  Furtiaci-,  Fort 
Paytn-.  Ala.,  is  to  In-  r»-mov(-d  to  Chickaniattga. 
( Jeorgiti. 

The  cotitracl  for  tin-  iroti  btiilditigs  of  the  Altincie 
Iron  ami  Stt-el  Compan.v,  Alutn-ie,  1ml..  has  been 
h-t  to  the  Itidiatia  P.ridge  (.'otn|»atiy,  of  Altincie. 

Tin-  L<-high  A'alley  Railroad  Cotnpatiy,  has  or- 
«h-red  of  the  Raldwin  Locomotive  AA'orks  1(1  coni- 
poutid  consolidatioti  eiigities.  with  .>4-iti.  tlriving 
wheels  atnl  (!7-iti.  boilers. 

The  first  pit-ce  of  tinplate  made  at  the  new 
works  of  tin-  Alorcwood  Tinplatt-  Alfg.  Cotnittiny. 
Elizabeth.  X.  .1..  was  ritti  throitgh  tin-  <-oatitig  pot, 
Octoln-r  I’Sth.  hv  .lohti  (’.  Ratikiti,  mavor  of  Jhiza- 
In-th. 

Tin-  orih-r  for  PS.OtMt  prt-ss»-d  stc-el  ties,  wt-ight 
1(M»  lbs.  (-aeh,  given  by  tin-  New  A'ork  Central  A- 
Hitdson  River  Railroail  Cotnpatiy  to  tin-  Sehoen 
Alfg.  Cotnitatiy,  Allegheny,  Pa.,  is  in-arl.v  com- 
ph-t<-d. 

Tin*  Atigtista  Aliuitig  and  Inveslnu-tit  C’ompatiy, 
( 'ed.-irtown,  (la.,  is  about  to  pun-base  the  partially 
built  fttrtia<-e  :it  Pii-dtnotit.  .Ala.,  and  also  to  leasi- 
the  (-oke  stack  of  the  Cherokt-»-  Inui  Cnmpany. 

( 'ed.-irtowti. 

Tin-  Daytoti  ('oal  and  Iron  Compaii.v,  opi-ratitig 
hl.-ist  fttriiaces  atnl  coal  tnitn-s  at  Dayton,  T<-nn., 
gave-  notice  oti  tin*  2d  inst.  of  a  .A  n-dm-tion  in 
wages,  being  a  n-duction  of  LA  ^  siin-i-  .lanttary 
isi.  It  affei-ts  .AtKt  nu-n. 

Tin-  Curtis  Regulator  Comiiany,  fornn-rly  of  Ci,'! 
Reverl.v  str(-(-t,  Rostoti,  has  ri-movt-d  to  2‘.(.  .'tl, 
Ilav(-rliill  stre<-t,  Roston,  where  they  have  exteti- 
siv(-  s.-ih-srooms  atnl  olli<-*-s  in  a  l.-irgt-  in-w  building 
of  live  stories  atnl  basetnent,  nn-asnritig  7,A  x  4.A  ft. 

The  works  of  the  I’etinsylvania  Ste<-I  (Aiinpany, 
at  St(-eltoti,  have  bet-ti  very  busy  rei-etitly  and  are 
tiow  (-mplo.ving  mon-  meti  than  i-vc-r  b«-fort-.  Tlu- 
Ressenn-r  jilant  1ms  m.-ide  a  good  outptit.  O.ie 
tttrn  m.-id<-  72  heats,  which  Ims  not  Ix-i-n  eipialh-d 
foi-  sonn-  tinn-.  Tin-  opt-n-hearth  di-partnu-nt  ts 
tnakitig  a  heavy  tititptit. 

It  is  said  that  true  bills  have  b»  i-ii  found  by  tln- 
Ftiit<-d  States  (Iraitd  .Jury  against  twetity-four  iron 
manuf.-K-ttirers  of  Pittsburg  for  obstructing  navi¬ 
gation.  The  unloiiding  of  cinder,  reftisi-,  etc.  itito 
tin-  (>hio,  .Alonongahela  and  Allegheny  Rivers  has 
oc(-,-isioin-d  this  action.  .Vmotig  those  indi(-t(-d  an- 
Carnegie  Rros.  A;  Co.  L’t’d.,  Park  Rros.,  Isabella 
Furnace  Co.  and  .1.  Paitit<-r  He  .Sons.  The  ctises 
will  be  pushed  at  once. 

The  R.  F.  Stiirtcvatit  Cotnpany,  Roston,  Alass., 
hav(-  ju-inted  a  sc-coinl  edition  of  lO.tKtO  copies  of 
tln-ir  2(J(t-page  g(-ncral  catalogtie,  Xo.  01,  which 
<h-st-ribes  the  tises  of  their  blowt-rs,  exhausters, 
ctigines,  forges  and  heating  iiiid  ventilating  ap- 
parattts,  titnl  they  tlesire  to  place  ii  copy  in  the 
olIi<-(-  of  every  sup(-rintetnk-tit,  purcliasing  agent, 
engim-(-r  or  manufacturer  using  stn-li  machinery. 
Copi(-s  will  be  stipplit-d  oti  :ippli<-ation.  .All  who 
hav»-  not  i-»-<-»-ived  a  copy  will  <-onf<-r  ji  favor  by 
applying  to  the  above  address. 

The  R.  I-'.  Sttirtevatit  Comptitiy,  Roston  and  Chi¬ 
cago,  have  r(-c(-iv<-d  orders  recently  for  supplying 
tln-ir  .system  of  heating  to  the  large  fouiniries 
b<-ing  (-onstrtn-t(-d  by  the  Xtitional  Alalleable  Cast¬ 
ings  Comiiaii.v,  Chicago,  and  tin-  Carin-git-  Su-el 
Company,  R(-ss(-nn-r,  Pa.  Eai-h  of  tln,-s<-  phitits  will 
n-ipiin-  a  blower  ovt  r  20  ft. in  In-iglit  and  the  heater 
will  (  ontaiti  over  2  miles  of  1  in.  stc-am  iiijic.  Roth 
tle-se  loiitidries  will  also  be  supplied  with  the 
Sturt«-vant  ctipola  blowers,  to  be  drivi-n  by  direc  t 
<-i>:im-(-t(-d  .Sttirtevatit  electric  motors,  and  will 
he-  tin-  largc-st  <)f  this  type  of  machine  that  havc- 
hi-c-n  install(!d  iti  this  cotintr.v. 

Tin-  Alc-xican  Indtistrial  (hmipan.v  Ims  been  n-- 
c-eiitly  orgaiiizc-d  to  do  bttsinciss  in  (Jhihnahtia.  Its 
ollic-ers  are:  .Air.  Thomas  Fletc-her,  Preshh-nt;  Air. 
Ktiriipn-  C.  C.  Cri-e-1,  treastirc-r.  atnl  Air.  J-'rank 
ric-tc-ln-r,  .stiiM-rintc-ndent,  atnl  its  paid-tiji  capital 
atnoniits  to  .$5(X),0(M>.  The  cotnpany  w.-is  organizocl 
iti  (  hihtmhiia  and  li.-is  bc-c-n  exc-inptc-d  frotn  taxc-s 
atnl  contributions  for  ti  period  of  fiftec-n  years.  The 
buildings  include  a  large  factory,  m.-ic-hitie  shop, 
palte-rn  shop,  blacksmith  shop,  rolling  mill  room, 
stove-  de-ieartme-nt,  nail  and  bolt  shop,  etc.,  atnl  tire 
w-e-II  e-onstruct(-d.  In  the-  rolling  mill  tlie-re  is  a 
12-in.  _  train  dohig  exce-lle-tit  work  jiiiel  a  2()-in. 
train  is  mny  be-ing  e-re-cteel  so  as  to  incre-ase  the* 
e-apacit.v.  ’The  Siemens  furtiace  and  gas  jirodncers 
are*  used.  All  kinds  of  nmchine-r.v  are  being  nianii- 
fae-ture-el  by  the?  e.-oinjiatiy — mining  inachinery  in 
pit  ft  ie-nhir.  .At  the  pre?se*nt  time*  nme-hiiie-r.v.  nte*r- 
eliants’  iron,  imils,  bolts,  e-tc.  to  the-  value-  e'lf  .S!7.A,- 
(KHt  j»e-r  month  are-  be-ing  prodne-e-el  at  the-  welrks 
tin-  e-aieae-ity  of  whie-h  will  shortly  be  elottble-d 


MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES  WANTED  AT  HOME  AND 
ABROAD. 

If  any  one  wanting  m.-ichinery  or  supplies  of  any  kinel 
will  notify  the  Kiigiueering  and  Mining  Journal  of  what 
he  needs,  his  “Want”  will  be  published  In  this  column, 
and  his  address  will  be  furnished  to  any  one  desiring 
to  supply  hint. 

Any  one  wishing  to  communicate  with  the  partle-s 
wiiose  wants  are  given  in  this  column  can  obtain  tb»-lr 
address  at  this  office. 

Xo  charge  will  be  made  for  these  services. 

AA’e  also  offer  our  services  to  foreign  correspondents 
who  desire  to  purchase  American  goods,  and  shall  be 
pleased  to  furnish  them  information  concerning  goods 
of  any  kind,  and  forward  them  catalogues  and  discounts 
of  niiinuf.-icturers  In  each  line,  thus  enabling  the  pur¬ 
chaser  to  select  the  most  suitable  articles  before  or- 

**  AuThese  services  ore  rendered  gratuitously  In  the  In¬ 
terest  of  our  subscribers  and  advertisers;  the  proprie¬ 
tors  of  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  are  not 
brokers  or  exporters,  nor  have  they  any  pecuniary  in¬ 
terest  in  buying  or  selling  of  goods  of  any  kind. 

Goods  AA’anted  at  Home. 

2.S17.  Three  or  four  3  ft.  tram  cars  and  a  lot 
of  belting.  Arkansas. 

2.818.  Prices,  catalogues  and  circulars  of 
kaolin  machinery.  Georgia. 

2.819.  Shaft  pulleys  and  belts.  North  Carolina. 

2.820.  Fine  wire  cloth  from  60  to  150  mesh, 
both  brass  and  iron.  North  Carolina. 

2.821.  .A.  hand  power  elevator.  Florida. 

2.822.  2,600  ft.  56-lb.  second-hand  T  rails. 
South  Carolina. 

2.823.  A  30  in.  x  12  in.  x  15  ft.  engine  lathe  and 
a  '24  in.  x  24  in.  x  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  planer;  also  45 
.-iquares  of  corrugated  iron  roofing,  a  set  of  black¬ 
smith’s  tools,  forge,  a  blower  for  cupola,  etc. 
Florida. 

2.824.  1'/.  to  2  miles  of  new  40-lb.  T  rails,  or 
good  .50  or  T»6  lb.  second-hand.  Gi-orgia. 

2.S2.A.  .A  light  gang  e<lger;  one  that  will  cut 
from  lO.IKMl  to  15,(MK)  pi-r  day.  AA’(*st  Virginia. 

2.S26.  Rope  machinery;  also  an  outfit  for  mak¬ 
ing  .Vo.  .A  (-otton  yarns;  capacity  2,000  lbs.  per 
-lay.  Georgia. 

'2.827.  .A.  saw  for  splitting  siding;  also  a  swing 

<-nt-idT  saw  and  one  for  making  lathes.  AA’est 
Virginia. 

•2.S28.  Alachim-ry  to  (-quip  a  first-<-lass  wood 
woi-king  ('stablishment.  .Alab.-ima. 

'2.N29.  ( 'atitlogiK*  and  itrice  list  on  i)rospecting 
drills,  to  drill  up  to  100  ft.  in  bonhh-r  ground;  not 
ov(-r  2  in.  bitt,  Itand,  steam  or  horse  power.  liight, 
(-omn.-u-t  and  itortable.  Alissouri. 

2..S20.  AIa(*hin(*ry  for  canning  fa<-tory,  for  man- 
nfa<-turing  excelsior,  for  making  handh-s;  also  saw 
mill  ma(*hinery.  Georgia. 


GENERAL  MINING  NEWS. 

ALASKA. 

(l-'rom  our  Special  O)rrespondont.) 

-Vl.iska  Coal  Company,  San  Francis(-o. — The 
prop(-rty  of  the  c<)mpany.  situat(-d  at  Cook’s  Inh-t, 
is  to  be  op(-rat(-d  by  (*l(*ctri(-ity.  and  tin-  dr.-iw- 
ings  for  tin*  jdant,  which  will  cost  about  IjiLAll.lKK). 
an-  now  lu-ing  pn-parod.  Alore  power  than  will  la- 
n(*(*d<*d  (-an  be  obtained  from  a  wat(*rfall  adjacent 
to  tin-  niiin-s  which  h.-is  a  head  of  290  ft.  Part  of 
tin*  plant  will  be  dispatched  north  next  month 
iind  by  the  end  of  .Jantiary  it  is  (*xp(-ct(*d  the  entire 
woi-ks  will  be  in  op(-rali()n.  Though  the  first  (-ost 
is  larg(*  it  is  anticii)at(*d  that  within  ii  year  tin* 
outl.-ty  will  have  be(*n  more  than  justifi(*d. 

ARIZONA. 

Cochise  County. 

.Alta  Alining  Company  vs.  Renson  Smelting  and 
R(-dni-tion  (’oinoany. — The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
l'nit(*d  Stiil(*s  has  confirmed  the  (l(?(-ision  of  the 
Siq)r(-ine  Court  of  Arizona  in  the  suit  of  the  Alta 
Alining  Company  vs.  the  Renson  Smelting  &  Il(*- 
du(-tioii  Company.  The  suit  was  begun  six  years 
ago  in  I’ima  county.  Robt.  Hatch,  sheriff  of 
Co(-hise  county,  levie(l  upon  the  property  of  the  (h*- 
dend.-ints  after  the  judgnn*nt  of  the  district  court, 
and  (-x(-cuti()n  has  been  issued.  Ih-fon-  the  sale 
tin-  (-as(-  was  a|)peale(l  to  the  Territorial  Suprenn* 
Court  and  from  there  to  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  Tin?  amount  of  judgment  was  for  .$4,(69.08 
to  whi(-h  must  now'  be  add(*d  int(-rest  ainl  costs. 
Tin-  prop(-rt,v  will  probably  be  sold  very  soon  by 
Sln-rilT  Kelton. 

Alaricopa  County. 

Phoenix_  Alining  Comi)any. — Air.  Edward  C. 
Chand((*rlin,  pn-sich-nt  of  this  company,  has  issued 
th  *  following  stal(-m(*nt  to  the  stockhohlers:  “Tlie 
prip(-rj.v  of  tln?  (-ompany,  sitnat(-d  at  (.'.ave  Creek, 
about  20  miles  northerly  from  Phoenix,  consists  of 
a  group  of  10  min(?s,  including  the  I’hoenix  claim, 
tin*  mill  site,  with  buildings  thereon  erected,  ami 
all  tin-  various  machinery  and  appliances  of  an 
activ(*  mining  (-amp.  The  Phoenix  mill  itself  has 
b(*(*n  work(*(l  at  different  times  for  .a  number  of 
.v(-ars,  and,  as  is  g(!nerally  known,  consists  of  an 
(-normous  (h-posit  of  gold-bearing  ro(-k,  which 
though  varying  in  (piality  is  sufliciently  high  in 
gr.-id(-_  to  insure  profitable  returns,  provi(l(!(l  the 
crushing  and  amalgamating  operations  of  the  com¬ 
pany  are  conductc(l  upon  a  large  scale  and  at  a 
low  rate  of  expense.  The  workings,  shafts  and 
tiiniK-ls  are  in  the  aggregate  several  miles  in 
l(*ngth  and  have  opened  to  inspe(*tion  vast  bodies  of 
on*.  .Not  only  has  the  mine  b(-(*n  examim-d  by  well 
known  (*xp(-rls  on  many  o(-(-asions,  but  sto(-kholders 
inl(-i-(-st(*d  in  tin-  (-oiiqtany  and  in  its  management 
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have  satisfied  themselves,  by  personal  inspection, 
of  the  inaKnitude  of  the  mine  and  its  capacity  for 
becoming  one  of  the  best  paying  mining  properties 
in  the  country.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  mill 
owned  Ity  the  company,  consisting  of  30  stamps 
oi)erated  by  steam  power,  was  too  small  to  crush 
snllicient  ore  and  was  necessarily  operated  at  too 
high  a  ratio  of  expense,  about  18  months  ago,  it 
was  re.solved  to  snsiMjnd  operations  untid  the  mill 
could  be  enlarged  and  the  property  placed  upon  a 
more  practical  footing.  The  failure  of  the  mine  to 
pay  has  resultc'd  in  the  accumulation  of  debt,  and 
it  became  necessary  to  provide  capital  to  purchase 
additional  stamp  power  and  enable  the  company 
to  make  use  of  the  great  water  power  which  it  con¬ 
trols  in  <’ave  Creek,  thereby  reducing  the  expenses 
of  milling  and  amalgamating  to  a  minimum  and 
placing  the  company  ui)on  the  best  possible  basis, 
as  regards  the  expense  of  its  operations.  Witii 
the  view  of  carrying  out  these  plans,  members  of 
the  former  board  of  directors  retired  and  were 
succeeded  by  gentlemen  repre.senting  large  interests 
in  the  stock  of  the  company.  The  progress  that 
lias  been  effected  during  the  last  year  has  been  the 
result  of  careful  and  constant  efforts  on  the  part 
of  the  officers  and  trustees,  who  are  now  able  to 
congratulate  the  stockholders  that  its  finances  have 
lieeii  arranged  upon  a  basis  which  not  only  protects 
the  rights  of  the  stockholders  but  will  enable  the 
comiiany  to  discharge  its  indebtedness  from  the 
n*snlt.s  of  its  future  operations.  Stamp  mills  with 
a  caiiacity  of  KKJ  tons  per  day  have  been  purchased 
and  shippeil  and  are  now  bemg  erected  upon  the 
proiierty.  In  addition  to  the  Targe  stamping  plant 
the  company  has  also  jiurchased  a  complete  con¬ 
centrating  outfit  which  IS  also  being  set  up  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  stamps  upon  the  property.  The 
company  is  also  provided  with  a  chemical  plant 
for  the  treatment  of  the  concentrates  under  a  plan 
known  as  the  ‘‘Ferri-Cyanide  Process”  which  has 
been  highly  successful  in  the  treatment  of  the  con¬ 
centrates  upon  ore  taken  from  this  mine.  From  a 
long  and  careful  series  of  experiments  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  above  !)<)%  of  the  gold  contained 
in  tile  I’hoenix  concentrates  can  be  readily  extract¬ 
ed  by  this  economic  jirocess.  This  plant,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved,  when  in  operation,  will  be  the  largest  in 
the  territory.  In  addition  a  large  amount  of  dead 
work  has  been  done  upon  the  mine,  tunnel  and 
drifts  having  been  carric'd  into  the  ore  body, 
thereby  lowering  the  cost  of  operation  while  large 
ore  bodies  of  high  grade  have  been  opened  and 
made  accessible.  To  illustrate  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  cost  of  hamlling  ore  since  the  comple¬ 
ting  of  this  dead  work  and  the  former  condition  of 
the  mine,  careful  estimates  show  that,  while  the 
tormer  cost  of  mining  and  transporting  the  ore 
from  the  mine  to  the  mill  was  ,$1.50  jK‘r  ton,  the 
liresent  cost  will  not  exceed  50  cts.  The  material 
for  the  completion  of  this  new  plant  has  all  been 
purchased  and  iiaid  for,  and  the  wmrk  of  erecting 
the  same  is  proceeding  with  all  possible  speed. 
Within  about  .‘50  days  the  mines  will  again  be  in 
active  and  productive  operation,  and  the  manage- 
iiHuit  are  confident  will  henceforth  show  no  lack 
of  profitable  results.  The  superintendent  of  the 
property,  Mr.  W.  It.  (lillingham.  who  has  been  in 
<-harge  of  the  work,  is  confident  that  the  amount 
of  ore  in  sight  and  the  grade  thereof,  will,  with 
tlie  daily  stamping  and  concentrating  capacity 
of  KK)  tons,  insure  profitable  results.  The  presi- 
<lent,  Mr.  Edward  C.  Ohambciiin,  who  is  per.son- 
ally  familiar  with  the  mine.  juiriKises  to  leave 
shortly  for  Arizona,  and  will  take  charge  of  the 
business  OTierations  there.  Tin*  m.anagement  also 
ilesire  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  stockholders  to 
the  fact  that  the  inoney  for  the  new*  plant,  includ¬ 
ing  the  powerful  Marshall  stamp  mills,  w  ith  plates 
and  appliances,  and  the  concenrrators,  together 
with  the  cost  of  some  1.500  ft.  of  new  tunnels  and 
drifts,  necessary  to  put  the  entire  outfit  in  first- 
<iass  order,  has  bi'oii  furnished  without  any  appeal 
to  the  stockholders,  wiiile  the  resulting  indented- 
ness  of  the  company,  it  has  been  arranged,  may 
be  discharged  by  an  application  of  a  portion  from 
future  earnings.  It  is  the  intention  for  the  time 
being,  to  operate  the  new  mill  by  steam  power, 
new  engines  and  boilers  having  been  purchased  for 
that  purpose,  profitable  results  being  rendered  pos¬ 
sible  by  the  fact  that  the  Marshall  mill  represents 
an  enormous  crushing  capacity,  combined  with  a 
minimum  of  horse-power.  It  is  however  intended, 
as  soon  ns  the  new  mill  is  in  operation,  to  take 
stejis  for  the  erection  of  a  dam,  the  building  of  a 
Iiijie  line  and  the  introduction  of  w-ater  power,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  further  increase  in  the  milling  capa- 
cit.v  of  the  company’s  plant.  The  same  interests 
which  have  .so  effectually  aided  the  company  in 
connection  with  the  securing  the  new*  mill,  have 
indicated  their  willingness  to  extend  further  assist¬ 
ance  until  the  company’s  property  is  provided 
with  a  plant  commensurate  with  the  extent  ami 
value  of  the  mineral  deposit  of  which  it  is  the 
owner. 

.J’fip  trustees  of  the  company  arc:  Eilward  ('. 
<  liainberlin.  Hon.  M'ilbur  F.  I.iint.  Edward  K. 
•jobiu's.  Philip  <r.  AVeaver.  Ht'iiry  (}.  Itouiaiue. 
Mie  officers  are:  President,  Edward  (’.  (’hiimlH'r- 
Im;  vice-president  and  tn'asun'r.  Henry  E.  Wal- 
lacc:  secretary,  Henry  G.  llomaine:  superintendent. 
.  n.  (iillingham. 

M(diav(*  (Anility. 

,  (I'’roni  our  Special  Coricspendcnt.) 

-t-xViwiiJ'''*'''''’  made  a  clean-up  of 

1.1  II M 1,  r<*preseuting  a  six  w'ci-k.s'  run  of  five 
Stamps. 
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The  G.  A.  R.  Alines,  White  Hills.— It  is  reiiortcd 
that  this  group  of  mines  are  about  to  be_  sidd  to  a 
Denver  syndicate  for  $250,000.  Some  fine  ore  is 
being  taken  from  the  Hitchcock  shaft,  which  has 
been  sunk  100  ft.,  averaging  about  .$500  to  the 
ton.  Afore  ore  of  the  same  kind  is  in  sight. 

Yavapai  County. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

The  Jones  mill  at  Chapparel  gulch,  ran  only  four 
davs  during  October,  but  had  as  a  result  $921  gold, 
and  last  week  another  four  days’  run  xvas  expected 
to  make  a  similar  yield.  Tlie  lack  of  water  pre¬ 
vents  any  iirolonged  work  at  the  mill.  Work  on 
the  Jones  crosscut  tunnel,  292  ft.  in,  has  cut  three 
veins,  one  of  which  has  proved  a  good  working 
ledge  the  ore  netting  $5  per  ton  and  the  vein  aver¬ 
aging  3  ft.  wide.  During  1893  the  crosscut  tunnel, 
now  1G5  ft.  from  the  surface,  will  be  carried  890 
ft.  further  when  the  monntain  will  be  cut  in  t^yo 
and  the  extent  of  the  Jones  system  fully  dis¬ 
played. 

The  Little  Jessie  Aline.— The  lessee  has  sunk  ICO 
ft.  ami  is  taking  out  gold  ore  from  a  9  to  10  in. 
vein  which  runs  from  8  to  16  oz.  per  ton.  The 
main  shaft  on  the  IJttle  Jessie  ledge  has  been 
sunk  by  Mr.  Jones,  who  is  down  55  ft.,  the  timber¬ 
ing,  compartmenting  and  other  exiieuses  having 
been  covered  by  the  ore  extracted.  As  soon  as 
the  rainy  season  sets  in  hoisting  works  will  be 
erected  and  work  extended  generally.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  there  is  over  $70.0<X)  worth  of  milling 
ore  in  sight.  Air.  Wright,  the  first  named  lessee, 
has  taken  out  nearly  $30,000  during  his  short  term 
and  the  property  gives  every  evidence  of  becoming 
a  very  rich  and  valuable  one. 

CAIffFORNIA. 

Amador  County. 

Bay  State  Alining  Company. — A  clean-up  was 
inaile  recently  at  the  Pacific  mill  at  Plymouth,  of 
a  crushing  of  250  tons  of  ore  from  the  Bay  State 
mine.  'The  yield  was  10)4  lbs.  of  gold,  or  a  trifie 
over  $9  per  ton.  The  company  has  ordered  a  new 
pump  as  operations  will  be  started  on  a  more  ex¬ 
tensive  scale  than  ever  in  the  mine. 

Butte  County. 

The  Oreville  “Register”  publishes  the  following 
review  of  the  mines  at  Bangor:  “There  is  a  con¬ 
siderable  flow  of  water  in  the  Catskill  that  is  jfiving 
some  trouble,  but  the  pumping  machinery  is 
strong  enou'^h  to  handle  the  water.  The  Bishop 
mine  has  been  running  steadily  for  about  two 
weeks  without  a  clean-up.  but  the  gravel  is  first 
rate.  The  Grove  company  has  its  engine  and  hoist¬ 
ing  works  in  place.  The  Alaryville  company  will 
soon  have  a  new'  engine.  The  gravel  is  as  good 
as  ever  in  all  the  mines  and  promises  excellent  re¬ 
turns.  Wm.  Bishop  is  sinking  a  shaft  just  north 
of  the  Bootjack  mine  and  is  dowm  60  ft.  and  has 
struck  good  blue  gravel.  In  the  Alansfield  mine 
at  Wyandotte,  the  shaft  is  down  130  ft.  and  the 
gravel  is  said  to  be  good. 

Humboldt  County. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Medford  River  Alining  Company,  Kleainatto. — 
'riie  Poril  ind.  Ore.,  syndicate  which  purchased  the 
property  recently  are  now'  operating  on  an 
extensive  scale.  Work  has  been  carried  on  so  ac¬ 
tively  that  a  large  amount  of  gold  is  expected  to 
be  taken  out  from  the  claim,  now  known  as  the 
.Vinerii-an  Bar,  before  the  winter  storms  begin. 

Los  Angeles  County. 

The  Inyo  “Independent”  says:  “For  years  past 
there  has  been  talk  of  building  a  reduction  w'orks 
at  Los  Angeles.  At  last,  however,  work  has  been 
begun  to  clear  the  ground  for  a  plant,  and  all  the 
necessary  machinery  is  reported  to  be  contracted 
for.  'I'lie  works  are  to  have  a  capacity  for  work¬ 
ing  2<X>  tons  of  ore  per  day.  Thousands  of  tons  of 
ore  are  in  Inyo  county  within  200  miles  of  the  new 
works,  but  cannot  be  sent  there  until  the  gap  of  a 
little  over  100  miles  of  railroad  shall  be  closed  be¬ 
tween  the  mines  and  Alojave.  In  the  meantime 
all  the  ore  of  Inyo  county  is  hauled  over  two  ranges 
of  mountains  and  600  miles  to  San  Francisco.” 

Nevada  County. 

Brunswick  Consolidated  Alining  Company. — “The 
prospects  at  the  mine  show  no  material  changt*. 
The  ledge  in  both  drifts  and  shaft.”  writes  the 
superintendent,  under  date  of  the  2d  inst..  “  show- 
free  gold,  but  not  in  the  w'hole  of  it.  Total  depth 
of  shaft,  670  ft.  Total  length  east  drift.  99  ft.; 
west  drift,  96  ft.  The  ledge  is  2  ft.  wide  in  the 
shaft.  1  ft.  in  the  east  drift  and  l^A  ft.  in  the  west 
drift.” 

Placer  County. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 
Mayflower  Gravel  Alining  Company.  Forrest 
Hill.— Shipments  of  bullion,  valued  at  $8,309,  have 
been  received  at  the  San  Francisco  office. 

Siski.vou  County. 

(From  our  Siieelal  Correspondent.) 

!<ome  rich  finds  have  been  made  recently  on  the 
Salmon  River.  A  tpiartz  ledge  on  the  east  of 
Eddy's  gulch,  panned  out  nearly  $1,890  in  two 
days,  -md  as  so  little  work  has  been  done  it  is  not 
known  what  the  find  amounts  to.  It  seems,  how¬ 
ever.  to  be  a  well  defined  ledge  with  porplivry  and 
skite  contact. 

COLOR  .VDO. 

(’(dorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company.— This  com¬ 
pany  has  issued  a  circular  showing  that  in  its  fiu'l 


department  it  owns  and  operates  16  mines,  having 
a  daily  capacity  of  12,(XJ0  tons  of  coal;  80()  coke 
ovens  with  a  capacity  of  1,(X)9  tons  of  coke;  it  also 
controls  by  contract  the  output  of  several  other 
mines  which  it  does  not  own,  and  is  opening  mines 
at  Ruby  and  Coal  Creek,  and  an  additioon  of  599 
ovens  to  its  coking  capacity.  The  coal  mines  are 
located  at  Coal  Creek  canon,  Berwind,  New  Castle, 
Rouse,  Chandler  Creek  canon,  El  Aloro,  Sunshine, 
Robinson,  Alaitland,  Sopris,  Northern  Colorado. 
M'als(>n.  S:tnta  Clara,  Crested  Butte,  Rock  Springs 
(Wyoming),  Lennox.  Anthracite  coals — Elk  Aloiin- 
tain.  Ruby.  Gas  and  smelting  coals — El  Aloro. 
Sopris.  Sjiring  Gulch.  Coal  Basin.  Cok(* — Sopris, 
Crested  Butte.  Coal  Basin,  El  Aloro,  Cardiff.  'The 
company  owns  and  operates  an  e.xtensive  plant  at 
Bessemer,  including  three  blast  furnaces,  convi'rt- 
ing  works,  blooming  mill,  rail  mill,  merchant  bar 
mill,  spike  mill,  cast  iron  pipe  plant,  castings  foun- 
(Iry  and  machine  shops;  and  also  owns  and  operates 
ir(>n  mines  at  Orient,  Calumet  and  Grape  Creek. 
The  lioard  of  directors  consists  of  .1.  C.  Osgood, 
Denver;  H.  R.  AV'olcott,  Denver;  Dennis  Sullivan, 
Denver;  W.  H.  .Tames,  Denver;  C.  H.  Toll,  Den¬ 
ver;  .1.  L.  .Terome,  Denver;  ,T.  A.  Kebler,  Denver; 
E.  .1.  Berwind,  New  York;  E.  Thalmann,  New 
York;  H.  K.  AIcHarg,  New  York;  C.  F.  Aleek,  New 
York;  W.  L.  Graham,  Pueblo;  Paul  Alorton. 
Chicago.  The  general  officers  are:  .T.  C.  OsgoiHi, 
president;  Henry  R.  Wolcott,  first  vice-president; 
Paul  Alorton,  second  vice-president;  .1.  A.  Kebler, 
thinl  vice-president;  C.  AI.  Schenck,  secretary;  A. 
C.  Cass,  treasurer;  J.  A.  Kebler,  general  manager, 
Denver;  A.  C.  Cass,  general  sales  agent,  Denver; 
I).  C.  Beaman,  general  attorney,  Denver;  C.  M. 
Schenck,  general  auditor.  Denver;  R.  C.  Hilis, 
geologist.  Denver;  C.  H.  Parmalee,  assistant  sec¬ 
retary  and  assistant  treasurer.  New  York. 

Clear  Creek  County. 

Eclipse  Alining  Company. — The  property  of  this 
company,  consisting  of  various  claims  in  Idaho 
mining  district,  will  be  sold  at  auction  at  New 
Orleans,  La.,  on  the  30th  inst.,  by  the  liguidating 
commissioners  of  the  company. 

Dolores  County. 

Enterpri.so  Alining  Company  and  Rico-Aspen  .Con¬ 
solidated  Alining  Company. — A  prominent  stock¬ 
holder  of  the  Rico-Aspen  Consolidated  Alining 
Company  stated  to  a  representative  of  the  Engi¬ 
neering  and  Alining  Journal  that  suit  had  been 
commenced  by  his  company  not  only  to  restrain 
the  Enterjiri.se  company  from  working  on  the  dis¬ 
puted  ground  but  also  to  recover  damages  for 
Rico-Aspen  ore  unlawfully  extracted  by  the  plain¬ 
tiffs.  It  has  been  decided  to  push  legal  proceed¬ 
ings  to  the  bitter  end.  On  the  other  hand  Air. 
George  Crawford,  secretary  of  the  Enterprise  Alin¬ 
ing  Company,  said  that  his  company  had  also  se¬ 
cured  an  injunction  restraining  the  Rico-Aspen 
from  working  the  ground  in  question  until  a  coun¬ 
ter  suit  should  have  been  settled.  Air.  Crawford 
also  stated  that  it  was  all  a  matter  involving  a 
certain  tunnel  right,  and  the  Enterprise  company, 
owning,  as  it  does,  the  oldest  location,  is  indis¬ 
putably  in  the  right.  “The  company,”  said  Air. 
Crawford,  “has  been  permitted  by  the  court  to 
work  a  certain  part  of  the  ground  to  which  our 
opponents  denied  us  right.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
Enterprise  is  producing  from  its  other  properties  a 
greater  amount  of  ore  than  ever,  and  is  enabled 
to  pa.v  its  dividends  without  interruptjpn.  The 
Rico  newspapers,  which  have  been  publishing  ad¬ 
verse  comments  regarding  us,  have  been  bougllt 
by  the  Rico-Aspen  people  and  their  reports  are  al¬ 
together  misleading.  Our  attorneys  are  confident 
that  we  are  in  the  right.”  The  legal  papers  in 
the  case  are  in  Denver  and  could  not  be  obtained 
in  this  city. 

El  Paso  County. 

Anaconda  Alining  Company. — A  local  paper  pub- 
li.slies  the  following  interview:  “The  Anaconda 
mine  was  closed,”  said  Secretary  Bettes,  “because 
we_are  getting  a  low-grade  ore  and  because  we  are 
$-I5,0lK)  in  debt.  For  some  time  the  character  of 
the  ore  we  have  been  getting  has  been  poor,  and 
besides  we  have  poor  facilities  for  handling  the 
product,  it  not  being  a  paying  scheme  to  ship  by 
wagon.  These  are  the  reasons  for  closing  the  mine. 
X  meeting  of  the  stockholders  will  be  held  on  the 
5th  iii.st..  and  the  matter  will  be  then  fully  (lis- 
ciisscd.’  ‘Have  the  big  stockholders  been  selling 
st.Mk';'  ‘No.  I  know  that  the  managing  stock- 
hohU-rs  have  not  sold  a  dollar  of  stock.  Air. 
Moffat  has  all  his  stock  and  so  have  the  others 
Of  course,  if  the  stockholders  do  not  come  to  the 
n-sciie  and  raise  this  $l()6,fKX)  the  bank  will  likely 
forc(-los('  on  their  claim,  which  is  in  notes  not  yet 
due.'  ”  This  is  the  mine  which  ert'ated  such  a 
furore  some  months  ago. 

Jefferson  County. 

It  is  reported  that  parties  from  Pittsburg, 
h:iV(‘  St'cured  control  of  the  old  slag  dump  of  the 
Golden  siiK'lur.  The  dump  covers  over  an  acre  of 
ground,  and  is  .-ibout  18  ft.  deep,  .\ssavs  show 
that  this  slag  runs  from  $200  to  $.8iX)  in  gold,  sil- 
V(  r  and  conpi-r.  The  pile,  it  is  said,  will  furnish 
u'ork  for  25  men  .a  year. 

Lake  County. 

In  a  n'view  of  the  Leadville  mines,  tin*  D<*nver 
"Republican"  says:  In  the  Flagstaff  a  drift  has 
been  run  from  the  350  level,  which  is  ex|KH'te  1  to 
catch  an  exten.sion  of  the  Humboldt  chute.  Shii>- 
ments  continue  steadily  from  the  Continental 
(  hi»>f.  the  Aliimie  and  Colonel  Sellers.  IVork  will 
.s(sm  lie  resumed  on  the  Grev  Eagh*.  .Viiion-*  tin* 
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repairs  at  present  in  progress  is  the  placing  of  a 
new  hoister.  When  this  improvement  has  been 
complete  shipments  will  at  once  actively  com¬ 
mence. 

In  the  Silver  Cord  from  40  to  00  tons  of  con¬ 
centrates  are  milled  daily.  I’rcparations  are  being 
made  for  vigorous  work  in  the  Carl»onatc,  and  to 
this  end  a  new  hoister  has  recently  been  placed. 

Chrysolite  Silver  Mining  Company.— At  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  this  company  the  ohl  board  of 
directors  was  re-elected.  The  balance  on  hand 
November  1st  was  about  an  increase  of 

$3.00t)  in  a  year.  The  policy  during  the  coming 
year  ^vill  be  similar  to  that  of  the  past  and  mining 
operations  will  be  continued.  The  proved  mineral 
bodies  are  being  exhausted  and  it  is  only  a  ipio.s- 
tion  of  a  few  years  before  mining  oi)erations  will 
be  suspended  unless  m‘w  ore  is  uncovered.  The 
company  owns  valuable  real  estate  in  l.eadvillc  and 
an  excellent  mine  etpiipinent.  These  are  its  prin¬ 
cipal  assets. 

Fanny  Kawlins  Mining  Company. — The  Black 
Prince  mine,  operated  by  this  company,  is  working 
to  open  up  the  ore  chute  which  has  been  located 
by  work  in  adjoining  properties.  A  good  body  of 
hermatite  ore  is  reported  to  have  been  broken  into 
near  the  bottom  of  the  shaft.  Sinking  in  this  prop¬ 
erty  will  be  continued  until  the  third  contact  is 
broken  into. 

R.  E.  L?e. — A  strike  has  been  made  in  this 
mine  at  Leadville.  It  is  saiil  to  be  rich  in  silver 
and  consists  of  a  large  body  of  chlorides.  Ore  is 
iiciug  taken  out  of  the  Maud  S.  which  assays 
The  Small  Hopes  continues  to  ship  steadily.  The 
A.  T.  ami  Minnie  ship  an  average  of  tons 

per  month  of  fair-grade  ore.  Heavy  development 
work  is  being  done  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Matchless  and  Maid  and  Henriette. 

Pitkin  County. 

The  Aspen  “Times''  has  the  following  review 
of  some  of  the  mines  of  that  camp;  "The  Asi)eu 
mine  shipped  3.55U  tons  of  ore  last  month.  There 
is  no  material  change  in  the  work.  It  is  employing 
altogether  250  people.  The  Durant  tunnel  is  now 
in  2,t525  ft.  from  the  surface.  It  has  passed  the 
Conamara  shaft,  the  point  at  which  the  connec¬ 
tions  were  to  be  made.  This  has  not  yet  been 
done,  since  the  water  which  will  be  drained  through 
the  tunnel  is  needed  in  the  Compromise  and  the 
Aspen,  which  have  not  yet  obtained  sullicieut  water 
for  their  needs  by  drilling.  The  tunnel  has  cut  the 
great  Asix?u  contact,  but  as  yet  has  encountered 
no  imi>ortant  ore  deposit.  They  are  now  drifting 
on  the  vein.  In  the  Bi-metallic  they  have  been 
drifting  on  the  vein  for  the  last  two  months. 
I’rospecting  with  tlie  diamond  drill  was  continued 
for  two  months  with  encouraging  results.  The 
Ophir  Bell  tunnel  is  in  100  ft.  Work  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  there  through  the  winter.” 

Aspen  Contact.— The  October  output  of  this 
property,  according  to  the  "Times,”  was  411)  tons 
of  ore. 

Aspen  Mining  and  Smelting  Company. — This 
company's  output  for  ttetober.  acconling  to  the 
Aspen  “Times.”  was  4.434  tons,  with  a  total  of 
33.542  tons  for  ten  months,  or  an  average  daily 
production  of  1(K)  tons.  The  lower  levels  where 
large  ore  bodies  have  been  disclosed  are  still 
Hooded,  and  until  neighbors  begin  their  pumps 
there  is  no  prospect  of  an  early  rescue. 

Bushwhacker  Mining  Company. — The  Aspen 
“Times”  says  that  the  product  of  this  prop¬ 
erty.  during  October  was  501)  tons,  the  ilry 
yielding  a  general  average  of  43  oz.  silver  _  to 
the  ton.  the  lead  42  oz.  and  18  lead.  During 
the  month  about  500  ft.  of  development  work  was 
done,  the  product  itself  being  through  this  channel 
with  no  stoping  whatever.  Four  leases  were  let 
on  the  old  workings  during  th(>  month.  The  roy¬ 
alties  varying  from  2.5  to  5t),3  according  to  the 
grade  of  the  ore,  the  lessees  agnadng  to  do  from 
40  ft.  to  65  ft.  of  dea<l  work  a  month  as  directed 
by  the  management  and  to  work  from  !)!)  to  120 
shifts  monthly.  The  territory  iimh'r  lease  is  all 
that  above  the  fourth  level,  a  quarter  of  the  ground 
being  embraced  in  each  h'ase. 

Della  S.  Consolidated  Mining  Company. — The 
Aspen  “Times”  says  that  the  company  workings 
and  leases  for  October  show  a  production  of  2,0(.)0 
tons  of  good  ore.  Most  of  the  ore  from  tin*  com¬ 
pany's  ground  has  been  from  the  prosecution  of 
development  work,  nothing  having  been  taken  from 
the  big  stopes.  Old  levels  are  being  put  in  good 
shape,  and  are  being  retimbered,  and  the  property 
is  said  to  look  well. 

Bark-Regent  ^Mining  Company.— The  October  out¬ 
put  of  this  j)ro{H*rty.  aggregated  6.')0  tons  of  on*, 
which  ran  i2  oz.  silver  per  ton.  says  the  Aspen 
“Times.”  At  present  Manager  Bulkley  is  driving 
for  an  economical  outlet  through  the  Cow(*idioven 
tiinnel  so  soon  as  connections  are  effected.  Five 
leases  are  now  being  worked  on  the  pro]K>rty, 
which  last  month  produced  2.50  tons  of  ore  running 
from  25  to  .50  oz.  silver  with  an  occasional  lot 
exceeding  10t»  oz. 

Smuggler  Mining  Company. — Manager  Hallet  es¬ 
timates  the  October  proiluct  of  this  proi)erty  at 
almut  S.OtM)  tons,  the  falling  off  in  the  tonnage 
being  attributed  largely  to  the  late  disagri'ement 
f>etween  Rio  Crande  R.ailroad  engineers  .and  thetr 
company,  pending  which  the  Smuggler  was  unable 
to  procure  cars.  Me.an,while  work  on  the  new  drift 
from  the  fifth  level  has  gone  forward  with  gratify¬ 
ing  results,  says  the  Aspen  “Times.” 


Saguache  County. 

Ore  shipments  from  Creede  continue.  An  aver¬ 
age  of  18  cars  a  day  is  being  sent  out  by  the  Last 
Chance  and  Amethyst  mines,  aiul  occasional  ship¬ 
ments  are  made  from  lesser  producers.  It  appears 
probable  that  the  option  given  on  the  Amethyst, 
Hidden  Treasure  and  Sunnyside  properties  will 
be  taken  up  on  .Tanuary  1st  under  the.se  conditions; 
The  option  holders  are  permitted  to  take  out  1.50 
tons  a  day  and  apply  the  proceeds  upon  the  pur¬ 
chase  price  of  !f5,000,0(K).  The  cpiantity  of  ore  to 
be  taken  from  the  mine  in  three  months  is  placed 
at  iS2,(M»0,OOfi,  leaving  the  holders  83,000,(KH)  to 
raise.  A  recent  shipment  of  10  cars  of  Last 
Chance  ore  netted  .$!)0,tKX),  it  is  said,  and  repre¬ 
sented  but  two  days'  output.  The  Little  Maid  is 
receiving  an  entirely  new  plant  of  improved  m.a- 
chinery.  Development  work  is  being  pushed  with 
vigor. 

Holy  Moses  ^Mining  Company. — One  of  the  big¬ 
gest  strikes  in  the  history  of  Creede  has  been 
made  in  the  Holy  Moses  mine.  There  is  a  5-ft. 
vein  of  good  ore  with  an  18-in.  streak  said  to  run 
ijtl.OtiO  a  ton.  It  is  now  definitely  settled  that 
tlie  Cleopatra  property,  situ.ated  between  the  Ame¬ 
thyst  and  Little  ^Maid,  has  at  last  encountered  the 
Amethyst  vein,  and  as  soon  as  a  little  develop¬ 
ment  can  be  done  another  shipper  can  be  looker 
for.  Another  strike  of  importance  during  the  week 
was  one  on  the  same  vein  as  the  King  Solomon  in 
the  Nancy  Hanks  property.  Operators  in  the  Spar 
lode  came  into  a  streak  of  ore  on  the  29th  ult., 
two  samples  of  which  assayed  2,700  and  2,920  oz. 
in  silver  to  the  ton.  Another  strike  was  made  in 
the  New  Discovery,  where  a  6-in.  vein  of  40-oz. 
ore  was  uncovered.  This  the  opcr.ators  believe 
to  be  the  Amethyst  vein. 

IDAHO. 

Prof.  A.  H.  Thompson,  assistant  chief  of  the 
geological  survey  of  Id.aho,  states  that  it  has  been 
decided  to  inaugurate  a  topographical  survey  of  the 
entire  Snake  River  valley  westward  from  Ameri¬ 
can  Falls  on  25-ft.  contours.  This  survey  will  be 
begun  at  the  falls  in  the  spring  and  all  the  lano 
than  can  be  irrigated  with  water  from  the  Snake 
River  will  be  carefully  platted,  so  that  the  lines 
upon  which  ditches  may  be  run  will  be  accurately 
laid  down.  It  is  estimated  that  259,000  acres  will 
be  covered  by  the  work.  During  the  hot  months 
of  summer  the  general  survey  of  the  State  will  bo 
continued.  The  work  laid  out  will  occupy  from 
five  to  eight  years.  5V.  T.  Griswold,  who  has  been 
in  charge  of  the  work  here,  has  been  given  charge 
of  the  throe  States  of  Idaho,  Oregon  and  Washing¬ 
ton.  and  will  make  his  headquarters  in  Portland. 
E.  T.  Perkins.  .Tr..  will  remain  in  Idaho  and  will 
have  direct  supervision  of  the  work  in  this  State. 

Boise  County. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 
Belshazzar,  Mountain  Chief,  Centennial,  Coyote. 
— This  group  of  mines  has  been  bonded  by  E.  J. 
l^it'ld.  which  bond  expires  in  June,  1893.  The  prop¬ 
osition  as  a  gold  one  and  some  of  the  mines  in 
this  district  have  been  worked  in  a  crude  way 
with  old  fashioned  machinery  for  the  past  15  years. 
The  ore  yields  about  ?8  per  ton  by  amalgamation. 
It  is  proposed  to  put  some  20  men  at  once  to  w’ork 
these  properties  and  in  the  spring  to  erect  a  mill 
and  work  the  mines  to  their  greatest  capacity  with 
the  latest  improved  machinery.  Most  of  the  work 
done  has  been  by  sluicing.  California,  Elk  City, 
Idaho  County. — This  mine  has  a  400-ft.  tunnel,  the 
ledge  being  4  ft.  wide  and  running  some  $!()()  to 
the  ton.  They  have  350  tons  on  the  dump  which 
can  be  shijjped  to  Denver  for  .$49  per  ton.  They 
will  work  a  night  and  day  shift  all  winter  and  in 
the  spring  will  erect  concentrator  and  concentrate 
I  their  ores.  The  wagon  road  to  Elk  City  has  been 
surveyed  by  the  county  and  will  be  built  next 
spring  at  an  expen.se  of  .$8,(XK). 

!Maria  Mining  Company. — Recently  a  deal  was 
consuiumated  whereby  the  ^laria.  Black  Hawk 
and  Silver  Bell  mines  at  ^Mineral,  owned  by  the 
Maria  Mining  Company,  were  bonded  for  $150.0()0 
for  days  to  “W.  Darlington,  acting  for  a  company 
of  Colorado  capitalists. 

The  Silver  Mountain  Company. — This  company, 
composed  of  I.ondon  men,  has  decided  to  abandon 
th(*  mines  at  Graham,  on  North  Boise  River.  Al¬ 
though  the  mines  were  undeveloped  when  pur¬ 
chased.  a  very  fine  20-stamp  dry  crusher  silver  mill 
was  erected  three  years  ago.  Large  sums  of  money 
have  been  exp<‘nded  and  no  ore  found  that  will 
pay  to  work.  It  is  believed  that  the  mill  will  be 
moved  to  Beaver  district  next  spring. 

Idaho  County. 

(From  our  Specl.al  Correspondent.) 

Rod  River  Placer  Company. — This  company  has 
make  a  test  of  their  m.achines  wdiich  gave  good  sat¬ 
isfaction.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  conipany 
I)ropose  dredging  and  washing  the  Red  River 
meadows.  The  sand  and  soft  rock  taken  from  the 
river  is  driven  through  flumes  with  force  pumps. 
In  addition  to  their  dredge  they  have  water  tight 
caissons  that  can  be  lowered  to  the  bottom  of  the 
river  and  pumped  dry  so  that  men  can  work  in  the 
bed  of  the  river.  They  expect  to  realize  40  cts. 
to  the  cu.  yd.  Their  steam  shovel  holds  one  vd. 
of  <lirt  and  is  calculated  to  handle  ,3  yds.  per 
minute  at  which  rate  it  would  take  20  vears  to 
work  their  ground  provided  they  worked  24  hours 
per  day  and  365  days  to  the  year.  Their  plAns 
have  been  submitted  to  the  most  critical  experts 


who  give  it  their  approval  and  stated  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  practical.  If  this  company  make  a  success 
of  their  experiment,  other  claims  will  be  located. 
Already  some  have  been.  Mr.  A.  F.  McKenna 
lias  just  located  600  acres  of  meadow  upon  which 
lie  has  sunk  36  holes  to  bed  rock,  and  secured  au 
average  of  52  cts.  to  the  cu.  yd.,  and  has  secured 
from  .some  of  the  dirt  as  high  as  25  cts.  to  the 
pan.  He  has  also  located  several  gold  ledges  in 
the  same  district 

ILLINOIS. 

Hardin  County. 

Pell  Lead  and  Feldspar  Mine. — John  R.  McLean, 
of  Washington,  D.  C.,  brought  suit  October  24th 
in  equity  against  Hopkins  Loudon  for  an  account¬ 
ing  in  regard  to  the  Pell  mine,  in  Hardin  County, 
Ill.,  in  which  I,oudou  was  interested  with  the  late 
5\'ashington  McLean.  The  decedent,  it  is  stated, 
bought  certain  properties  (25  acres)  in  Hardin 
County,  Ill.  (paying  $40,000  therefor),  for  the  lead 
and  feldspar  therein  and  conveyed  one-third  in¬ 
terest  thereof  to  Loudon,  the  consideration  there¬ 
for  being  Loudon’s  services  in  exploiting  the  mine. 
It  is  further  stated  that  Loudon  fraudulently  per¬ 
mitted  the  mine  to  become  involved  for  delinquent 
taxes  so  that  one  P.  J.  Howard  (conspiring,  as  is 
declared,  with  him)  might  come  into  possession  of 
it.  Plaintiff  asserts  that  advances  have  been  made 
Loudon  during  the  past  18  months  to  buy  the  ad¬ 
joining  lands  and  that  IVashington  McLean  gave 
him  $10,000  during  his  life  time  on  that  account, 
and  that  at  least  $15,000  profits  are  due  from 
Loudon  for  which  he  refuses  or  neglects  to  ac¬ 
count,  hence  application  to  the  court  for  compul¬ 
sory  accounting  by  Loudon. 

INDIANA. 

Carroll  County. 

Great  excitement  is  reported  in  the  Indiana  oil 
field.  A  well  near  Camden,  on  the  Griswold  farm, 
was  torpedoed  on  the  6th  inst.,  and  a  solid  stream 
of  oil  shot  in  the  air  100  ft.  The  well  is  said  to  be 
flowing  2,000  bbls.  a  day.  It  belongs  to  Gibson  & 
Giles,  of  Pittsburg. 

:jichigan. 

Copper. 

Carp  Lake  Mine. — The  Ontonagon  “Miner”  hears 
from  parties  who  have  recently  returned  from  the 
work  at  the  Carp  Lake  mine  that  they  are  meeting 
with  very  good  success.  They  are  making  some 
new  openings  on  the  outcropping  on  the  bluff  and 
are  finding  some  good  pieces  of  copper  and  vein 
rock  rich  in  seams  of  copper.  They  are  also  fiml- 
ing  some  silver  in  the  vein. 

Quincy  Mining  Company. — This  company  having 
complied  with  the  requirements  of  the  Boston 
Stock  Exchange,  by  appointing  a  trust  company 
as  a  place  of  registration  for  the  stock,  has  been 
reinstated  on  tlie  list,  and  was  called  on  the  1st 
inst.  The  output  for  October  was  700  tons  against 
570.5  tons  for  the  same  month  in  1891. 

Iron — Gogebic  Range. 

Ludington  and  Hamilton. — Preliminary  work  is 
being  done  looking  to  the  speedy  unwatering  of  the 
these  mines  at  Iron  Mountain. 

Iron — Marquette  Range. 

During  the  first  month’s  operation  of  the  8-hour 
system  at  Lake  Angeline,  says  the  Ishpeming 
"Iron  (Ire,”  there  has  been  a  gain  of  ore  produced 
amounting  to  730  lbs.  per  day,  for  every  man  em¬ 
ployed  in  and  about  the  property,  miners,  tram¬ 
mers,  laborers,  firemen,  engineers,  superintendents, 
the  entire  force.  These  figures  are  placed  against 
th  best  secured  for  any  previous  month  in  the 
year.  Besides^  giving  the  company  that  much  moi’c 
ore  per  man  it  also  shows  an  increased  earning 
to  the  men  of  something  over  $1,500. 

Work  at  the  Escanaba  River,  Land  and  Iron 
Company’s  mine  at  Swanzy  is  being  pushed  with 
great  vigor.  This  company  is  at  present  engaged 
in  shipping  5,000  tons  of  ore  which  was  sold  the 
latter  end  of  October.  Negotiations  are  pending 
for  the  sale  of  _5,(K)0_tons  more  and  the  company 
expects  to  get  rid  of  its  stock  pile  before  spring. 

American  Mining  Company. — 'Some  time  during 
the  latter  part  of  June  this  mine  closed  down, 
owing  to  the  stagnation  in  the  iron  market.  By 
the  suspension  of  work  there  over  80  miners  were 
thrown  out  of  employment  with  from  four  to  six 
weeks’  wages  due  them.  Since  then  the  miners 
have  tried  to  collect  their  just  dues  but  failed,  and 
as  a  last  resource  they  brought  suit  to  enforce  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  same.  In  the  mean  time  the  mine 
owners  effected  a  compromise,  they  agreeing  to  pay 
all  claims  and  costs  or  court,  which  will  amount  to 
about  $6,000. 

MISSOURI. 

Jasper  County. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Joplin,  Nov.  7. 

The  mines  of  the  lead  and  zinc  belt  have  been 
moving  along  steady  for  the  past  three  weeks,  bul 
the  output  was  somewhat  re*»tricted  by  bad  weather 
for  the  week  ending  Oct.  22.  The  zinc  ore  market  has 
remained  firm,  and  last  week  closed  with  an  up¬ 
ward  tendency.  The  price  of  lead  ore  is  also  advanc- 
in,t  and  closed  $2,150  per  1,0(>0. 

Following  are  the  sales  of  ore  from  the  different 
dumps  for  the  past  three  weeks ; 

()ct.  24.— Joplin  mines,  1.053,720  lbs.  zinc  ore  and 
124,400  lead;  value,  $13,800.  Webb  Citv  mines,  601, 3H0 
lbs.  zinc  ore  and  4.5,670  lead;  value,  $5,210.  Carter- 
ville  mines,  1,977,810  lbs.  zinc  ore  and  103,900  lead; 
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value,  $24,042.  Zincite  mines,  276,450  lbs.  zinc  ore 
and  2,1()0  lead;  value,  $3,031.95.  Lehiirb  mines.  43,610 
lbs.  zinc  ore;  value,  $495.  Oronogo  mines,  9,250  lead; 
value,  $202.  Carthage  mines,  32,000  lbs.  |zhic  ore; 
value,  $i^52.  Alba  mines,  85,(X)0  lbs.  zinc  ore;  value. 
$935.  Galena  Kans  mines,  767.080  lbs:  zinc  ore  and 
113,690  lead;  value,  $10,072.  Districts,  total  value, 
$.58,148.9.5.  Aurora,  Lawrence  County  mines,  3.59,- 
840  lbs.  zinc  ore;  294,000  lbs.  silicate  and  80,000  leads; 
value,  $7,539.  Lead  and  zinc  belts,  total  value,$65,- 
687.95. 

Oct.  31. — Joplin  mines,  1,956,040  lbs.  zinc  ore  and 
277,030  lead;  value,  $26,533.  Webb  City  mines,  520,510 
lbs.  zinc  ore  and  40,060  lead;  value.  $6,306.  Carter- 
ville  mines,  3,135,600  lbs.  zinc  ore  and  93,640  lead; 
value,  $36,.504.  Zincite  mines,  168,140  lbs.  zinc  ore 
and  520  lead;  value,  $1,825.  Lehigh  mines,  43,.370  lbs. 
zinc  ore;  value,  $49.5.  Oronogo  mines,  88,580  lead; 
value,  $1,904.  Carthage,  mines.  61.150  lbs.  zinc  ore; 
value,  $672.  Alba  mines,  40,000  lbs  zinc  ore;  value, 
$1.5.30.  Burch  Center  mines  14.920  lbs.  zinc  ore;  value, 
$125.  Galena,  Kan.,  mines,  1,261,770  lbs.  zinc  ore  and 
153.440  lead;  value,  $16,424.  Districts,  total  value 
$92,318.  Aurora.  Lawrence  County,  mines,  value 
$14,954.  Lead  and  zinc  belts,  total  value,  $107,272. 

Nov.  7.— Joplin  mines,  1,778,270  lbs.  zinc  ore,  and 
2.50,790  lead;  value,  $24,264.  Webb  City  mines,  442,530 
lbs.  zinc  ore  and  58.690  lead;  value,  $3,780.  Carter- 
ville  mines.  2,579,1.50  lbs.  zinc  ore  and  99,940  lead; 
value,  $30,450.  Zincite  mines,  185,890  lbs.  zinc  ore 
and  3,480  lead;  value,  $1,997.  Lehigh  mines,  85.960 
lbs.  zinc  ore;  value,  $94.5.  Oronogo  mines,  171, .590 
lbs.  zinc  ore  and  69.220  lead;  value,  $3,160.  Alba 
mines,  96,6i)0  lbs  zinc  ore;  value,  $1,063.  Galena, 
Kan.,  mines,  1,49.5,780  lb.  zinc  ore  and  268,-580  lead; 
value,  $22,363.  Districts,  total  value,  $88,022. 

Aurora,  Lawrence  County,  mines  442,510  lbs.  zinc 
ore,  749,910 lbs.  silicate  and  190,000  lbs.  lead;  value 
$14, .543.  Lead  and  zinc  belts  total  value  $102,.56.5. 
'ihe  above  statement  represents  the  output  of  our 
lead  and  zinc  mines  for  18  days’  work,  and  makes  a 
gross  amount  of  $275,.524.9.5.  'The  above  figures  are 
actual  cash  transactions,  as  the  miners  receive 
their  wages  every  Saturday  night,  and  tlie  ore 
buyer  settles  as  soon  as  a  lot  of  ore  is  weighed  in. 

There  is  a  considerable  new  development  made  in 
the  last  three  weeks,  particularly  on  land  south  of 
Carterville,  where  one  strike  was  made  of  a  zinc  ore 
bed,  30  ft.  thick.  New  development  has  been  made 
close  up  to  Center  Creek  just  south  of  ( ironogo,  and 
a  good  deposit  of  zinc  ore  cut  at  a  depth  of  160  ft. 
by  a  drill.  This  is  on  land  operated  by  Messrs. 
Lewis  Helm  &  Allen  Hardy,  of  Carterville. 

MONTANA. 

Beaverhead  County. 

Polaris  Mining  Company.— A  year  ago  the  Po¬ 
laris  was  merely  a  good  prospect.  As  such,  it  was 
sold  to  a  New  York  syndicate-  at  a  good  figure. 
The  company  immediately  began  development  work 
and  in  a  very  short  time  was  shipping  high  grade 
ore.  A  plant  was  put  in  at  once  and  the  Polaris 
is  now  considered  one  of  the  best  producers  in 
Beaverhead  county.  Some  50  men  are  now  at 
work. 

Cascade  County. 

Since  the  economical  smelting  of  copper  ores  has 
been  made  a  success  by  the  gas  from  Sand  Coulee 
coal,  eastern  capitalists  have  been  looking  in  this 
direction  with  a  view  to  putting  in  furnaces  to 
treat  the  iron  ores  of  the  surrounding  country. 
I.«arge  deposits  of  magnetic  specular  or  red  hema¬ 
tite,  brown  hematite  or  hydrated  sesquioxide,  and 
argillaceous  iron  ores  are  known  to  exist  in  this 
section. 

Deer  Lodge  County. 

Royal  Gold  Mining  Company.— Development 
work  is  in  progress  but  at  the  same  time  the  mine 
is  being  worked  for  ore.  A  new  tunnel  is  being 
driven  000  ft.  below  the  old  tunnel,  from  the  mill 
TO  the  vein,  which  w'as  reached  at  a  distance  ot 
243  ft.  At  that  point  the  vein  w'as  8  ft.  wide  and 
has  continued  at  that  width  for  40  ft.,  and  there 
is  no  sign  of  diminution.  Assays  of  th^  ore  show 
an  average  of  $31.  The  old  tunnel  is  450  ft.  long 
and  has  been  in  ore  for  400  ft.  of  the  distance.  A 
force  is  now  engaged  in  stoping  from  this  tunnel, 
300  ft.  having  been  done,  and  the  vein  varies  in 
width  from  2  ft.  to  9  ft.  The  ore  is  now  being 
treated  in  the  lO-starnp  mill,  and  the  result  is  a 
saving  of  $25  per  ton  in  gold,  the  total  daily  out¬ 
put  being  from  $400  to  $500.  A  third  tunnel  some 
500  ft.  further  up  is  being  driven  on  the  hill  and 
is  now  in  80  ft.  Almost  from  the  start  it  ran  on 
a  vein  a  foot  wide  and  for  the  last  22  ft.  it  has 
widened  to  18  ins.,  and  is  still  increasing.  The 
rock  from  the  vein  on  an  average  assay  shows  $50 
to  the  ton.  This  tunnel  is  being  run  under  two 
shafts,  a  distance  of  about  600  ft.  apart.  One  of 
the  shafts  is  at  a  depth  of  about  90  ft.  and  at  the 
bottom  is  an  8-ft.  body  of  ore  assaying  $44.  The 
other  is  down  only  30  ft.,  but  has  struck 
an  ore  body  of  equal  size  and  richness  as  the 
first.  The  output  is  being  all  handled  by  seven 
miners  and  seven  men  in  the  mill,  including  the 
superintendent.  There  are  quite  a  number  of 
other  men  engaged  on  the  property,  but  they  are 
doing  prospecting  or  developing  work. 

Lewis  and  Clarke  County. 

Penobscot. — This  mine  is  now  the  property  of 
Mr.  .T.  H  .Longmaid,  who  has  purchased  it  of  his 
father.  There  are  three  claims,  a  placer  and  sev¬ 
eral  mill  sites  included  in  the  property.  The  Long- 
maids  have  erected  a  shaft  house,  a  saw  mill,  and 


are  now  completing  a  10-stamp  mill  on  the  Penob¬ 
scot.  The  water  from  the  mine  will  be  made  to 
supply  the  mill  and  boilers.  The  mine  will  have 
to  be  pumped  out,  there  being  some  400  ft.  of  water 
in  it.  This  is  now  being  done,  and  in  three  or  four 
weeks  the  property  will  again  be  a  producer  of 
note.  Some  30  men  will  be  employed  in  the  mine 
and  mill  w'hen  mining  and  crushing  are  begun. 

Whitlach  Union  McIntyre  Mining  Company.— 
The  Huntington  improved  mill  put  up  by  this  gold 
mining  company  at  Unionville,  5  miles  from  Hele¬ 
na,  is  being  demonstrated  a  perfect  success.  Its 
cost  and  capacity  of  20  tons  is  so  little  compared 
with  stamps  that  it  is  of  interest  to  the  mining 
world  in  Montana  to  know  something  of  it.  The 
second  clean-up,  245  on.,  showing  an  average  of 
over  $30  per  ton,  with  very  little  loss,  for  a  free 
milling  proposition.  There  is  said  to  be  4  ft.  of  ore 
of  this  grade  in  the  3t)0  level. 

$30  per  ton,  with  very  little  loss,  for  a  free  milling 
proposition.  There  is  said  to  be  ore  of  this  grade 
in  the  300  level. 

Madison  County. 

Avuncar. — This  property  has  not  been  worked 
for  nearly  two  years,  although  it  was  then  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  the  best  properties  in  that  locality. 
The  shaft  is  sunk  to  the  150  ft.  level,  from  which 
point  crosscuts  have  been  driven  to  tap  the  ledge 
which  is  3  ft.  in  width  and  assays  from  50  to  GO 
oz.  in  silver  and  60%  lead.  A  number  of  men  are 
now  at  work  extracting  ore  and  the  first  ship¬ 
ment  of  the  season  will  be  made  some  time  next 
week. 

Meagher  County. 

It  is  stated  that  a  100-tou  custom  lixiviation 
plant  will  be  erected  at  Neihart,  by  Messrs. 
Michener  and  Lawrence.  It  will  use  the  Russell 
process. 

Missoula  County. 

Grand  Republic  Mining  Company. — ^Some  two 
mouths  ago  the  works  were  closed  down,  some  of 
its  creditors  proceedings  against  the  property.  The 
stockholders  of  the  company,  who  live  at  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  sent  George  H.  Sears,  a  lawyer  of  that 
city,  out  to  look  into  the  condition  of  the  company. 
They  decided  that,  if  the  title  to  the  property  was 
good,  and  an  extension  of  time  could  he  had,  they 
would  pay  off  the  company’s  indebtedness,  and 
again  start  up  the  mine  and  concentrator.  Mr. 
Sears  came  out,  looked  into  the  company's  affairs, 
found  the  titles  perfect  and  got  a  stay  of  proceed¬ 
ings  on  the  judgment  against  the  property  until 
January  24th,  1893,  and  left  for  home,  believing 
that  everything  would  now  be  arranged  satisfac¬ 
torily  within  a  short  time,  and  that  work  on  the 
mine  would  be  resumed  at  an  early  day. 

NEVADA. 

Elko  County. 

A  telegram  received  from  Tuscarora  on  the  31st 
ult.  reports  the  shipment  of  bullion  valued  at  $35,000 
from  the  Union  Mill,  for  account  of  various  compa¬ 
nies.  'Ibis  makes  a  total  of  $55,000  in  bullion  shipped 
on  the  present  run  of  the  mill,  and  the  proceeds 
when  distributed  will  reduce  the  indebtedness  of 
the  companies. 

Commonwealth  Mining  Company. — The  Common- 
Tvealth  mine  and  hoisting  works  were  closed  down 
on  the  29th  ult.,  says  the  Tuscarora  “Times-Re- 
view.”  There  are  but  two  steam  hoists  at  work 
in  the  district  now,  and  they  are  liable  to  be  shut 
down  at  any  moment. 

Following  are  the  latest  official  weekly  reports 
of  the  superintendents  of  Tuscarora  mines: 

Belle  Isle  Mining  Company. — The  stopes  above 
the  350  ft.  level  are  producing  as  usual. 

Navajo  Mining  Company. — The  stopes  above  the 
350  ft.  level  are  producing  the  usual  amount  of 
good  ore. 

North  Belle  Isle  Mining  Company. — ^No.  1  north 
drift,  south  300  ft.  level,  extended  5  ft.  and  con¬ 
nected  wth  south  drift.  The  stopes  above  this 
drift  are  producing  good  ore.  No  change  in  any 
of  the  other  workings  of  the  mine.  * 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.! 

A  shipment  of  $35,000  has  been  made  from  the 
Tuscarora  Union  Mill,  making  a  total  to  date  of  $55,- 
000  on  the  present  run.  The  cyanide  p'ocess  re¬ 
cently  introduced  at  the  mill  for  the  treatment  of 
the  tailings  has  proved  so  satisfactory  that  other 
parties  are  about  to  introduce  it  for  a  like  purpose 
and  on  a  larger  scale. 

Lander  County. 

Austin  Mining  Company. — The  Austin  “Advo¬ 
cate”  reports  that  work  is  progressing  in  this  com¬ 
pany’s  new  reduction  works  at  the  old  Manhattan 
mill  site:  the  Lander  machinery  is  almost  in  place 
on  the  Union  shaft:  sinking  is  resumed  at  the 
Patriot  mine  at  Yankee  Blade,  and  will  soon  be 
resumed  at  the  Union;  and  plans  are  being  made 
for  the  running  of  the  double-track  tunnel  from 
Clifton  into  Lander  Hill. 

Lincoln  County. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Raymond  &  Ely  Mining  Company,  Bullionville.— 
Tba  trial  run  in  the  tailings  from  the  mine  of  this 
company,and  also  from  those  of  the  Mountain  Mead¬ 
ow  mine,  by  the  cyanide  process  has  been  satisfac¬ 
tory.  The  returns  were  fully  lOh-^  oz.  of  silver  and 
about  9(F;  of  the  gold  extracted  from  each  ton.  There 
being  in  the  neighborhood  of  150,U)U  tons  of  railings 
and  the  working  cost  in  any  event  not  exceeding  $5 


per  ton,  it  appears  as  if  a  very  handsome  profit  is 
thus  assured.  It  is  intended  to  increase  the  plant  by 
the  addition  of  another  White  6c  Howell  furnace, 
giving  the  mine  a  daily  capacity  of  lUO  tons. 

Storey  County— Comstock  Lode. 

Belcher  Mining  Company. — The  latest  official 
weekly  letter  says:  “The  east  crosscut  from  the 
north  lateral  drift  on  the  300-ft.  level  has  been 
extended  to  a  total  length  of  97  ft.,  where  it  wa» 
stopped.  It  encountered  nothing  of  value.  The 
north  drift  from  the  inclined  raise  above  the  400- 
ft.  level  is  out  a  total  distance  of  98  ft.,  having 
been  extended  45  ft.  since  last  report.  The  face 
is  in  porphyry,  with  seams  of  low-grade  quartz 
through  it.  It  has  still  about  10  or  12  ft.  to  go  to 
connect  with  the  bottom  of  the  north  winze  from 
the  300-ft.  level.  The  north  drift  on  the  400-ft. 
level  has  been  advanced  31  ft.  since  last  report 
and  is  now  out  137  ft.  north  of  the  raise.  The  face 
is  in  soft  porphyry,  with  streaks  of  quartz  througn 
it.  West  crosscut  No.  2  on  the  40O-ft.  level  has 
been  extended  32  ft.  during  the  past  week,  making 
its  total  length  44  ft.  The  face  is  in  soft  forma¬ 
tion  composed  of  porphyry  and  clay. 

Confidence  and  Challenge  Consolidated. — The 
latest  official  weekly  letter  says:  “The  joint  north¬ 
west  drift  on  the  surface  level  is  in  1,173  ft.  from 
the  Yellow  Jacket  shaft,  or  315  ft.  from  the  north 
line  of  the  Yellow  .lacket,  having  been  advanced 
20  ft.  during  the  week.  The  face  shows  quartz 
having  no  value.  The  joint  west  crosscut  No.  G 
from  the  north  drift  on  the  same  level  is  out  35 
ft.,  having  been  commenced  during  the  week.  The 
face  shows  quartz  having  no  value.  The  joint 
west  crosscut  No.  3  on  the  100-ft.  level  is  out  79 
ft.  The  face  shows  quartz  having  no  value.  The 
joint  Confidence  and  Challenge  east  crosscut  on  the 
same  level  is  out  14  ft.  The  face  shows  clay. 
Some  ore  is  being  shipped  to  the  mill  for  reduc¬ 
tion.” 

Crown  Point  Mining  Company. — The  latest  offi¬ 
cial  weekly  letter  says:  "The  ore  streak  on  the 
fourth  and  fifth  floors  of  tlie  west  stope  on  the 
160-ft.  level  maintains  its  width  of  from  2  to  3  ft. 
and  which  we  are  following  south.  The  ore  is  of 
fair  milling  grade.  In  the  south  stope  prospecting 
is  under  way  north  and  south  on  the  third  floor. 
In  going  south  the  ore  maintains  its  width  of  above 
3  ft.,  but  north  it  is  narrower  and  poorer.  Have 
shipped  to  the  Mexican  mill  during  the  week  101 
tons  and  1.590  lbs.  of  ore,  the  average  battery 
sample  of  which  was  $25.SG  per  ton. 

Justice  Mining  Company. — The  latest  official 
weekly  letter  says:  “The  south  drift  from  the  north 
stope  on  the  822  level  is  in  27  ft.  Car  samples 
from  the  face  average  from  $20  to  $25  per  ton. 
The  raise  on  this  level.  150  ft.  south  of  the  north 
stope,  is  up  45  ft.  The  top  is  in  quartz  giving 
low  assays.^’ 

Kentuck  Consolidated  Mining  Company. — Fol¬ 
lowing  is  the  latest  official  letter  from  this  mine: 
“We  have  raised  to  the  sixth  floor,  above  the 
160-ft.  level,  in  the  east  stope  on  the  pay  streak, 
which  is  from  2  to  3  ft.  in  width,  the  face  samples 
of  which  average  from  $20  to  $30  per  ton.  We  are 
saving  from  two  to  three  tons  of  ore  per  day  from 
the  stopes  on  this  level  going  north.” 

Ophir  Mining  Company.— The  latest  official  weekly 
report  from  the  superintendent  says  :  “  1,460  level — 
From  the  south  drift,  101  ft.  below  the  sill  floor  of 
the  1,465  level  from  the  Mexican  into  the  Ophir 
ground,  the  west  crosscut  2  has  been  advanced  5  ft.; 
total  length  172  ft.,  in  very  hard  porphyry  forma¬ 
tion.  From  the  south  drift  opposite  west  crosscut  2 
an  east  crosscut  has  been  started  and  advanced  12  ft. 
in  a  quartz  formation.  Twenty  seven  tons  of  ore 
have  been  taken  out  of  this  dnft  and  raised  to  the 
surface,  the  assay  value  of  which  is  $19.25  per  ton. 

Overman  M  ning  Company.— The  latest  official 
weekly  letter  says  :  “  Extracted  and  hoisted  from 
1,100 and  1,200  levels  .307  tons  and  725  lbs.  of  ore;  car 
samples  average  $20.53  per  ton.  Shipped  to  Vivian 
mill  316  tons  and  1,160  lbs.  of  ore.  Battery  samples 
average  $16.04  per  ton.” 

Savage  Mining  Company. — The  latest  official 
weekly  letter  says  that  562%  cars  of  ore  were 
hoisted  from  the  800,  950,  1,100,  1,200,  1,400  and 
1,450  levels  and  525  tons  of  ore  were  shipped  to  the 
Nevada  mill  and  milled.  The  average  car  sample 
assay  of  the  ore  was  $22.02  per  ton,  and  the  aver¬ 
age  battery  assay  was  $18  per  ton.  Bullion  yield 
for  the  week,  $6,604.  The  usual  prospecting  and 
repair  work  is  being  done. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Keyes  Silver  Mining  Company. — Patrick  J 
Keyes  has  instituted  suit  in  the  Su^rior  Court 
against  ]M.  Griffith,  S.  Pains,  G.  C.  Perkins,  and 
D.  B.  Jackson.  The  charges  embodied  in  the  com¬ 
plaint  filed  are  to  some  extent  similar  in  char¬ 
acter  to  those  which  made  the  Hale  and  Norcross 
directors  famous.  The  defeudents.  who  are  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Keyes  company,  are  charged  with 
conspiring  to  wreck  the  corporation.  At  a  stock¬ 
holders’  meeting  held  November.  1887,  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  turn  all  the  stock  over  to  the  directors  in 
trust,  with  power  to  sell  whenever  it  was  necessary 
to  pay  expenses.  In  1888  a  valuable  body  of  nay 
ore  was  discovered,  and  the  plaintiff  claims  mat 
the  defendents  at  that  time  commenced  a  system 
of  fraud  upon  the  stockholders.  It  is  alleged  that 
they  caused  drifts  and  shafts  in  which  the  rich 
ore  was  located  to  be  closed,  and  worked  other 
territory  in  order  to  increase  the  working  expenses. 
In  consequence  of  this  course  of  action  ou  their 
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part  the  levyiiif:  of  asisessments  became  impera¬ 
tive  and  stockholders  were  frozen  out,  until  the 
company  became  itartijilly  insolvent.  The  i»lain- 
tiff  alleges  that  his  stoi  k  was  ruined  and  he 
suffered  damage  to  the  extent  of  .f.'to.tli  Kt,  which 
sum  he  now  claims  with  costs. 

The  following  is  the  weekly  tabulated  statement 
of  ore  extracted  from  Comstock  mines  and  milled, 
with  the  car  and  battery  assays,  bullion  and  ship¬ 
ments,  etc.: 


Mine. 

Tons 

hoisted. 

Av.  car 
s’ple.  aa’y. 
Tons 
milled. 

Av.  bat¬ 
tery  assay. 

Bullion 
product, 
for  week. 

Bullion 

shir-ued. 

*  '  $ 

8  ♦ 

Crown  Point . 

i:on.  Cal.  Sc  Va. . 

..  970 

25.79  980-22.27 

.  >18,:i25  76 

.  :  ■•'5S 

Uczidental . 

..  172 

. '  172117.25 

Overinaii . 

..:  317 

20.53  316  16.04 

Fotosi . . 

..  276 

24.82  ‘270  20.90 

Savage  . 

..  ’.562 

,22.02  525  18.00 

6,694.00  . . 

Silver  Hill . 

199 

22.78  199  19.431 . . * 

'Total  to  date  on  October  account.  S55.137.4S.  "Cars;  car 
samples  average  Ironi  .S3'i  to  810.  ’(Jars 


sold  to  Cell.  Alger,  of  :Michigan,  and  the  first  iitiy*  | 
ment  has  been  made.  The  mines  were  owned  by  ; 
Nicholas  Halles,  \V.  II.  II.^  I.lewellyn.  E.^  C.  ; 
Faulkner,  (Jeorge  E.  Ilobin,  W.  S.  Hopewell.  Is.  J.  | 
.Macy,  and  I‘rof.  J.  C.  Carrera.  Much  of  the  ore 
is  of  till!  same  character  .is  the  zinc  ore  at  Han¬ 
over,  but  some  of  the  assays  are  said  to  show 
a  higlier  percentage  of  zinc  than  has  ever  been 
<»blaiiUHl  from  any  of  the  Hanover  ores.  The 
mines  are  about  IG  miles  from  the  nearest  railroad 
jioint.  Only  the  highest  grade  ore  can  be  shipped 
wiih  the  present  facilities  for  transportation,  but 
it  is  thought  that  the  Lake  Valley  branch  of  the 
.Vtchison,  Topi'ka  &  Santa  Fe  Railroad  will  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  Hillsborough,  as  the  output  of  that  and 
surrounding  camps  has  increased  rapidly  within 
the  past  year. 

According  to  the  Silver  City  correspondent  of 
ihe  N'ew  York  “Sun,”  the  output  of  the  mines  in 
the  Kingston  district  is  considerably  larger  now 
than  it  was  last  spring,  but  there  are  a  number  (if 
mines  which  have  not  been  worked  at  all  this 
.\ear.  and  there  is  little  prospect  that  they  will  be 
'start(*(l  up  until  there  is  a  decided  improvement 
in  the  price  of  silver. 

NORTH  CAROLIN.Y. 

(From  an  Occasional  Correspondent.) 


ing  the  month  of  October  surpassed  all  previous 
monthly  shiinnents  made  b.v  that  company  at  tin? 
Audeiiried  collieries,  says  the-Hazelton  “Sentinid.” 
During  October.  1891,  the  total  tonnage  was 
Gl.3l»9  tons.  This  year,  during  the  October 
month,  the  collieries  worked  one  (lay  less  than 
was  worked  during  the  corresponding  month  last 
j'ear  and  had  an  output  of  G4,.'')8r)  tons,  or  an  in¬ 
crease  of  3,134  tons  over  last  year's  shipments. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Ijawrence  County. 

Big  Missouri  Mining  Company. — Thomas  11. 
M'hite  is  engaged  in  making  some  underground 
surveys  of  this  mine.  The  ore  bodies  are  looking 
well  and  constantly  increasing  in  size  as  depth  Is 
reached.  Forty  stamps  of  the  Uncle  Sam  mill  on 
Elk  Creek  are  dropping  on  the  ore,  crushing  about 
1(M)  tons  a  day. 

Golden  Reward  Alining  Company. — The  clean  up 
of  the  chlorination  works  for  the  last  l~i  days 
of  October  amounts  to  nearly  1,300  oz.,  the  largest 
amount  yet  produced  by  the  plant  in  the  same 
space  of  time,  and  the  stockholders  are  corn?- 
spondiiigly  jubilant.  The  works  are  now  treating 
95  tons  of  ore  every  day  and  the  fourth  barred 
will  be  in  place  in  a  few  days,  which  will  increase 
the  oapiicity  to  over  100  tons. 


Hale  &  Norcross  Silver  Mining  Company.— The 
defendants  in  the  suit  of  M.  W.  Fox  vs.  the  direc¬ 
tors  and  others  will  justify  on  the  bail  bond  on  the 
.ath.  Notification  has  been  given  that  they  would 
justify  Ijefore  the  county  clerk,  and  that  looks  as  if 
an  attempt  was  contemplated  to  evade  any  further 
contact  with  .ludge  Hebbard.  Some  further  light 
has  been  thrown  upon  the  Western  Surety  and 
Guarantee  Company  by  a  fuller  knowledge  of  its 
make  up.  East  week  allusion  was  made  to  Isaac 
Requa,  the  former  superintendent  of  the  Choi  lar. 
Another  is  a  Mr.  Lane,  who  is  superintendent 
of  Alvinza  Hayward's  mine,  at  Angels  Camp, 
Cal.  Mr.  Dingee,  another  director,  is  a 
relative  of  Hayward’s,  and  I*.  K.  Cornwall, 
yet  another  director,  has  been  a  virtual  partner 
of  Hayward's  for  years.  Mention  has  al¬ 
ready  been  made  of  Walter  Deau,  secretary  of 
several  companies  controlled  by  Hayward,  and  of 
Ramson  Wilson,  who  is  attorney  for  the  noted  mill 
owner.  Without  a  knowledge  of  the  laxity  prevail¬ 
ing  in  the  San  Francisco  courts  as  well  as  in  other 
branches  of  the  municipal  and  state  government,  it 
is  impossible  to  conceive  how  any  one  could  have 
the  audacity  to  attempt  to  foist  a  bond  for  #:1,000,UI)0 
on  the  court  by  a  corporation  having  a  capital  of 
only  $1(K(,000.  All  the  more  so  when  the  law  specif¬ 
ically  states  that  80%  of  a  company's  capital  must 
be  considered  as  a  part  of  its  liabilities;  thus,  in  the 
instance  in  question  there  is  just  S'iO,0(KI  left  of  the 
assets  by  the  Western  Surety  and  Guarantee  Com¬ 
pany  to  pay  a  judgment  of  §2,000,000. 

Ophir  Mining  Company.— The  reports  from  the 
mine  are  encouraging.  A  new  crosscut  has  been 
started  from  the  south  drift  opposite  No.  2  west 
crosscut,  1.465  level,  and  the  face  is  now  in  ore  rang¬ 
ing  from  §17  to  $20  per  ton.  Twenty-seven  tons  ex- 
tricted  from  the  dritt  last  week  assayed  §10.2-5  per 
ton,  and  it  is  hoped  a  better  showing  may  be  made 
anv  dav. 

NE5V  MEXICD. 

Grant  County. 

.Alhambra. — A  carioad  of  gooa  silver  ore  has  been 
taken  out  of  this  mine  at  Black  Hawk,  says  the  Sil¬ 
ver  City  “Sentinel."  The  ore  is  as  rich  as  that 
taken  out  of  the  mine  by  Miller  &  Dodd  three  years 
ago. 

Brockman. — The  Brockman  mill,  at  Lone  Moun¬ 
tain,  cannot  treat  the  ore  which  the  mine  can  pro 
duce.  The  ore  exists  in  such  a  large  body  that  a 
few  men  could  keep  a  mill  of  much  larger  capacity 
than  the  one  now  in  operation  going  constantly. 
The  ore  body  is  by  odds  the  largest  ever  discovered 
in  the  Lone  Mountain  district  and  will  compare 
favorably  with  the  largest  ore  bodies  in  New  Mexico. 
Wm.  Brahm  has  a  claim  on  the  same  lead  as  the 
Brockman  mine  which  he  will  develop. 

Mangas  Mining  Company. — A  contract  has  been 
let  for  the  extension  of  the  first  level  in  the  mine 
40  ft,  The  level  has  already  been  run  3:45  ft.  .Alto¬ 
gether  there  has  been  about  900  ft.  of  work  done  in 
the  mine,  which  is  looking  well.  There  are  1,200 
tons  of  ore  on  the  dump  which  will  average  40  oz.  in 
silver  per  ton. 

^^anllattan  Gold  Mining  and  Milling  Company. — 
This  company’s  tunnel  is  now  in  over  ODD  ft.  The 
manager  expi'cts  to  strike  the  main  vein  within 
the  next  1(K)  ft.  The  tunnel  will  strike  the  vein 
aliout  lOO  ft.  below  the  third  level  in  the  mine  and 
will  give  alMiiit  Kki  ft.  of  stoping  ground.  The  rock 
is  v(*ry  hard  and  progress  in  the  tunnel  is  slow. 

Solid  S'lver. — The  new  shaft  on  this  mine,  at 
Black  Hawk,  is  down  about  60  feet,  says  the  Silver 
City  “  Sentinel."  It  is  about  fitX)  feet  from  the  old 
shaft  and  is  being  put  down  on  an  incline  of  about 
70“.  It  is  not  expected  that  the  shaft  will  i>e  com¬ 
pleted  before  the  end  of  next  summer. 

I.incoln  County. 

Did  .Abe. — New  machinery  has  been  purchased 
for  this  mine  and  development  work  will  be  pushed 
vigorously  by  the  owners. 

►Sierra  County. 

.A  correspondent  of  the  New  Y'ork  “Sun”  writes: 
.A  group  of  21  of  the  zinc  mines  which  were  re- 
ceiitl.v  discovensl  near  Hillsborough,  has  b(>(‘ii 


The  Hoover  Hill  gold  mine  in  Randolph  county 
continues  to  pay  something  over  expenses,  as  it  has 
done  for  the  past  eight  years.  The  ore  is  comiiosed 
of  seams  of  quartz,  running  through  highly  (Crys¬ 
tallized  and  very  hard  hornblendic  slate.  They 
are  down  over  309  ft.,  and  find  but  little  sul- 
lihuret  which  is  something  unusual  for  this  state. 
The  August  production  was  about  $800.  Septem¬ 
ber,  $900.  Their  expenses  are  $000  to  $800  per 
month. 

The  Moratock  mine  has  produced  many  tons  of  ,a 
gohl  ore  that  is  peculiar  to  that  one  locality.  It  Is 
a  very  hard  cherty  apiK>aring,  fossil  bearing  sut>- 
stance,  although  I  believe  Emmons  cites  a  like 
occurrence  in  Montgomery  county  some  miles  south¬ 
east  of  the  Moratock.  The  Moratock  ore  contains 
a  small  percent.age  of  curiferous  sulphurets  that  do 
not  yield  up  their  gold  by  amalgamation,  in  cons(“- 
(pience  of  which  they  are  erecting  a  cyancide  plant, 
whethi'r  a('cor(ling  to  McArthur-Forest  iiatents,  1 
am  not  able  to  state. 

Riggers  Mine.— Dr.  R.  M.  Eames,  of  Salisbury, 
has  just  returned  from  this  placer,  w'hich  is  the 
Bonanza  of  the  state  at  present.  But  two  men 
have  been  engaged  in  working  with  hand  rockers. 
In  three  months  they  have  produced  nearly  $3,000 
in  nugget  gold,  one  nugget  weighing  over  500 
dwts.  This  mine  is  twm  miles  northeast  of  ttie 
famous  Reed  mine,  where  the  historical  2S-lb. 
nugget  was  found.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  has 
b(*cn  a  known  footpath  for  30  years  and  no  evi¬ 
dence  of  gold  until  4  months  ago,  when  it  was  dte- 
covered.  There  is  no  excitement,  yet  it  is  believed 
it  will  turn  out  many  large  nuggets.  Other  such 
mines  in  this  vicinity  have  pro(luced  $5(K),000  to 
•$1,<K)0.00<).  Y'our  correspondent  saw  and  pur¬ 
chased  some  of  the  gold.  It  is  very  rough  and  has 
quartz  attached,  showing  the  source  to  be  near  .at 
hand. 

Gold  Hill  Mine. — At  this  mine  the  10-stainp  mill 
and  amalgamating  department  are  kept  in  opera¬ 
tion  two  weeks  out  of  every  month.  The  300-ft. 
level  in  the  Barnhardt  shaft  is  being  driven 
7(K)  ft.  in  order  to  strike  under  the  Old  Field  body 
of  ore.  AVhen  this  is  attained,  prosp('rous  times 
are  looked  for  by  all  the  miners. 

^fcDowell  County. 

(From  an  Occasion.al  CoiTospoiidont.1 
Clarion  Improvement  Company. — Tliis  company 
is  noAv  adding  improved  Frue  vanners  to 
its  mill,  located  .at  Demining.  Chlorin.ation 
works  will  probably  be  added  in  a  short  time.  The 
company  is  now  taking  out  ore  ass.aying  $8  in 
gold,  and  $8  in  lead.  Shafts  have  been  sunk  on 
veins  Nos.  1,  2  and  3.  The  first  shaft  has  a  depth 
of  G.5  ft.,  the  second  shaft  50  ft.,  and  the  third 
shaft  (k)  ft.,  with  orders  to  sink  the  third  shaft 
1(X)  ft.  Altogether  20  veins  of  gold-bearing  qu.artz 
have  been  found,  varying  in  width  from  2  in.  to 
18  in.,  the  assay  value  of  the  quartz  in  gold  aver¬ 
aging  $5  per  ton  free  milling  until  water  level  is 
reached,  when  sulphides  are  encountered,  with  an 
improvement  in  the  ore.  One  or  two  of  the  veins 
have  been  prospected  for  more  than  a  mile,  with 
favorable  results.  As  soon  as  the  Frue  vanners 
are  in,  and  the  mill  under  way  again,  it  is  the  in- 
tmition  of  the  company  to  increase  the  force  now 
engaged  in  placer  mining,  until  the  material 
worked  up  shall  be  at  least  GOO  cu.  yds.  per  day. 
This  will  necessitate  the  employment  of  a  steam 
dri'dgc.  with  the  improved  modern  appliances. 
The  gold  jield  for  September  exceeded  any  month 
during  the  past  three  years.  Until  recently  this 
company,  and  a  sister  organization,  were  em- 
barrassiMl  considiwably  by  litigations,  the  principal 
trouble  being  a  law  suit,  with  many  others  threat¬ 
ened,  on  account  of  the  use  of  a  stre.am  wherein 
the  tailings  of  the  hydraulic  descendi^d  to  prop(>r- 
fies  of  other  parti(‘s.  These  are  happily  terminated, 
and  the  work  is  now  being  done  without  entan- 
ling  legal  difficulties. 

I’ENNSYLVANIA. 

Coal. 

Lidiigh  &  AVilkes  Barri'  Coal  Company. — This 
company’s  collieries  at  Auden ried,  under  the  siiper- 
int(Mi(l(‘iicy  of  E.  IT.  Lnwall  and  .T.  R.  Roberts,  diir- 


UTAH. 

Summit  County. 

Anchor  Mining  Company. — The  annual  meeting  of 
the  stockholders  of  the  Anchor  Mining  Company 
was  held  in  Salt  Lake  on  the  19cb  ult.  There  were 
11:4,2;H  shares  represented.  Mi.  R.  C.  Chambers  was 
chosen  chairman.  The  report  ot  the  manager  was 
read  and  approved.  An  election  for  directors  re¬ 
sulted  as  follows:  J.  L.  VV’oods,  G.  W.  Pack,  .1.  M. 
Adams,  E.  F.  Holmes,  Francs  Smith,  E.  P.  Ferry, 
D.  C.  McLaughlin,  A.  B.  Richardson  and  Daviil 
Keith. 

The  report  of  the  manager  for  the  year  ending 
October  1st  showed  the  mine  to  be  in  an  e.\cellent 
condition.  They  are  taking  out  consiiierabie  first- 
class  ore,  a  shipment  of  over  170  tons  having  been 
made  this  week. 

“The  work  done  in  the  mine  consists  of  sinking  the 
shaft  4  ft.  by  12}  1  ft.,  clear  inside  of  timbers,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  560  ft.  There  has  been  run  3,383  ft.  of  in¬ 
clines,  raises,  winzes  and  chutes,  also  Ll'-^T  ft*  of 
levels  and  drifts.  There  has  been  12,6:10  cubic  yards 
of  stoping  done  during  the  year,  which,  with  the 
large  stai  ion  cut  at  the  shaft  on  the  tunnel  level, 
containing  :164  cubic  yards,  makes  a  total  of  12,984 
cubic  yards  of  stoping  and  excavation. 

“The  ore  slopes  have  produced  81,000  tons  of  first- 
class  and  :i7,:i:i:i  tons  of  concentrating  ore,  producing 
12,053  tons  of  concentrates,  which  sold  for  $.81,419.- 
86,  less  assaying,  shipping,  sampling,  etc.,  $1:1,884.48, 
making  the  net  proceeds  $267.5:15.:18. 

“The  cost  of  extracting  and  milling  are  as  follows: 
Labor  at  mine,  $7:i,999.:i:i;  cost  of  mules,  stable  sup¬ 
plies,  etc.,  $1,. 588.43;  hauling  ore  from  mine  to  mill 
and  from  mill  to  sampler,  $:15,2.58.18;  assaying  and 
concentrating  expenses,  $:i.8.291  ;18;  total,  $146,407.:12. 

“  The  cost  per  ton  for  producing  this  ore  was  :  In 
the  bins  at  mouth  of  tunnel,  $4.42;  at  the  concentra¬ 
tor.  $5.02;  entire  cost  of  producing,  concentrating, 
•shipping,  sampling,  etc..  $6.62. 

“  The  cost  of  mine  labor  for  dead  work,  consisting 
of  inclines,  upraises  and  crosscuts,  is  as  follows.: 
Crosscuts.  $:i:i.712.99 ;  cost  of  sinking  shaft,  $:15,- 
824.22  ;  cast  of  prospecting,  $:10,609.82.  The  ore  slopes 
still  show  a  considerable  amount  of  ore  of  the  usual 
grade,  but  at  times  is  considerably  mixed  with 
waste.  We  recently  struck  in  the  shaft  incline  a 
body  of  ore  of  a  much  belter  grade  than  any  before 
found  in  the  mine.  We  have  taken  from  this  body 
81  tons  up  to  October  1st.  The  extent  of  this  ore  has 
so  far  not  been  determined.  Am  still  going  down 
on  the  vein  with  this  incline,  and  doubtless  further 
explorations  will  confirm  my  opinion  that  the  ore 
bodies  of  the  -Anchor  lie  below  the  tunnel  level. 

“The  ore  for  the  past  year  has  been  sold  under  con¬ 
tract,  the  terms  of  which  are  90^  of  the  lead  and 
95%  ot  the  silver,  at  New  York  prices  on  the  day  of 
sale,  and  $18  per  oz.  for  the  gold;  working  charges 
$24.-50  per  ton  and  a  deduction  of  50  cents  per  unit  for 
zinc  above  a  basis  of  8%.  Although  this  is  considered 
a  favorable  contract  the  lowprice  of  silver  together 
with  the  high  percentage  of  zinc  have  combined  to 
keep  the  price  realized  very  low,  averaging  $23.25 
per  ton  for  conceutrates.” 

Ontario  Mining  Company. — Taylor  gas  producers 
are  to  be  used  at  the  mill  for  firing  the  Stetefeldt 
furnaces  and  rotary  dry  kilns.  The  machinery  is 
now  being  placed  in  position. 

The  connecting  rod  of  the  large  Cornish  pump, 
broken  some  time  ago,  has  arrived  from  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  the  pump  is  now  running. 

WASHINGTON. 

Okanogan  County. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Belle,  Ruby. — This  claim  has  a  shaft  some  220  ft. 
and  shows  up  a  ledge  of  some  12  in.  The  Belle  is 
next  to  the  Denver  and  near  the  Arlington,  and  the 
ore  resembles  that  of  the  latter. 

Golden  Fleece,  l.oo.iiiaton. — This  property  has  two 
shafts  sunk  on  the  vein  which  they  claim  to  be 
some  25  ft.  wide,  at  the  1(K)  ft.  level  they  will  cross¬ 
cut.  Messrs.  L.  Sley,  W.  R.  Robinson  and  W.  E. 
Hensley  are  interested  in  this  property  and  also  in 
the  Frankie  Girl  on  which  claim  they  recently  en¬ 
countered  some  free  gold  while  running  a  tunnel  on 
he  vein. 
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Ivanhoe,  Conconully.— By  November  1st  the  road 
to  this  mine  will  be  completed  vvben  the  mill, 
recently  erected  on  this  property,  will  startup.  The 
machinery  is  all  in  place  re  id y  to  commence  work. 
The  mill  has  a  capacity  of  from  10  to  15  tons  per  day 
and  is  a  combination  mill  of  the  Dodge  pattern  with 
the  Dodge  ore  crusher  and  pulverizer.  The  same  as 
is  in  use  at  the  Washington  Reduction  Company  at 
Ruby.  The  inventor,  Pioies'^or  Dodge  will  super¬ 
intend  the  starting  of  the  machinery. 

Keystone  Mining  and  Milling  Company,  Loomis- 
ton.— This  company  has  been  opening' up  their 
several  claims  on  Palmer  Mt.  thi.i  summer  with 
very  satisfactory  results.  On  the  Divisadora  they 
have  sunk  a  50-ft.  shaft  opening  up  a  strong  vein  of 
gold  and  silver  ore.  They  have  shut  down  for  the 
winter  and  will  resume  operations  next  spring. 

The  Washington  Reduction  Company,  Ruby.— 
Professor  Dodge,  the  inventor  of  much  of  the  ma¬ 
chinery  recently  erected  on  this  plant,  has  been 
visiting  tbe  w’orks  with  Mr.  1).  P.  Thompson,  of 
Portland,  Ore.,  one  of  the  largest  stockholders  of 
the  company.  The  result  of  his  visit  is  that  the 
capacity  of  the  mine  has  been  increased  from  45  to 
.55  tons  per  day.  This  will  necessitate  an  increase 
in  their  drying  facilities,  as  the  output  of  concen¬ 
trator  is  greater  than  was  anticipated.  It  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  push  work  on  the  big  tunnel  during  the 
winter,  and  they  are  also  considering  plans  to  in¬ 
crease  the  capacity  of  the  mill.  The  mill  w  s  built 
for  a  custom  mill,  and  the  company  is  advertising 
for  ores  and  is  anxious  to  buy  all  that  are  suitable 
for  concentrating.  They  have  contracted  for  (50,000 
ft.  of  lumber  for  the  purpose  of  building  additional 
ore  bins  and  will  buy  and  store  all  the  ore  they  can 
this  winter. 

Triune.  Loomiston.  -The  10-stamp  gold  mill  built 
by  Dexter,  Sharpneck  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  started  up 
on  the  21st  and  is  working  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
of  the  owners. 

Stevens  County. 

(From  our  .Special  Correspondent.) 

Old  Dominion,  Calville.— Most  of  the  work  on  this 
mine  is  at  present  done  in  the  upper  works  where 
they  recently  struck  a  better  grade  of  ore.  An  ex 
tra  force  of  men-will  soon  be  put  on  to  drive  the 
lower  tunnel  for  the  purpose  of  striking  the  main 
body  of  ore  which  developments  prove  to  be  very 
large. 

Sullivan  Creek  Hydraulic  Mining  Company. — This 
comjmny  is  located  on  Sullivan  creek,  which  flows  into 
the  Pendd’Oreille  River  at  Metaline.  Their  claim  em¬ 
braces  fully  1,000  acres,  a  ditch  and  flume  five  miles 
long  is  being  built  to  convey  the  water  across  the 
country  to  their  grounds.  One  mile  of  this  is 
already  finished,  and  next  spring  it  is  expected  to 
have  the  extire  five  miles  completed  when  the  work 
of  taking  out  the  precious  metal  will  commence  and 
it  is  claimed  theycausave  fivehundred  dollarsaday. 

Young  America  and  Bonanza,  -Cheuelah. — The 
concentrator  is  on  the  former  property  and  is  being 
overhauled  and  improved  so  as  to  save  a  larger  per 
cent,  of  the  concentrates.  They  expect  to  kave  it 
running  in  about  ten  days  when  it  will  tie  pushed  to 
its  full  capacity  and  work  will  be  continued  all  win¬ 
ter.  The  ore  is  not  high  grade,  but  there  is  an  im 
niense  body  of  it,  and  as  it  is  near  the  surface  it  can 
be  mined  cheaply. 

Spokane  County. 

Le  Roi.— This  mine,  though  located  in  British 
Columbia,  is  owned  by  Spokane  parties.  A  contract 
has  recently  been  let  to  William  Austin,  of  Kettle 
Falls,  Wash.,  for  the  continuation  of  the  shaft  of  iLt) 
It.,  which  will  giye  it  a  depth  of  2(X)  ft.  They  are 
employing  some  12  men,  part  of  them  in  the  shaft 
and  the  rest  working  in  the  tunnel.  The  rock  is 
perphyritic  syenite,  and  will  assay  ^300  in  copper  to 
the  ton,  and  also  carries  paying  quantities  of  gold. 
The  wagon  road  connecting  the  Trail  Creek  and 
isheep  Creek  mining  districts  will  be  finished  about 
November  10,  when  the  mines  in  this  section  will 
begin  shipping  ore  by  way  of  the  Spokane  Falls 
and  Northern  Railroad,  which  is  being  extended 
from  Northport,  Wash.,  to  Nelson,  B.  C. 


FOREIGN  MINING  NEW3. 

CANADA. 

Ontario. 

V  1  Milling  Company. — There  are  on  the  Y  1 
liM-iitioii  four  vi'ins  the  main  one  of  which  is  be¬ 
tween  1.5  and  20  ft.  in  width.  Running  through  this 
vein  are  two  iiay  streaks,  selected  samples  from 
iiiese  yielded  $223  and  $140  to  the  ton.  One  of 
the  smaller  veins  is  a  continuation  of  the  West 
Beaver  Vein  and  is  supposed  to  be  quite  rich.  Sil¬ 
ver  (ireek  cuts  one  side  of  the  property,  and  from 
the  ledge  above  this  stream  a  force  of  men  are 
now  at  work  driving  a  tunnel. 

MEXICO. 

The  unoilicial  teh'graphic  information  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  prorogation  of  the  time  for  filing  titles  to 
nniniig  propm-ty  under  the  new  mining  law,  to  ex- 
It'iid  from  November  ne.xt  to  June  18U3,  received 
by  several  parties  here  have  somewhat  pleased 
mine  owners.  It  is  now  confidently  anticipated 
that  before  the  last  nienlioneil  date  there  will  be 
^  such  modification  of  the  new  law  as  will  render 
its  operations  l(>ss  onerous  to  mining  men  in  dis- 
tricts  where  low  grade  Iluxing  ores  prevail.  The 
discnmiiiating  and  iire.judicial  effect  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  new  law  as  it  now  stands  must  be  ap¬ 


parent  to  even  the  most  obtuse  observer  who  takes 
into  consideration  the  simple  fact  that  by  its  pres¬ 
ent  provisions  a  low  grade  fluxing  ore  mine,  being 
of  blanket  formation,  is  taxed  a  much  greater 
amount  that  the  high  grade  ore  mines  which  are 
generally  of  fissure  formation. 

The  Mexican  International  Ry.  Company  have 
built  a  branch  nearly  at  right  angles  with  their 
main  line  to  Dui-ango,  which  leads  close  to  the 
mine.  They  are  shipping  from  this  mine  above 
100  tons  of  low-grade  fluxing  ore  per  day  to  two 
large  smelters  of  the  Dmaha  &  Grant  Company, 
the  one  at  Denver  and  the  other  at  Omaha.  The 
ore  is  extracted  from  tin*  mine  through  interior 
tunneling,  and  up  through  shafting  by  steam  power 
hoists.  Another  considerable  output  of  these  mines 
is  from  free  milling  ore  which  is  treat»‘d  at  the 
mines  by  the  amalgamating  process. 

Durango. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

In  my  last  letter  I  wrote  very  cheerfully  concern¬ 
ing  the  crop  prospects  in  this  State,  almost  all  re¬ 
ports  being  favorable.  The  rainy  season  had  set  in 
early  in  .July,  and  during  the  latter  part  of  that 
month,  the  whole  of  August,  and  the  first  fortnight 
of  September,  the  precipitation  had  been  large,  and 
there  seemed  to  be  no  reason  to  suppose  otherwise 
than  that  the  rains  would  continue  until  October,  as 
usual.  As  it  happened,  however,  the  next  dav  after 
my  letter  was  mailed  (September  10th)  opened  clear 
and  bright,  with  a  cl  mdless  sky,  and  since  that  time 
there  has  not  been  until  to  day  (October  18th),  even 
a  shower  worth  mentioning.  Thus  although  there 
has  been  a  heavy  rainfall  this  year,  the  wet  season 
has  been  short  and  the  chances  of  a  large  crop  have, 
in  thisStateat  least,  become  very  doubtiul.  None 
of  the  new  corn  has  yet  been  harvested  and  prices 
are  still  abnormally  high,  from  $4.50  to  $5  per 
•‘fanega”  (about  2}4  bushels)  being  the  quotation  in 
the  city  of  Durango  Beans  (frijoles)  are  still  held  at 
$15  per  ‘‘fanega,”  and  in  many  places  are  unobtain¬ 
able. 

One  who  is  unfamiliar  with  the  conditions  that 
affect  the  mining  industry  of  Mexico  will  find  it 
difficult  to  appreciate  thoroughly  the  importance  of 
these  food  staples.  But  they  are  the  dependence  of 
the  bulk  of  the  population  for  subsistence,  and  corn, 
moreover,  in  a  country  where  a  1  transportation  is 
necessarily  done  by  mule  or  waggon-train,  and 
where  a  large  proportion  of  the  mine  hoisting  engine  s 
are  “  malacates,”  or  horse  whims,  occupies  much  the 
same  position  as  coal  in  the  United  States.  Hence 
mining  operations  are  directly  affected  by  a  failure 
of  the  corn  crop,  and  the  consequent  high  prices  of 
that  article. 

The  event  of  chief  importance  in  the  history  of 
Durango  during  the  past  month  has  been  the  cem- 

lelion  (on  October  2d)  of  the  railway  from  Torreon. 

he  road  will  not  be  formally  opened  for  traffic 
until  October  29th,  but  trains  are  already  running 
regularly  and  the  long  stage  journey  from  Picardias 
is  now  a  thing  of  the  past,  in  lieu  of  two  days  over 
a  rough  and  dusty  road  Durango  will  now  be  reached 
from  Torreon  in  seven  or  eight  hours,  and  direct 
railway  connection  is  established  between  it  and 
El  Paso  and  Eagle  Pass  in  tbe  United  States,  as 
well  as  with  the  City  of  Mexico.  The  advent  of  the 
railway  has  been  attended  by  an  influx  of  Ameri¬ 
cans,  and  Durango  bids  fair  to  lose  its  character  as 
a  typical  Mexican  city  of  ante-railway  era  and  be¬ 
come  Americanized  like  Monterey  or  r  an  Luis 
Potosi.  What  effect  the  railway  will  have  upon 
the  mining  industry  of  the  State  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  main  range  of  the  Sierra  Madre  crosses  the 
State  of  Durango  from  northwest  to  southeast  ami 
forms  the  boundary  between  it  and  Sinaloa.  In  the 
northern  part  of  the  State  the  Sierra  de  la  Candela 
splits  off  from  the  eastern  flank  and  strikes  south¬ 
ward  in  a  parallel  line,  while  a  little  further  to  the 
south  the  Sierre  de  San  Francisco  diverges  from  the 
Sierra  de  la  Candela  in  similar  manner  and  between 
the  two  last  is  the  broad  Llano  de  Guatimape,  which 
stretches  away  toward  the  city  of  Durango,  a  di‘- 
tance  of  100  kilometres  or  more.  So  far  as  yet  dis 
covered  the  chief  mineral  wealth  of  tbe  State  is  in 
tbe  main  range,  where  occur  in  succession,  from 
north  to  south,  the  prosperous  silver  miniim  camps 
of  Inde,  Guanacevi,  Topis,  San  Andres,  Sapioris, 
Gavilanes,  San  Dimas,  Ventanas  and  others,  in 
many  of  which  American  capital  is  largely  inter¬ 
ested.  It  is  from  these  mines  that  most  of  the  silver 
output  of  Durango  is  coming  at  the  present  time, 
and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  comparatively  few  im¬ 
portant  mines  have  yet  been  discovered 
in  either  of  tbe  spur  ranges.  In  the  Sierra 
de  San  Francisco,  near  its  junction  with 
the  Sierra  de  la  Candela,  there  is  the  famous 
Promontorio  mine,  and  this  is  the  only  important 
producer  that  can  be  named.  Thirty  miles  further 
south  are  the  mines  of  Coneto,  which  were  first 
opened  by  tbe  Spaniards  in  the  Seventeenth  Cen¬ 
tury,  and  are  reputed  to  have  made  a  large  output. 
At  all  events  they  were  of  sufficient  importance  to 
warrant  the  location  of  a  branch  mint  there,  and  the 
mines  of  an  extensive  “hacienda  de  beneficio”  are 
still  to  be  seen.  An  American  company  is  now  en¬ 
gaged  in  opening  one  of  the  old  veins  below  the 
ancient  stopes,  but  has  not  yet  consummated  the 
work,  and  the  silver  output  of  Coneto  is  still  but 
trifling.  Some  25  miles  south  of  Coneto,  at  San 
Lucas,  there  are  other  old  mines,  which  an  American 
company  is  exploiting,  so  far  with  indifferent  re¬ 
sults.  These  three  places  constitute  the  list  of  pro¬ 
duct  mg  silver  mines  in  the  Sierra  de  San  Francisco 
at  this  time. 


Eva  Miningand  Milling  Company. — This  company 
(a  St.  Louis  corporation),  which  is  operating  at 
Coneto,  is  ei.deavorin.r  to  open  the  old  Chois  mine 
below  tbe  former  work:-..  It  is  said  to  have  beeo  a 
large  producer  in  the  old  Spanish  days.  A  shaft  has 
been  sunk  to  a  depth  of  zM)  ft.  and  a  cross-cut  driven 
east  from  the  bottom.  Recently,  at  a  distance  of 
1(10  ft.  from  the  shaft,  the  vein  was  encountered,  and 
a  breast  of  good  ore  3  ft.  wide  was  exposed.  Drifts 
were  at  once  started  on  the  vein  in  both  directions, 
hut  soon  both  broke  into  old  stopes,  thus  indicating 
that  the  cross-cut  had  chanced  to  strike  one  of  th** 
pillars  left  by  the  former  operitors  and  that  th?  old 
works  extended  to  greater  depth  than  2-50  ft.  Some 
ore  has  tieen  won  from  this  pil'ar  and  with  th^  ac¬ 
cumulations  from  other  mines  of  thi  company  the 
five-stamp  mill  (Boss  continuous  process)  is  to  be  put 
in  motion  again. 

Promontorio. — The  pan-mill  and  dressing  works 
at  this  mine  have  resumed  operations,  there  biing 
an  ample  supply  of  water  in  the  reservoir  to  insure 
regular  running  until  January  or  February  at  least. 
An  Ingersoll  Sergeant  rock  drill  plant  is  about  to  be 
installed,  and  the  main  working  shaft,  which  is  now 
down  1(50  meters,  is  to  be  sunk  deeper.  About  5) 
tons  of  ore  are  treated  daily  in  the  mills,  and  it  is 
said  that  the  entire  amount  comes  from  develop¬ 
ment  work  in  the  mine,  no  stoping  being  done. 

Hidalgo. 

This  mine  at  Real  del  Monte  is  doing  exception¬ 
ally  well.  Ore  has  been  taken  out  during  the  week 
that  assays  70  to  1(K)  “marcos”  per  “monton." 
The  mine  was  recently  drowned  under  20  meters 
of  w’ater.  the  result  of  an  unusual  flood  in  the 
Pachuca  Mountains. 

Nuevo  Leon. 

El  Carmen  Mining  Company. — Mr.  Caspar  S. 
Butcher,  president  of  the  El  Carmen  Mining  Com¬ 
pany,  says  that  his  company  is  now'  shipniiig  ,‘>2 
car  trains  of  ore  from  their  mines  to  the  Monterey 
smelters,  at  the  rate  of  tw'o  trains  iier  week,  an 
average  of  about  4,200  tons  of  ore  per  month. 

SOUTH  AFRICA. 

^lashonaland. 

“AVill  yon  give  some  expression  of  opinion  as  to 
the  develoDiiieiit  of  ^liishoiialaiid V”  was  asked  of 
^Ir.  Cecil  Rhodes  in  a  recent  interview  in  Lomlon. 
“Oh,  NIashonalaiid  is  all  right,”  he  replied,  “if  you 
will  only  give  it  time.  Peoiile  expect  too  much. 
There  is  plenty  of  gold  in  Mashoiialand.  Onr  ex¬ 
periments  have  shown  us  that  a  yield  of  12  dwt. 
or  1.5  dwt.  can  readily  be  got,  and  is  continuous.  I'lie 
reefs  emphatically  do  not  pinch  out.  But,  of  course, 
w'e  have  got  no  machinery  at  work  to  speak  of.” 
“In  that  respect  the  raihvay  will  be  of  great  as¬ 
sistance?” — “Naturally,  it  will.  We  have  now  got 
actually  at  work  on  the  railway.  "When  it  is  com¬ 
pleted  material  (hat  has  hitherto  had  to  be  carted 
1,700  miles  at  a  cost  of  £70  a  ton  wall  have  to  iio 
a  quarter  of  that  distanei*  at  a  cost  of  nearer  £1(( 
a  ton.  But  yon  n'ally  know  as  much  about  all  this 
in  England  as  I  can  tell  yon.” 


IWiNINC  STOCKS. 

(For  complete  quotations  of  shares  listed  in  New  Yoil  - 
Boston,  San  Francisco,  Aspen.  Colo.;  Baltimore.  Pittsbnri  • 
Deadwood,  S.  Cak.;  St.  l./Oiii8,  Helena,  Mont.;  Londo  i 
and  Paris,  see  pages  478  and  480. 

Nkw  York,  Friday  Evening,  Nov.  II. 

The  past  week,  owing  to  the  holiday  on  Election 
Day  and  the  excitement  incident  to  it,  has  been 
more  than  usually  quiet  in  tbe  mining  market.  With 
the  exception  or  Phoenix  of  Arizona  stocks  were 
neglected  and  the  dullness  was  extreme.  The  total 
number  of  shares  sold,  including  Saturday  sales, 
amounted  to  but  (5,895  shares— almost  the  smallest 
on  record. 

The  Comstocks  were  neglected  and,  if  anything, 
lower  prices  than  last  week.  Consolidated  Cali¬ 
fornia  &  Virginia  was  stationary  at  $3,  with  tot  1 
sales  of  330  shares.  Comstock  Tunnel  stock  at  ]l(a 
12e.  shows  sales  of  1,0(X)  shares  Other  sales  were  as 
follows:  100  shares  of  Gould  &  Curry  at  90c.;  100 
shares  ot  Hale  &  Norcross  at  $1.45;  200  shares  of 
Sierra  Nevada  at  $1.15@$1.40;  1(X)  shares  of  Yellow 
Jacket  at  $1;  25  shares  of  Best  &  Belcher  at  $1..'0 
and  ^  shares  of  Union  Consolidated  at$1.05@$1.15. 

Of  the  California  stocks  Bodie  Consolidated  shows 
sales  of  250  shares  at  ‘25c.,  and  Bulwer  Consoldated 
of  5(W  shares  at  25c.  There  was  a  sale  of  50  shares  of 
Plymouth  Consolidated  at  fl.  Total  sales  ot  Stard- 
ard  Consolidated  amounted  to  300  shares  at  $1.30(^ 
$1.35.  A  telegram  from  tbe  superintendent  of  this 
company  states  that  the  shipments  for  October 
amounted  to  $‘23,‘200  and  the  expenses  for  the  same 
period  were  $14,‘200,  leaving  a  clear  profit  of  $9.(XI0 
for  the  month  of  October.  No  other  California  stork 
was  dealt  in  during  the  week. 

Of  the  Colorado  stocks  we  note  sales  of  500  shares 
of  Chrysolite  at  18c.;  500  shares  of  Leadville  Con¬ 
solidated  at  lOc.;  and  100  shares  of  Iron  Silver  at 
50c. 

Of  the  Black  Hills  stocks  Caledonia  shows  sales  of 
50  shares  at  90c.;  of  Homestake,  which  had  not  been 
dealt  in  for  some  weeks,  65  shares  were  sold  at 
$13..50(&$13.75. 

Of  Alice  300  shares  changed  bands  at  65c.  Thee 
was  a  solitary  transaction  of  100  shares  of  Moulton 
at  25c. — the  first  sale  in  months. 

Of  the  Utah  stocks  Horn  Silver  was  very  quiet; 
only  100  shares  being  sold  at  $3.55.  Ontario,  for  t  he 
'  first  time  in  weeks,  shows  a  sale  of  25  shares  at  $il9. 
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Phoenix  of  Arizona  was  the  most  active  stock  in 
the  list.  Transactions  this  week  amounted  to  1.900 
shares  at  52c.  to  54c.  In  our  mining  news  columns 
will  be  found  a  statement  from  the  president  of  this 
company  to  the  stockholders. 

There  was  a  solitary  transaction  of  100  shares  of 
El  Cristo  at  20c. 


Boston.  Kov.  10. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

This  has  been  a  dull  week  for  copper  stocks,  inci¬ 
dent  to  the  elections  and  a  holiday  which  always 
has  a  tendency  to  restrict  business.  The  dealings  in 
Boston  &  Montana  have  been  very  light  as  compared 
with  last  week,  and  prices  have  Kept  within  the 
range  of  $1  per  share.  The  lowest  prices  touched 
was  on  yesterday  morning  when  it|sold  at  |31K,  b  jt 
quickly  rallied  to  $321^  and  has  ruled  steady  at  !i^2^. 

Butte  &  Boston  has  Ireen  neglected,  only  200 shares 
being  quoted  for  the  week  at 

The  advance  in  Centennial  noted  last  week  to  $93^,. 
was  not  maintained;  the  disposition  to  realize  profits 
brought  out  too  much  stock  and  the  conflicting  re¬ 
ports  from  the  mine  had  a  depressing  influence 
which  carried  the  stock  down  to-day  to  $73^. 

Calumet  &  Hecia  was  slightly  heavy  and  on  small 
■  lies  declined  from  $290  to  $288. 

Tamarack  was  in  good  demand  and  advanced 
from  $157fo  $ltiO,  while  Tamarack,  .Ir.,  was  steady 
at  $233>^(o  $24.  There  seems  to  be  a  growing  opinion 
that  this  mine  will  eventually  become  a  large  pro¬ 
ducer.  and  that  the  present  price  of  the  stock  will 
look  extremely  low  in  the  not  distant  future. 

There  was  a  good  demand  for  Osceola  and  a  lot  of 
600  shares  was  readily  taken  at  $:i5,  while  small  lots 
sold  at  $34. 

The  demand  for  Quincy  sinie  its  reappearance  at 
the  Exchange  has  been  good,  and  orders  could  not 
be  executed  except  at  an  advance,  and  the  stock 
sold  up  from  $129^  $140.,  reacting  only  $1  on  final 
sales. 

Kearsarge  sold  at  $12,  which  is  an  advance  of  one 
fourth  over  last  sales. 

Arnold  declined  to  $1  and  Santa  Fe  to  8c. 

Atlantic  sold  at  1034,  same  as  last  week. 

“There  are  no  reported  sales  of  Franklin,  but  133^ 
was  bid  for  the  stock  and  none  to  be  bad  at  that 
price. 

3  p.  M. — The  market  closed  dull,  no  sales  being  re¬ 
ported  since  12:30  p.  m. 

San  Francisco.  Xov.  1. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

The  interest  in  the  elections  has  overshadowed 
the  mining  stock  market  this  week,  and,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  trading  has  been  by  no  means  brisk. 
.T.  L.  Flood  left  for  the  East,  ostensibly  on  a 
pleasure  trip,  but  really,  as  it  is  believed,  to  confer 
with  Mr.  Mackayon  the  latter  s  return  from  Europe. 
The  outlook  for  the  Bonanza  Mine,  as  well  as  others 
under  the  control  of  the  Nevada  clique,  are  not  what 
is  desired,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  with  Mr.  Flood’s 
return  a  more  active  policy  on  the  Comstock,  and 
thus  indirectly  in  stocks,  will  result. 

This  morning  the  market  opened  dull  and  heavy 
with  light  sales.  Consolidated  California  &  Vir¬ 
ginia  sold  in  small  lots  during  the  day  steady  at 
$2.^.  Ophir  was  in  better  uemand  at$2..50;  Mexican 
at  $1.30,  and  Union  Consolidated  at  $1.05. 

In  the  middle  group  of  Comstocks,  Hale  &  Nor- 
cross  at  a  ruling  rate  of  $1.30,  and  Savage  at  65  cents 
have  received  some  attention  simply  on  the  expecta¬ 
tion  of  better  things  to  come.  These  figures  are  far 
below  what  they  ought  to  be  if  honest  methods 
were  followed,  but  the  giving  of  a  bail  bond  in  the 
Hale  &  Norcross  suit, "and  the  uncertainty  supposed 
to  hedge  the  company  around  pending  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  matters  incidental  to  an  appeal  to  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  has  weighted  the  stock  rown.  Chollar 
has  sold  for  70  cents ;  Gould  &  Curry  for  80  cents, 
and  Potosi  for  85  cents. 

The  South  End  and  Gold  Hill  stocks  have  been  the 
most  active  stocks  on  the  list  although  they  have 
been  so  only  in  a  comparative  degree.  Belcher  has 
continued  to  lead  ruling  to-day  at  $2.05.  Last  week 
the  ruling  rate  was  $2..55,  and  since  then  has  fluctu¬ 
ated  sufficiently  to  make  the  “chippers  ”  cheerful. 
The  price  broke  this  morning  to  $1.80,  when  a  reac¬ 
tion  took  place,  and  the  purchase  of  nearly  4,000 
shares  strengthened  the  price  and  closing  at  $1.90 
Crown  Point  has  ruled  at  $1.35,  but  opened  to-day  af 
$1.25,  and  under  the  sale  of  2,0(J0  shares  sold  down  to 
$1.15,  closing  steady  at  the  latter  figures.  Alpha 
sold  for  23c.;  Bullion,  ;i8c  ;  Con.  New  York,  25c.; 
Kentuck,  15c.:  Justice,  10c.;  Occidental,  lie  ;  Over¬ 
man.  30c.;  Seg.  Belcher,  33c.;  Silver  Hill,  10c.,  and 
Yellow  Jacket,  95c. 

The  Bodies  have  continued  very  heavy  and  in  very 
light  demand.  Bui  wer  has  sold  for  20c.;  Bodie  Con. 
for  20c.,  and  Mono  for  25c. 

Of  the  Quijotoas  Silver  King  sold  to-day  on  early 
call  for  40c  ,  selling  down  to  25c.  in  afternoon  ses¬ 
sion.  Crocker  at  5c.,  Peer  at  I5c.  and  Peerless  at 
5c..  all  bid,  brought  no  sellers. 

The  Tuscaroras  have,  in  common  wish  other  out¬ 
side  stocks,  sold  only  in  very  small  lots.  Common¬ 
wealth  at  10c.;  Bel  Monte,  Grand  Prize,  North  Belle 
Isle  and  Nevada  Queen  each  at  5c.,  and  Novajo  at 
10c.  found  few  buyers. 

Of  the  mis'ellaneous  stocks  Monte  Diablo  sold 
steady  at  $1.00,  and  Eureka  Con.  at  $1  50. 

San  Francisco,  Nov.  11.— (J5y  Telegraph.)— The 
opening  quotations  to-day  are  as  follows  :  Best  & 
Belcher.  $1.45;  Bodie,  20c.;  Belle  Isl^  5c.;  Bul.wer, 
15c.;  Chollar,  80c.;  (Honsolidafed  California  & 
VirgioiA,  $2,85;  Eureka  Cousplidated,  $2;  Gould 


Curry,  8.5c.;  Hale  &  Norcross,  $1.40;  Mexican,  $1.25; 
Mono,  25c.;  North  Belle  Isle,  5c.;  Navajo,  10c,;  Ophir, 
$2.60;  Savage,  $1.25;  Sierra  Nevada,  $1.05;  Union 
Consolidated,  $1;  Yellow  Jacket,  bOc. 


MKFTlNCilft. 

Occidental  Consolidated  Mining  Co.,  at  the  office 
of  the  company.  No.  309  Montgomery  street,  San 
Francisco,  Cal,,  November  21st,  at  1  p.  M. 

Summit  Gold  Mining  Co.,  at  the  office  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  No.  309  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  November 2lst,  at  1  p.'m. 

Silver  Lick  Consolidated  Mining  Co.,  at  the  office 
of  the  company.  No.  531  California  street,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Cal.,  November  15th,  at  2  p.  M. 

ASSKNtiiUKNTS. 
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Atlas,  S.  Dak . 

Bullion,  Nev . 

Brunswick  Con.,Cal 
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Northwestern,  B  C. 
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Nev . 
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Tierakoff,  Cal . 
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METAL  MARKET. 


New  York,  Friday  Evening,  Nov.  11, 1892. 

Prices  of  MIvcr  Per  Onnee  Troy. 
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♦Holiday. 

Silver  has  remained  steady  since  our  last  report, 
with  a  fair  inquiry  for  export.  The  result  of  our 
elections  has  not  had  any  effect  on  the  silver  market. 
Tendencies  are  somewhat  in  suspense,  awaited  the 
verdict  of  the  Monetary  Conference. 

There  were  sold  during  the  week  ending  Friday, 
November  11th,  llO.fXX)  ounces  in  silver  bullion  cer¬ 
tificates.  at  from  843^  to  853i  cents  per  ounce. 

The  United  States  Assay  Office  at  New  York  re¬ 
ports  the  total  deposits  of  silver  for  the  week  to  be 
101,000  oz. 

Government  Silver  Purcliaaes. 

The  Government  has  purchased  during  the  week 
the  following  quantities  of  fine  silver  at  the  accom¬ 
panying  prices  per  fine  ounce: 

November  7th,  875,000  oz.  at  85  35c.  to  85’40c. 

November  9th,  200.000  oz.  at  85'60c. 

November  11th,  380,(X)0  oz.  at  84  90  to  85c. 

For  the  month  to  date:  3,036,000  oz. 


Gold  and  Sliver  Exports  and  Imports  at  New 
York  for  Week  Ending  November  5thy  1892, 
and  for  Years  from  January  1st,  1892,  1891. 
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of 
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Exports. 

jCmports. 

Exports- 

|ImportB.| 

Week... 

1892 . 

1891 . 

$114,150 

59.300.087 

75,670,177 

$184,232 

7,711.368 

25,393,798 

$370.220| 

18.098,970! 

16.667,796: 

$6  917! 
2,691,333, 
2,191.9931 

$283,221 

;66.993.356 

!64,749,181 

During  the  week  ending  November  12th  the  exports 
and  imports  of  the  precious  metals,  so  far  as  ascer¬ 
tained,  have  been  as  follows:  Exports,  gold,  $49.9.50; 
silver.  $126,090.  Imports,  gold,  $21,310;  silver,  $135,- 
248.  The  gold  exports  went  to  South  America  and 
West  Indies,  the  silver,  which  was  Mexican  coin,  to 
England.  The  greater  part  of  the  silver  imported 
was  Mexican  coin  which  will  probably  be  resbipped 
within  a  week. 

Some  time  ago  we  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  silver  exported  from  this 
port  was  Mexican.  This  movement  has  continued, 
and  at  present  but  little  if  any  American  silver  coin 
or  bullion  is  leaving  the  country.  It  is  quite  plain 
that  at  present  our  production  of  the  white  metal  is 
about  eoual  to  the  demand  created  by  the  Sherman 
Act  of  1890.  Within  the  months  of  September  and 
October  England  has  taken  consideraole  silver  for 
the  Indian  trade,  but  the  demand  has  not  helped 
the  solution  of  the  silver  question  in  the  least.  It 
should  be  noted  that  when  Mexican  coin  is  shipped 
its  bullion  value  is  given,  but  when  American  coin 
is  shipped,  its  face  value  is  given,  because  it  is  re¬ 
deemed  in  gold  on  presentation. 

NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Senator  Allison,  Congressmen  McCreary  and  Prof. 
Andrews,  delegates  to  the  Monetary  Conference,  re- 
ceiyed  their  final  instructions  on  November  lOtb,  and 


will  sail  on  the  12  inst.  for  Brussels.  The  details  of 
the  instructions  could  not  be  learned  but  their 
general  scope  is  to  make  every  effort  to  secure  some 
agreement  with  as  many  European  powers  as 
possible,  for  the  extended  monetary  use  of  silver. 

In  England  the  agitation  in  favor  of  bimetallism 
continues,  and  it  would  seeoj  as  though  the  pros¬ 
pects  are  brighter  for  some  kind  of  an  agreement. 

The  following  table  shows  the  holdings  of  the 
principal  banks  of  Europe  : 


Banket  Enaland.— Gold .  £21,429,253 

“  F'rance.— Gold  .  66.919.248 

“  “  Silver  .  .51.081,6  6 

Germany.— Gold .  32.816.250 

“  “  Silver .  10.918,750 

“  Austria-Hungary.— Gold.,  10,820.000 

“  “  Silver  1.5,890.000 

“  Netherlands.— Gold .  3,167,000 

“  ••  Silver .  6.997.000 

“  Belgium.-Gold .  3,081,3:43 

“  ••  Silver .  1,510,667 


1891. 

£21.868,991 
52.661,000 
50,014,000 
33,8.12, .500 
11.277,51 0 
5,483,000 
16,777,000 
3,.551.000 
6,085,000 
2.7:10,667 
1,365,333 


Total  Gold . £111,263,084  £120.134,158 

Total  Silver .  86,461,023  85,518,833 


Domestic  and  Foreign  Coin. 

The  following  are  the  latest  market  quotations 
for  the  leading  foreign  coins : 


Bid.  Asked. 

Mexican  dollars . .$  .664^  $  .67^ 

Peruvian  soles  and  Chilian  pesos . 61  63 

Victoria  sovereigns .  1.85  l.fO 

Twenty  francs .  3.86  3.90 

Twenty  marks .  4.74  4.78 

Spanish  25  pesetas .  4.78  4.81 


Copper  is  rather  firmer  and,  if  anything,  a  little 
higher.  There  has  been  hardly  anything  done  by 
consumers,  though  what  trading  has  been  done  has 
been  at  full  prices.  The  demand  tor  Lake  comes 
mostly  from  speculative  quarters,  and  evidently  is 
due  to  a  desire  to  lift  the  market,  a  thing  not  so 
difficult  to  accomplish  as  the  quantities  offered  are 
not  large,  the  close  of  navigation  being  near  at 
band  and  almost  everything  that  can  be  shipped 
lake  and  rail  being  already  sold.  In  connection  with 
this  speculative  demand  it  is  interesting  to  quote 
from  the  monthly  report  of  Messrs.  James  Lewis  & 
Sons,  dated  November  2d,  as  follows: 

“American  producers  appear  determined  to  en¬ 
hance  the  value  of  copper,  if  possible,  by  restricting 
the  supplies.  They  are  at  last  realizing  the  un¬ 
profitableness  of  supplying  the  world  with  cheap 
copper  and  have  ceaseci  mutual  rivalry  which 
has  led  to  their  doing  so.  Not  content  with  reduc¬ 
ing  their  production  6%%  and  their  exports  353^% 
below  the  quantity  agreed  upon  for  the  three 
months  ending  September  30th,  the  Anaconda  com¬ 
pany  have  announced  that  they  intend  stopping  their 
pro(iuction  altogether  for  three  months  from  the 
10th  instant  or  to  the  extent  of  about  8,000  tons  for 
this  period.” 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  closing  of  the  Ana¬ 
conda,  about  which  nothing  definite  is  known  here, 
is  being  energetically  worked  upon  in  the  European 
markets  as  a  means  of  stiffening  prices.  Consider¬ 
ing  that  late  reports  have  shown  that  the  consump¬ 
tion  in  Europe  leaves  a  good  deal  to  be  desired— a 
fact  which  has  been  confirmed  by  dispatches  recently 
received — it  appears  doubtful  if  the  market  can  be 
lifted  without  the  demand  becoming  very  much 
better.  For  Lake  we  have  to  quote  ll-85^,il‘90  for 
ingots  and  12c.  for  cakes  and  wire  bars.  Both  the 
Calumet  and  Quincy  companies  are  out  of  the  mar¬ 
ket,  it  being  the  smaller  ones  that  are  selling  at  the 
figures  quoted.  Casting  copper  is  held  somewhat 
more  firmly,  and  is  now  quoted  at  10%(^llc.  Arizona 
is  still  held  at  such  prices  as  to  be  practically  out  of 
the  market.  From  Europe  come  reports  of  large 
transactions,  3,000  tons  of  copper  stored  since  the 
time  of  the  syndicate  and  consisting  of  cakes  for 
rolling  purposes,  refined  ingots,  etc.,  as  also  of 
furnace  material  which  now  is  exceedingly  scarce  in 
England,  having  been  exchaneed  for  G.  M.  B.  cop¬ 
per  which  is  more  readily  marketed.  G.  M.  B.  cop¬ 
per  has  been  quiet  but  steady,  and  the  quotations 
show  hardly  any  change,  the  closing  prices  being 
£45  12s.  6d.  to  £45  Los.  for  spot  and  £46  5s.  to  £46  7s. 
6d.  for  three  months  prompt  Refined  and  manu¬ 
factured  we  quote  as  follows:  English  Tough,  £49 
@£49  10s.;  Best  Selected,  £,50@£.50  10s ;  Strong 
Sheets,  £.58@£.58  5s.;  India  Sheets,  £53  10s.@£54; 
Yellow  Metal,  5d.  At  the  end  of  October  the  sta¬ 
tistical  position  was  changed  by  a  decrease  of  6(X) 
tons,  and  though  some  business  with  India  was  re¬ 
ported  the  later  decline  in  silver  has  put  a  stop  to 
It, 


The  exports  of  copper  from  the  port  of  New  York 
during  the  past  week  were  as  follows : 

To  Liverpool—  Copper  Matte.  Lbs. 

S.  S.  TauDc .  2.750  bags.  347,200  fl7.200 

“  Massachusetts . 2,166  “  242,428  12,000 

“  St.  Pancras .  1.921  “  234,715  12.000 

“  Eucl.d  .  2,2-20  “  241,465  12,000 

To  Bordeaux—  Copper.  Lbs. 

S.  S.  Tancarville .  M  casks.  112,500  $13  400 

“  “  . .  768  pigs.  241.017  30,000 

To  Hamburg—  Copper,  Lbs. 

S  S.  Russia  .  90  casks.  112.500  $14,000 

To  Roi  terdani—  Copper  Lbs. 

S.  S,  Maasdam .  90  bbls.  112, .500  *12.938 

“  “  .  12  bars.  2,049  266 

Tin. — A  great  deal  of  business  has  been  done  in 
this  metal.  Previous  to  the  election  considerable 
quantities  changed  hands  at  gradually  hardening 
prices,  which  reached  20‘90  for  spot  and  21%  for  de¬ 
livery  over  the  next  six  months,  but  since  then  have 
eased  off  somewhat,  and  we  close  at  20-60  for  spot 
and  November,  20*65  for  December.  Futures  are 
held  rather  high,  the  first  three  months  ot  next 
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vear  beinR  quoted  at  20'90,  and  April  and  June  at 

21K. 

On  Monday  the  En(;lish  market  opened  very  firm 
at  £94  ]58.@£96  for  spot  and  10s,  h*{?her  for  three 
months,  hut  durinjr  the  past  few  days  prices  have 
declined  somewhat,  and  to  day  close  at  £94  for 
spot.  On  the  9rh  very  lar^e  transactions  were  made 
and  600  tons  changed  bands. 

Lead  has  been  somewhat  depressed.  Evidently 
the  production  is  rather  large  just  now.  and  the  prom¬ 
inent  Western  smelters  are  persistent  sellers.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  week  pretty  heavy  quantities 
changed  hands  at  8'90,  and  later  on  a  sale  at  3.80 
was  reported,  this  presumably  in  the  fear  that  very 
soon  foreign  lead  ores  will  he  placed  on  the  free  list 
and  the  production  of  lead  thus  heavily  increased. 
However,  this  cannot  be  done  in  a  day  or  a  month, 
nor  probably  for  nearly  a  year,  but,  anyhow,  since 
the  resumption  of  work  in  the  Idaho  district,  the 
production  of  lead  has  been  rather  large,  and 
Colorado  and  Utah,  as  well  as  Missouri, 
are  producing  heavy  quantities  of  ore. 
Besides,  the  time  when  consumption  decreases  is 
now  rapidly  approaching  and  in  spite  of  present  low 
prices  no  attention  is  paid  to  the  article.  We  have 
to  quote  3'85  to  3’90.  The  foreign  market  is  re¬ 
ported  as  unaltered,  Spanish  still  being  quoted  at 
£10  Is.  3d.,  and  English  at  £!0  2s.  6d.  Cable  advices 
are  to  the  effect  that  the  strike  in  the  Broken  Hill 
district  has  been  settled  and  work  will  be  fully  re¬ 
sumed. 

Chicago  Lead  Market— 'The  Post  Boynton  Strong 
Company  telegraphs  us  as  follows  :  “  The  market 
is  very  dull  with  no  sales  except  car  loads  at  3  72j4c. 
Later  the  asking  price  was  3'70c.” 

St.  Louis  Lead  Market.— 'The  John  Wahl  Com¬ 
mission  Company  telegraph  us  as  follows  :  Lead 
is  still  slowly  declining  with  the  last  sales  being 
made  at  3'65c.,  and  at  this  price  there  are  at  the 
close  more  sellers  than  buyers.” 

Spelter  is  about  steady  though  not  much  business 
has  been  doing.  So  far  production  shows  nosignsof 
diminishing  and  the  quotation  In  New  York  is4'4.5. 
In  London  good  ordinaries  are  quoted  at  £19  and 
specials  at  £19  2s.  6d. 

Antimony  is  rather  firm,  Cookson’s  at  12c.,  L.  X. 
at  IIX  and  Hallett’sat  10%@llc. 

Nickel  is  in  much  better  demand  and  is  reported 
to  have  sold  in  quantities  at  53@5ac. 

Quicksilver. — The  quicksilver  market  is  quiet 
Only  the  regular  trade  is  going  on.  Quotations  are 
as  follows:  New  York,  $38@^38.50;  London,  £6  10s. 


IRON  MARKET  REVIEW. 


New  York,  Friday  Evening.  Nov.  11, 1892. 

Pig  Iron  Production. — The  following  table  gives 
the  number  of  furnaces  in  blast  and  the  estimated 
production  of  pig  iron  in  the  United  States  during 
the  waek  ending  Saturday,  November  5th.  1892.  and 
for  the  corresponding  week  ending  Saturday,  Nov¬ 
ember  7th,  1891.  Also  the  total  estimated  proauction 
from  .lanuary  1st  of  each  year  to  these  da' es.  This 
table  has  been  corrected  by  the  official  returns  of  the 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Association  for  the  first 
six  months  of  this  year.  The  figures  are  in  gross 
cons : 


Pig  Iron  Production  During  IPcekH  Rndlng 
November  7th.l891f  and  November  5tli,  18911, 
and  During  Botli  I  ears  to  ibeac  Dates. 


Fuel  used. 

1  Week  ending 

!  From  1  From 

1  Nov.  7,  ’91. 

1  Nov.  5,  ’92. 

|Jan.,’91.  Jan., ’92. 

Anthracite.. 

F’es. 

87 

162 

57 

Tons. 
34  860 
112.870 
12,460 

1  F’es 
69 
133 
42 

Tons. 

31.000 

130,000 

9,.500 

Tons.  '  Tons. 
1.570,660  1.475,796 
4,67-2.070  5,804,700 
478.387  452  0-25 

Charcoal.... 

306 

190,190 

244 

170,500j  6,721,117  7,732,521 

Cleveland  Ore  Market. — There  are  no  special  fea¬ 
tures  in  the  Cleveland  ore  market,  aside  from  the 
piling  up  of  shipments  in  excess  of  the  record  year, 
1890.  To  November  1st,  1890,  shipments  were  7,440,- 
574  tons ;  to  November  Ist,  1891,  6,017,7.59,  and  to 
November  Ist,  1892,  7,823,251 .  Freights  from  Ash 
land.  $1.30;  from  Marquette.  $1.10,  and  from  Es- 
canaba,  80c.  Furnaces  are  taking  more  ore  than  at 
the  same  period  last  year,  from  Cleveland  docks 
alone  some  40,000  tons.  Shipments  from  the  Mesaba 
Range  to  Duluth  began  last  week. 

There  is  nothing  of  special  note  in  the  pig  iron 
market  here.  Prices  remain  unchanged. 

We  quote:  Southern  iron,  ex-steamer  New  York, 
No.  1  F.,  $15.26 ;  No.  2  F.,  $14.26 ;  No.  3  F.,  $13.76  ; 
Gray  Forge,  $13.01. 

Northern  iron,  tidewater  No.  IX.,  $15 ;  No.  2X., 
$14  ;  No.  2  plain,  $13.50;  Gray  Forge,  $13.  The  quo¬ 
tation  of  No.  1  F.  at  $15.26  may  not  mean  that  any 
considerable  quantity  has  been  sold  at  that  price,  or 
that  it  could  be  had  here  now  on  immediate  delivery. 
We  see  no  reason  to  change  the  opinion  expressed 
last  week  that  the  stocks  of  foundry  iron  are  not  ex¬ 
cessive  anywhere,  and  to  this  may  be  added  the  be¬ 
lief  that  they  will  not  become  so.  The  industry, 
generally,  is  getting  into  better  shape  week  by  week, 
and  the  indications  are  that  good  iron  will  command 
a  fairly  good  price.  The  increase  of  output  during 
the  month  of  October  was  about  13,000  tons,  chiefly 
in  coke  pig.  The  decrease  of  stocks  during  the  same 
periods  was  about  75,000  tons,  more  strongiy  tnarked 
in  coke  than  in  anthracite  or  charcoal  pig,;  ' 


Spiegeleisen  and  Ferromanganese.— Ferroman¬ 
ganese  is  firm  at  $61.  Spiegel,  $26.50.  | 

Steel  Rails.— The  market  is  uneventful.  Prices 
$30  at  mill.  There  are  reports  of  a  coming  reduc¬ 
tion  to  $28. 

Rail  Fastenings. — Prices  rule  as  follows;  Fish 
and  angle  plates,  l'K@!l'65c.  at  mill:  spikes,  l'90(o> 
2c.;  bolts  and  square  nuts,  2  40^,2  70c  ;  hexagonal 
nuts,  2'70fe2'?0c..  delivered. 

Merchant  Iron  and  Steel.— Prices  stand  : 
Mushet’s  special,  48c.:  Ensrlish  tool  steel,  1.5c.  net; 
American  tool  steel,  6>^^7kc.;  special  grades,  liKcu, 
18c.;  crucible  machinery  steel,  4'75c.;  crucible  spring, 
3'75c.;  open  hearth  machinery,  2'25e.;  open  hearth 
spring,  2'30c.:  tire  steel,  2'2.5c.;’toe  calks.  2-25(^2’50c.: 
first  quality  sheet,  10c.;  second  quality  sheet.  He. 

Structural  Iron  and  Steel. — We  quote:  Beams, 
2'3(fe2'5,5c.,  except  for  20-in.  beams  which  are  2'7-5c.; 
angles,  1'95@2  1.5c.;  sheared  plates,  l'90(ii/2T0c.;  tees, 
2-:i0fa)2'60c.;  channels,  2'35@2'50c.;  universal  plates, 
2(<^2T0c.;  bridge  plates,  2@2  10c.;  steel  hoops,  I'OOfo) 
8c.  All  on  dock. 

QUOTATIONS  ON  SCKAP  MATERIAL  AT  DIKFERKNT  CENTERS 


Chi’KO  iCIev’ldjSt.  L’is  N.Y.|  Fhila.  P’tsb’g 
iactive.  jactive.  jactive.  |8t’dy  jsteady. iSteady. 


Old  Rails  {s 

18.75 

20.75 

19.00 

19  OOj 

19.001 

-20.50 

13.7.5 

15.501 

11.00, 

1.5.501 

16.001 

16.0 

1  scrap  iron. 

16.50 

1.16.50, 

1.16.50 

16. 50! 

17.00  lo.oOn’t 

2  light  scrap. 

11. 0(' 

10.. 50 

1  ’.OO 

12.00  . 

Wr’t  turn’gs 

1.8.50 

8.00 

12.001 

13.00 

1.14.56 

Cast  borinus 

1.6.00 

1.7.50 

1.6.00, 

8.00| 

8.00, 

7.00 

Old  flsh  pl’ts 

17.00 

.... 

21.00, 

21  OOi. 

Leaf  steel ... 

I. IS. 00 

1.19.00 

1 

19.1  Oi.. 

20.00 

Old  car  w’els 

15.00|  14.50 

11.50 

15.001 

15  00 

14.00 

I6.1IO 

M’c’y  c’t  sc’s 

1  11.00 

19.50 

1 

ii.oo! 

ii.co! 

11.00 

Old  Bt.ax’les 

'  19.00!  20.00 

20.00 

19.00'.. 

1 

19.50 

Buflalo. 

Nov.  10. 

(Special  Report  by  Rogers,  Brown  &  Co.) 

Election  has  given  a  little  set  back  to  buying,  but 
necessity  is  causing  considerable  interest  to  be  mar.- 
ifested  in  the  market.  Purchasing  is  fully  up  to  ex¬ 
pectations  when  the  ad  vanced  prices  and  the  general 
situation  is  considered.  we  quote  for  cash 
f.  o.  b.  cars  Buffalo.  No.  IX  B'oundry  Strong 
Coke  Iron  Lake  Superior  ore,  $1.5.25;  No.  2X  Foundry 
Strong  Coke  Iron  Lake  Superior  ore.  $14. .50;  Ohio 
Strong  Softener  No.  1,  $15.50;  Ohio  Strong  Softener 
No.  2,  $14. .50;  Jackson  (bounty  Silvery  No.  1.  $17.30; 
Jackson  County  Silvery  No.  2.  $16.80;  Lake  Superior 
Charcoal,  $17;  Tennessee  Charcoal.  $17;  Southern 
Soft  No.  1,  $14.40;  Alabama  Car  Wheel,  $19;  Hang 
ing  Rock  Charcoal,  $20.50 

Chicago.  Nov.  10 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

The  spectacle  of  business  continuinguninterrupted 
in  the  face  of  a  presidental  election  is  almost  un¬ 
precedented,  and  it  is  evident  whichever  party  wins 
there  will  be  little  disturbance  in  the  iron  market  — 
for  the  next  few  months  anyhow.  The  past  week 
has  witnessed  an  unusual  activity  in  crude  iron, 
especially  for  coke,  unquestionably  due  to  the  firmer 
front  presented  by  Northern  as  well  as  Southern 
manufacturers.  From  all  of  the  various  consumptive 
branches  of  founders  and  smelters  of  iron  there  is 
an  increased  inquiry,  not  the  least  of  which  is  that 
of  the  stove  makers,  several  of  whom  state  that 
they  will  require  60  to  75%  more  pig  iron  this 
coming  season  than  they  used  last.  Furnace  agents 
report  that  they  have'  been  approached  by  specu¬ 
lators  who  have  requested  information,  etc.,  but  in 
nearly  all  cases  they  have  been  given  the  “cold 
shoulder,”  as  dealers  well  know  that  iron  sold  for 
speculation  is  always  a  disturbing  element.  Manu¬ 
factured  iron  and  steel  is  in  fair  demand,  but  it  is 
not  brisk  in  all  departments.  Plates  and  bars  are 
somewhat  quiet  as  there  is  no  great  amount  of  new 
business  in  sight,  but  sheets  and  structurals  of  every 
description  are  still  active.  Taken  as  a  whole  the 
market  is  healthy. 

Pig  Iron.— The  market  during  the  past  week  was 
very  active,  especially  in  coke  iron  of  local 
make,  and  there  was  also  some  little  buying  of  char 
coal.  The  situation  is  more  favorable  than  it  has 
been  at  any  time  this  year,  and  the  tonnage  sold 
was  the  largest  for  some  weeks.  There  is  now  no 
hesitation  on  the  part  of  consumers  in  accepting 
offers  of  iron  at  prevailing  prices,  and  some  of  the 
contracts  closed  were  for  good-sized  amounts. 
Concession,  either  as  regards  deliveries  or  prices,  is 
a  thing  of  the  past  and  several  heavy  consumers 
who  had  options  on  round  lots  have  been  requested 
to  close  at  once  or  they  would  be  withdrawn  in- 
stanter.  Southern  iron  is  also  in  good  demand,  es¬ 
pecially  for  soft  grades  and  calls  have  been  numer¬ 
ous  at  the  advanced  prices.  Some  of  the  larger 
proaucers  are  well  booked  ahead  and  out  of  the 
market  on  soft  iron.  Lake  Superior  charcoal  iron 
is  in  some  demand  and  the  market  is  very  firm  at 
$16.75@$17.  The  condition  generally  is  very  encour- 

Quotations  per  gross  ton  f.  o.  b.  (.  hicago,  are 
Lake  Superior  charcoal,  $16.07(tf  $17.25.  Lake 
Superior  coke.  No.  1,  $14.25(a$14.75 ;  No.  2,  $13  7.5® 
$14;  No.  3,  $13.25®$13  75;  Lake  Superior  Bessemer, 
$15.50;  Lake  Superior  Scoten.  $15ia  $15.50;  American 
Scotch,  $16.50®$17;  Southern  coke,  foundry  No 
1,  $14.50;  No.  2,  $13.10;  No.  3,  $12.85;  Southern  coke 
soft.  No.  1,  $13.85;  No.  2,  $13.10;  Ohio  silveries.  No 
1,  $17;  No.  2,  $16.50;  Ohio  strong  softeners.  No.  1, 
$17;  No.  2,  $16..50;  Tennessee  charcoal.  No.  1, 
17;  No.  2,  $16,50;  Soutbero  standard  car  wheel, 
$0<S$21. 


Steel  RilUts  and  Rods.— Mills  here  are  sold  up 
to  end  of  year  on  both  these  specialties  and  only 
small  orders  can  be  taken.  Billets  are  firm  at  $26 
and  rods  at  $35. 

Structural  Iron  and  Steel.— Competition  on  all 
bridge  work  offering  is  keen,  and  one  for  the  city 
was  secured  by  a  Pitt'-burg  firm  at  $177,000,  There 
were  seven  bidders.  Beams  are  in  good  demand  for 
quick  delivery,  and  inquiry  for  the  season  is  good. 
Quotations,  car  lots,  f.  o.  h.  Chi-ago,  are  as  follows : 
Angles,  $2® .$2.20:  tees,  $2..3.5fa)$2.4.5;  universal  plates, 
$1.95ra'$2;  sheared  plates,  $1.9.5®$2;  beams  and  chan¬ 
nels,  $2.35®$2.50. 

Plates.— From  the  outside  the  demand  is  fair  for 
miscellaneous  material  in  small  lots.  Warehouse 
business  is  moderately  good  and  boiler  shops  are 
busy.  Steel  sheets,  10  to  14,  $2,3(Ka! $2.40;  iron 
sheets,  10  to  14,  $2.20®$2.il0;  tank  iron  or  steel, 
$2.10®$2.15;  shell  iron  or  steel,  $2.75® firebox 
steel,  $4.2.5®$.5..50  ;  flange  steel,  $2.7.5@$3.00;  boiler 
rivets  $4.00®$4.1.5;  boiler  tubes,  2%  in.  and  smaller, 
60%;  7  in,  and  upward,  70%. 

Merchant  Steel.— Manufacturers  are  evidently 
masters  of  the  situation,  and  consumers  who  have 
not  covered  their  requirements  may  have  to  pay 
more  for  soft  steels.  Demand  continues  good  and 
prices  very  firm.  We  quote :  Tool  steel,  $6..50® 
.$6  75  anil  upward;  tire  steel.  $2.10®]$2.20;  toe  calk, 
$2.40®  .$2. .50;  Bessemer  machinery,  $2. 10® $2  20;  Bes¬ 
semer  bars,  $1.7.5®.$1.80:  open  hearth  machinery, 
$2.40®$2  60;  open  hearth  carriage  spring,  $2,25® 
$2.:i0;  crucible  spring,  $3.7.5®$4. 

Galvanized  Sheet  Iron.— Mill  shipments  are 
slow  and  stocks  much  demoralized,  owing  to  the 
unprecedented  demand.  Discounts  remain  un¬ 
changed  at  70%  off  on  .Juniata  and  70®10%  off  on 
charcoal,  and  jobbing  quantities  at  67)^%  on  on  the 
former  and  70%  off  on  the  latter. 

Black  Sheet  Iron. — Light  and  heavy  gauges  con¬ 
tinue  active  at  $2.8.5®  $2.!)0  for  No.  27  common.  Stee 
slats  are  stead  v  at  $3.0.5®  .$3  10.  Jobbers  quote  33^c. 
for  steel  and  3'lOc.  for  iron  from  stock. 

Bar  Iron.— Orders  are  lighter  from  many  sources 
and  the  lack  of  car  orders  from  railroads  is  felt  by 
some  mills.  Slow  delivery  continues  to  be  noted, 
showing  that  mills  have  not  yet  caught  up.  Mill 
quotation  is  1.6.5c.  half  extras,  f.  o.  b.  Chicago,  and 
some  ask  .50c.®$l  a  ton  more.  Jobbing  price  is 
l'8()®l't)0c.;  rates  and  movement  fair. 

Nails,— Wire  nails  are  active  from  mill  at  $1.65 
base  Chicago,  and  some  makers  ask  more.  Jobbers 
quote  $1.75  from  stock.  Steel  cut  nails  are  in  fair 
demand,  both  locally  and  from  outside  points,  at 
$1.62J-i,  .3IJc.  average.  .Jobbers’  quotation  is  $1.70 
from  stock  in  less  than  carloads. 

Scrap.— Ts  in  better  demand  and  dealers  are 
quietly  unloading  some  of  their  large  stocks  at 
better  figures.  No.  1  railroad.  $16.51;  No.  1  forge, 
$15. .50;  No.  1  mill.  $9.50;  fish  plates,  $17;  axles, 
$19;  horseshoes,  $16;  pipes  and  flues,  $7;  cast  bor¬ 
ings,  $6;  wrought  turnings,  $8;  axle  turnings,  $9  50; 
machinery  castings,  .$10;  stove  plates,  $6..50;  mixed 
steel,  $10.'50;  coil  steel,  .$1.5;  leaf  steel,  $15.^;  tires, 
$14.50. 

01(1  Material.— Iron  rails  are  steady  at  $18  50® 
$18.7.5,  although  in  several  instances  at  favorable 
points  of  delivery  slightly  better  prices  have  been 
obtained.  Steel  rails  are  in  moderate  demand  at 
$13®$1.5,  according  to  length,  etc.  Car  wheels  are 
in  better  inquiry  at  $14.50®$15. 

Steel  Rails.— While  the  market  on  standard 
weight  sections  remains  inactive,  an  increased  de¬ 
mand  is  noted  for  light  weights.  Some  mills  have 
slightly  advanced  their  figures,  and  unable  to 
accumulate  stock,  R.  R.  Sections  are  $31@ 
$32.  Repair  material  is  in  fair  demand  in  carloads 
at  l'7.5c.  for  iron  or  steel  splice  bars  ;  spikes,  $2.05® 
$2.15  for  100  lbs.;  track  bolts,  hexagonal  nuts,  $2.65; 
square,  $2.55. 

fjoulaville.  Nov.  5. 

(Special  Report  by  Hall  Bros.  &  Co.) 

The  market  remains  as  last  reported.  There  have 
been  no  large  sales  reported,  2,000  tons  being  about 
the  heaviest  single  order  placed.  No.  2  Soft  sold 
$9,2.5,  Birmingham,  for  six  months’  delivery,  begin¬ 
ning  January,  1893,  and  Grey  Forge,  $8.75,  for  same 
delivery.  Prices  are  very  firm,  and  some  firms  dis¬ 
play  a  disposition  to  crowd  prices  up,  while  others, 
more  conservative,  think  present  fibres  should  be 
maintained  for  some  time  before  asking  more. 
Stocks  in  first  hands  are  reported  light. 

Hot  Blast  Foundry  Irons.— Southern  coke  No* 
1.  $13®$1.3.M;  Southern  coke  No.  2,  $12.25®$12.50  ; 
Southern  coke  No.  3,  $11.75®$12;  Southern  charcoal 
No.  1,  $16®  $17;  Southern  charcoal  No.  2,  $15.00® 
$15.59. 

Forge  Irons.- Neutral  coke.  $11.50®$12.00;  cold 
short,  $11.25®$11.50;  mottled,  $10.75®$!!. 

Car  Wheel  and  Malleable  Irons. — Southern 
(standard  brands).  $20®$21  ;  Southern  (other 
brands),  $18.50®  $19.50 ;  Lake  Superior,  $19.50® 
$20..50. 

Philadelphia.  E Slim  Nov.  1(X 
(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Pig  Iron.— The  fact  that  pig  iron  production  has 
increased  so  much  during  the  past  month  is  a  sur¬ 
prise  to  the  trade.  If  there  is  going  to  be  much  of 
an  increase  it  will  do  harm.  During  the  past  few 
days  a  good  many  inquiries  were  made  for  winter 
delivery  iron.  The  supposition  has  been  entertained 
tnat  the  output  of  iron  for  the  next  few  months 
wodW  be  barely  sufiicient  Jgr  tbe  market  reijaire' 
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nirnt.«.  It  is  too  Foon  to  sav  what  the  ertect  of  this 
increased  oiitpnt  will  he,  but,  speakinjj  generally,  it 
can  be  said  that  it  wiil  make  buyers  more  cautious. 
The  increase  of  anthracite  iron  i.s  too  trifling,  of 
course,  to  have  much  effect  at  present.  Quotations 
rule  at  $15.75  for  No.  1;  $14(0  $14  75  for  No.  2: 
the  former  quotation  l)eing  the  pi  ice  named  for  good 
Southern  brands,  delivered.  A  few  l.OOO-ton  lots 
of  forge  were  taken  this  week  at  $13.  Standard 
Bessemer  is  $1(1  at  furnace. 

Stee'  IlilleJs.— Makers  of  billets  have  refused  in 
three  or  four  instances  to  make  shadings  asked  for 
by  certain  large  buyeis  for  delivery  between  .Janu¬ 
ary  and  April.  Our  makers  claim  that  billets  will, 
of  necessity,  advance  during  the  winter.  Quota¬ 
tions  $27  to  $27..tO. 

merchant  Iron. — The  entire  bar  iron  maiket  is  in 
a  healthy  condition  for  the  retail  trade.  The  large 
buyers  are  out  of  the  market  for  the  present.  All 
the  business  done  ranges  from  $l.(';0  to  $1.75. 

Nails. —  A  iarge  amount  of  business  has  been  done 
in  nails  of  all  kinds  from  store  ;  factories  are  running 
jiretty  full  time,  and  there  is  a  probability  of  con¬ 
stant  employment  for  some  weeks  to  come. 

Skelp  Iron.— Large  sales  have  been  made  within 
two  days  at  $l.(itl, 

\Vf  might  Iron  Pipe.  A  steady  1  usiness  is  being 
done  in  pipes  and  tuttes  at  the  usual  prices. 

.Merchant  Steel. — Specialties,  especially  in  cast¬ 
ings,  are  in  active  demand  at  present,  and'engineer 
ing  requirements  in  this'direction  are  expanding.  A 
good  deal  of  winter  work  is  now  being  arranged  for. 

Plate  and  Tank  Iron.— A  great  deal  of  new 
business  has  been  promised  within  a  few  davs. 
There  is  a  sharp  competition  between  plate  mills 
h]ast  and  West  tor  some  new  business  recently  of¬ 
fered,  and  there  is  a  little  anxiety  here  lest  we  may 
lose  some  of  it,  and  this  has  led  to  a  shading  of  one- 
tenth  for  steel  plates. 

Sheet  Iron.— All  of  the  mills  are  in  an  oversold 
condition,  and  prices  are  firm  for  everything  that 
can  be  delivered  within  :10  or  even  liO  days.  Card 
rates,  $2.75  to  $3  and  $3..t0  for  best  refined. 

SlriictiirHl  .Material.— This  week  has  been  un¬ 
usually  <)uiet  with  reference  to  some  new  business 
that  oiir  people  expected  to  secure.  There  is  a  little 
delay,  but  no  anxiety  over  it.  Sheared  plates  are 
I’ttOc.;  universal  plates,  2c;  beams,  tees  and  channels, 
2-2t)e. 

Steel  Rails.  There  is  another  rumor  that  $;J0 
will  be  shaded  before  the  year  is  over,  but  the 
rumors  come  from  quarters  which  do  not  carry  au¬ 
thority  with  them.  The  new  business  is  insignifi¬ 
cant. 

Old  Rails.— Brokers  are  finding  it  no  easy  matter 
to  secure  customers  for  stocks  of  rails  in  sight. 
They  do  not  bring  them  to  town  until  customers  are 
found,  and  then  they  are  shipped  direct.  Old  rails 
are  quoted  as  high  as  $20  delivered,  for  iron,  and  $lfi 
to  $10.50  for  steel. 


Scrap.— Bailioad  scrap  is  quoted  quiet  at  $17  to 
$17.50. 

Pittsburg.  N'ov.  10. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Raw  Iron  and  Steel.— The  situation  in  the  iron 
trade  continues  to  grow  better  ster dily  although 
the  change  is  hardly  perceptible  from  day  to  day. 
Last  week’s  sales  were  the  largest  reported  for  a 
long  time,  many  of  the  sales  being  for  the  first 
quarter  in  189:1.*  It  is  noticeable  that  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  pig  iron  is  greater  than  the  production  and 
the  steady  reduction  in  stocks  is  beginning  to 
arouse  some  consumers.  For  upward  of  three 
years  the  marker  for  pig  iron  has  been  growing 
worse,  and  purchasers  found  each  lot  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  a  little  cheaper  than  the  preceding  one.  so  that 
the  haoit  of  taking  small  quantities  had  become 
pretty  well  fixed.  This  hand-to-mouth  fashion  of 
d<  ing  business  is  still  in  vogue.  Producers  say  they 
do  not  care  to  make  long  contracts  under  the  cir 
cumstance.  Some  of  them  lefuse  to  enter  orders 
that  extend  beiond  the  last  of  the  year.  An  ad¬ 
vance  in  prices  for  good  brands  on  New  Year's  is 
regarded  as  almost  certain  unless  the  market  should 
develop  sudden  weakness,  meanwhile  remain 
firm  and  entirely  in  favor  of  sellers.  “Cold  Short,” 
excellent  authority,  has  this  to  say:  “  I  have  claimed 
all  along  that  1893  will  offer  very  much  improved 
opportunities  in  the  iron  business  and  present  man¬ 
ifestations  are  bearing  out  this  opinion,  but  loo 
much  urgency,  in  the  meantime,  to  dispose  of  p.’od- 
ucts  will  so  weaken  these  opoortunities  during  the 
early  stages  of  their  development  that  mere  shadows 
of  what  w’ere  almost  certain  assurances  will  present 
themselves  for  utilization  and  disappointment  will 
ensue.” 

An  Easterner  on  the  situation :  “The  business 
situation  at  present  is  so  thoroughly  sound  and 
healthy  that  evidences  of  strength  and  virility  crop 
out  on  every  side.  Buyers  are  inclined  to  postpone 
placing  orders  as  far  as  possible,  but  their  require¬ 
ments  are  so  urgent  that  they  have  to  buy  some 
thing  to  piece  out  with,  consequently  the  call  for 
short  deliveries  are  so  urgent  that  pretty  nearly 
everything  for  early  delivery  is  at  a  premiuui. 
Without  being  irrevelent  it  may  be  .said  that  ‘the 
fullness  of  time  has  come’  and  that  the  natural 
shaping  of  events  will  be  the  development  of  the 
largest  volunte  of  business  ever  known.  This  i.s  not 
given  as  a  prediction  but  as  a  statement  ot 
fact  as  regards  the  general  opinion.  There  wasa  time 
when  almost  any  man,  if  intellig.mce  and  experience 
in  the  trade  could  make  a  pretty  correct  guess  for 


three  or  four  months  ahead;  in  fact,  opinions  in 
those  days  were  almost  unanimous,  but  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  business  has  been  so  great :  and  its  ramifica- 
t'ons  so  widely  extended,  that  it  is  now  almost 
beyond  an.y  man’s  grasp.  As  already  stated,  how¬ 
ever.  the  volume  of  business  is  large  and  of  increas¬ 
ing  magnitude.  This  is  shown  by  decreasing  stocks, 
urgent  calls  for  quick  delivery  and  relatively  higher 
prices  than  for  those  at  a  later  date.  The  question 
of  higher  prices,  however,  is  the  unknown  quality.” 
Coke  Smelted  Lake  and  Native  Ore. 

.‘>.'0,')  Tons  Bessemer,  Nov  ,  Dec.,  Jan .  |I4.(K)  cash. 

4  5(10  Tons  Bessemer,  Nov..  Dec.,  Jan . 11  00  cash. 

4,000  Tons  Bessemer.  Jan..  Feb.,  March.  1893...  14.00  cash 
.3..500  Tons  Bessemer.  Jan.,  Feb.,  March,  1893..  14.00  cash. 
.S.tKK)  Tons  Bessemer,  Jan.,  Feb.,  March,  1893..  14.10  cash. 

3,009  Tons  Bessemer.  Nov.,  Dec  .  14.00  cash. 

2.500  Tons  Bessemer.  Dec.,  Jan .  14.C0  cash. 

I, .500  Tons  Grey  Forge . 12..50  cash. 

1.2(M)  'I  ons  Grey  Forge . 12.50  cash. 

1,OCO  Tons  Grey  Foree,  all  ore .  12.75  cash. 

1.000  Tons  Grey  Forge .  12.50  cash. 

1,000  Tons  off  Bessemer  .  13.00  cash. 

50.)  Tons  Gi  ev  Korge  .  . 12.40  cash 

2.50  Tons  No.  1  Foundry . 14. .51  cash. 

200  Tor. 8  No  2  Foundry .  13. .50  cash. 

150  Tons  No.  3  Foundrv . 13.00  cash. 

Charcoal. 

1.50  Tons  (’old  Blast . 26.C0cash. 

piO  Tons  No.  2  Foundry .  .  19.00  cash. 

75  Tons  Cold  Blast .  ‘25.00  cash. 

7.5  Tons  No.  1  Foundry .  20.00  cash. 

.50  Tons  No.  2  Foundry .  19.00  cash. 

Steel  Blooms.  Billets  and  Slabs. 

.5.000  T'"n«  Billets  and  Slabs,  1st  three  months, 

1893  at  mill  .  ‘23.80  cash. 

3.003  Tons  Steel  Billets,  Jan.,,  Feb.,  March,  1893, 

at  mill . 24.00  cash. 

.3,000  Tons  Billets,  Jan.,  Feb.,  March,  1893,  at 

mill .  22.85  cash. 

2, (M 10  Tons  Billets.  Dec..  Jan..  1893.  at  mill .  22.95  cash. 

1,000  "rons  Slabs  Dec..  Jan,,  189‘3,  deliv'ered .  23.75  cash. 

,500  Tons  Billets,  spot . ‘2.5.00  cash. 

SIX)  Tons  Billets,  prompt . ‘21.50  cash. 

Aluck  Bar. 

.500  Tons  Neutral  .  24.75  cash. 

500  Tons  Neutral .  25.00  cash. 

300  Tons  Neutral . 24.75  cash. 

Skelp  Iron. 

,500  Tons  Sheared  Iron .  1  85  4  m. 

4  0  Tons  ide  Grooved .  1.(55  4  m. 

380  Tons  Na'  row  Grooved .  1.6‘2)4  4  ns. 

Skelp  Steel. 

350  Tons  Wide  Grooved  .  1  60  4  m. 

Sheet  Bars. 

,500  Tons  Sheet  Rar.«.  at  mill  . 31.00  cash. 

t-leel  Wire  Bod.five-pange  American. 

600  Tons,  Five  Gauge.  American,  at  miil .  33.00  cash. 

Ferromanaanese . 

.50  Tons,  80?,  Foreign,  delivered  .  62.75  cash. 

out  /•o~i  and  Steel  Rails. 

.500  Tons.  American  T’s .  ‘20.15  cash. 

,500  Tons  American  T’s .  20.10  cash. 

‘200  Tons  American  T’s . 20.f0  cash. 

Scrap  Material. 

600  tons  No.  1  K.  R.  W.  Scrap,  net .  16  00  cash 

300  Tons  Cast  Scrap,  gross .  11.75  cash. 

‘2(M)  Tons  Did  Car  Wheels,  gross . 13.75  cash. 

‘200  Tons  Steel  Axles,  net .  23..50ca8h. 

150  Tons  No.  1  Wrought  Scrap.net  .  15  80  cash. 

100  'Tons  Cast  Scrap,  gross .  12  00  cash. 

100  Tot.8  Iron  Axles,  net .  23.75  cash. 


COAL  TRADE  REVIEW. 


New  York,  Friday  Evening,  Nov.  11. 
Statement  of  shipments  of  anthracite  coal  (approxi¬ 
mated)  for  week  ending  November  5th,  1892,  compared 
with  the  corresponding  period  last  year. 


Regions 


Wyoming  Region  ... 

Lehigh  Region . . 

Schuylkill  Region... 

Total . 

Total  for  vear  to  date 


Nov.  5. 
1892. 

Tons.  1 
477,670! 
i;3,.360 
‘262,9‘20i 


Nov.  7, 
1891. 


Difference. 


Tons.  Tons. 

509,851  Dec.  3-2.181 
130.844' Inc.  12,516 
330.801 1  Dec.  67,881 


883,950 

.T5,‘216.409 


971,496,  Dec.  87..546 
3.1,704,301  Inc  .1.5T2,105 


pRODUCTtoN  ov  Bituminous  Coal  for  week  ending 
November  5th,  and  year  from  January  1st. 

EASTERN  AND  NORTHERN  SHIPMEN’TS. 

. - 1892. - V  1891. 

Week.  Year.  Year. 


.  hila.  &  Erie  R.  R . 

. .  3.921 

77,641 

142,651 

Cuiii^rlaud,  Md . 

..  90,285 

3.240.3,55 

3  542.205 

Barclay,  Pa . 

897 

58.619 

161,349 

Broad  Top,  Pa . 

.  14.4.50 

5:^0,973 

425,429 

Clearfield,  Pa .  . 

.  87  221 

3.36S36.5 

3.400,399 

Allegheny,  Pa . . 

.  33.0.50 

1,088.816 

1.07‘2,382 

Bench  Creek.  Pa . 

.  32,073 

1.941.587 

2,040,175 

Pocahontas  Klat  Top . 

61.730 

2,227, 2l:i 

1.953.483 

Kanawha,  VV.  Va. . 

.  ‘57,538 

‘2,109,916 

2,047.438 

Total  . 

381,195 

14.610,485 

14,785,814 

*  Week  ending  October  2l8t. 

WB8TKHM 

BHlPmCNlA. 

1892. - ^ 

1891. 

Week. 

Year. 

Year. 

Pittsburg,  Pa  . 

25,871 

1.073,465 

1.076,117 

Westmoreland,  Pa . 

43.971 

1,473,184 

1,654,844 

MoDongabela,  Pa . 

.  16.800 

563,004 

506.814 

Total . 

.  86,61-2 

3,109,953 

3.237,775 

Grand  total  . 

467  8.37 

17.750.438 

18.023.589 

Production  of  Coke  on  line  of  Pennsylvania  R.R.  for 
the  week  ending  November  5th,  189-2,  and  year  from  Jan¬ 
uary  let,  in  tons  of ‘2,000  lbs.:  Week.  112,759  tons;  year 
4,567,624  tons;  to  corresponding  dale  in  1891,  3,628,788  tons. 

Antliracltp. 

The  last  has  been  rather  a  broken  week  in  anthra¬ 
cite.  Not  that  any  important  movements  of  a  na¬ 
ture  adverse  to  current  prices  have  been  observed, 
but  only  III  the  way  of  uniformity  of  demand  bas  it 
lacked  smoothness.  It  is  not  thought  that  the  shad¬ 
ing  of  prices,  even  by  independent  dealers,  has 


assumed  serious  dimensions,  nor  is  it  likely  to 
do  so  now.  In  a  small  way.  doubtles,  circular  prices 
are  cut,  but  only  on  grade  i  that  play  no  great  part 
in  the  general  iim*  rket.  It  is  thought  that 
the  net  profits  <<;  the  Beading,  whose  fiscal 
year  expires  with  iLe  present  month, .will  be  about 
$1,500,000  greater  than  last  year,  which 
however,  will  be  largely  absorbed  in  meeting  the 
interest  on  the  preference  bonds.  This  figure  is 
lower  than  some  sanguine  people  have  hoped  to  see. 
It  may  be  that  the  increased  cost  of  mining  will  ac¬ 
count  for  the  difference.  Taking  everything  into 
consideration,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  company 
bas  realized  as  much  as  50  cents  per  ton  advance  on 
last  years  figures,  and  this  with  the  additional  cost 
of  15  to  20  cents  in  mining,  does  not  leave  a  great  big 
profit.  Whether  or  no  there  is  room  left  for  such  an 
advance  as  will  run  profits  a  bit  higher  is  an  open 
question  that  each  one  can  solve  for  himself,  but  it 
seems  to  us  that  rather  than  risk  the  fierce  compe¬ 
tition  sure  to  arise  under  an  attempted  increase  of 
price  the  Beading  will  prefer  to  follow  the  general 
drift  of  the  market.  There  is  some  talk  of  a  reason¬ 
able  advance  of  not  more  than  50  cents.  Now  an 
advanced  market,  to  be  stable,  must  rest  upon  an 
abnormal  decrease  in  producticii,  or  a  demand  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  active,  or  upon  both.  It 
does  not  appear  that  any  oneofthe.se  causes  is  at 
present  in  operal  ion. 

The  New  England  railroad  situation  is  still  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  remark,  but  the  diversion  of  water  freights 
is  a  matter  that  will  require  much  time  and  a  great 
deal  of  money.  Charters  from  New  York  to  Boston 
are  said  to  have  been  obtained  at  40  cents,  and  from 
Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  at  50  cents. 

Bituminous. 

The  soft  coal  miners  and  dealers  are,  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  still  figuring  on  what  has  been  called  “The 
Soft  Coal  Combine.  A  concern  to  be  known  as  The 
Coal  Agency  Company  was  to  receive,  handle  and 
dispose  of  practically  all  the  soft  coal  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  that  was  sent  to  the  Atlantic  sea- 
boarcl  north  ot  and  including  Norfolk.  The  com 
pensation  was  fixed  at  25  cents  per  ton,  and  a  fixed 
quota  was  provided.  Extra  amounts  were  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  for  by  the  Agency  company  during  the  first 
month  of  each  year.  The  shares  of  the  common  or 
general  capital  stock  of  the  company  were  to  t  he 
held  by  the  companies  and  by  the  agency.  'I’lie 
following  regions  were  represented  : 

No.  1.  Clearfield  region  of  Pennsylvania,  iuclud 
ing  all  coal  controlled  and  represented  by  Clearfield 
tidewater  shippers  And  that  passed  over  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Bailroad. 

No.  2.  Cumberland,  including  also  the  Myersdale 
region. 

No.  3  New  River  legion;  coal  over  the  Chesa¬ 
peake  and  Ohio  Railway. 

No,  4.  Flat  Top  region  and  Pocahontas ;  coal  over 
the  Norfolk  and  Western  Railway. 

No.  5.  Peach  Creek  region;  corl  over  the  Peach 
Creek,  Clearfield  and  Southwesnrn  Railway  from 
this  region. 

No.  fi.  Reynoldsville  region;  all  soft  coal  shipped 
over  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  &  Western  Railway. 

No.  7.  W^est  Virginia  Central  &  Pittsburg  Rail¬ 
way  region  ;  coal  over  that  road. 

The  original  plan  seems  to  have  been  modified 
somewhat,  but  it  is  not  known,  outside  of  a  favored 
few,  what  these  modifications  are,  nor,  conse¬ 
quently,  how  they  will  effect  the  enterprise.  The 
formation  of  a  company  with  the  enormous  capital 
that  would  be  required  to  handle  this  coal,  as  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  bandies  its  products,  does 
not  seem  to  be  contemplated.  Outside  of  this,  the 
enterprise  would  probably  stand  a  fair  chance  of 
success.  It  seems  to  be  quite  as  much  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  certain  railroads  as  the  mines,  and  there  is  rio 
objection  to  this,  provided  the  coal -buying  public 
are  not  made  to  pay  two  profits  to  the  same  concern. 

Consolidation  does  necessarily  mean  an  unholy 
fleecing  of  the  public.  It  is  often  the  means  of  le 
ducing  prices  and  it  is  often  the  means  of  raising 
them.  Whether  it  is  the  one  or  other  that  depends, 
other  things  being  equal,  upon  the  general  state  of 
trade,  and  whether  the  greater  revenue  would  arise 
from  the  few  at  a  higher  or  the  many  at  a  lower 
price.  Soft  coal  is  pushing  anthracite  more  aiid 
more  every  year,  and  if  there  should  be  a  markol 
advance  in  the  price  of  anthracite,  which,  however, 
docs  not  seem  probable,  the  soft  coal  men  would 
certainly  not  wear  mourning. 

An  excellent  quality  of  soft  coal  can  now  be  had  in 
Philadelphia  for  $2,40  commission  in  water  freight.s 
from  Philadelphia  to  Boston,  Salem  and  Portland 
are  80@8oc.;  to  Gardner  and  Bangor  $1.(X)  and 
towage;  to  Portsmouth  and  Bath  85>(<^90c.  From 
Newport  News  and  Norfolk  to  Boston,  Salem  and 
Portland,  80c.;  and  to  Sound  ports,  70@80c.;  from 
Baltimore  to  Boston,  85(aj90c. 

The  New  England  States  take  some  1‘2, 000,000  tons 
of  coal  a  year,  about  equally  divided  between  an¬ 
thracite  and  bituminous.  The  hard  and  soft  coal 
men  watch  each  other  pretty  closely  and  an  ad¬ 
vance  in  prices  by  either  side  is  apt  to  be  seized  by 
the  other.  A  combination  is  hardly  to  be  expected 
between  these  interests. 

BuHaio.  Nov.  10. 

(From  our  Special  Cirrespondent.) 

No  change  in  the  features  oi  the  anthracite  an  I 
bituminous  coal  trade  or  in  the  quotations  ruling- 
thC  latter  very  firm.  Much  trouble  is  experienccu 
in  the  soft  coal  mining  districts  occasioned  by  ('  <■ 
extraordinary  scarcity  of  water;  reservoirs  have 
run  dry  aiicf  streams  also.  Many  manufactories 
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have  closed  for  the  same  reason,  and  others  have  to 
convey  the  water  necessary  for  use  in  wagons  from 
long  distances. 

In  writing  about  the  shipping  of  our  inland  lakes 
Tommissioner  J.  C.  O’Brien  states  that  “this 
branch  of  our  merchant  marine,  in  so  far  as  relates 
to  tradts  between  American  ports,  is  absolutely  pro¬ 
tected  against  foreign  competition.  From  this  cause 
and  the  fact  that  our  domestic  trade  between  lake 
j)orts  constitiites  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  com¬ 
merce  of  the  Great  Lakes,  our  shipping  so  employed 
is  enjoying  a  high  degree  of  prosperity.  Our  lake, 
tonnage  increased  from  711,2(59  tons  in  lfe2  to  1,183,- 
182  tons  in  1892.  It  now  embraces  a  fleet  of 
large  steam  vessels,  ntodels  of  beauty  and  nautical 
efliciency,  which  offer  to  shippers  and  passengers  an 
unsurpassed  transportation  service.” 

'the  gales  of  the  past  week  resulted  in  the  loss  of 
over  a  dozen  vessels  and  25  seamen.  The  money 
loss  will  be  about  iJotXl.OfX),  the  greatest  ever  reported 
lor  a  single  storm.  Among  the  lost  propellers  was 
the  “  Gilcher,”  which  foundered,  laden  with  .3,000 
tons  of  coal. 

The  Detroit  Dry  Dock  Company  have  contracted 
to  build  a  4,(XK)-ton  steel  propeller,  362  ft.  over  all, 
:542  ft,  keel,  42  ft.  beam,  and  hold  42  ft.  deep  with 
double  bottom.  .She  should  carry  5,0(K)  tons  freight 
Ihrough  a  20  ft.  channel. 

The  Northern  Steamship  Company  will  send  its 
last  boats  for  the  season  to  Duluth  and  Lake  Superior 
ports  on  November  19th.  Evidences  of  the  near 
close  of  navigation  are  apparent  from  the  news 
received  from  all  lake  ports.  Heavy  snow  here  this 
tiiorning. 

Canal  movement  of  coal  for  first  week  in  November 
at  this  j)ort :  Receipts,  2,74(5  net  tons  ;  shipments, 
19(5  net  tons. 

Dtiring  the  month  of  October  canal  freights  on 
coal  and  shipments  from  Buffalo  were  as  follows: 
To  Lockport,  one  load  at37>iC.  net  ton  and  one  load 
at  42c.  net  ton  ;  fo  Syracuse,"  two  loads  at  .o.'ic.  gross 
ion  and  four  loads  659  gross  ton  ;  to  Oriskany  and 
Utica,  two  loads  at  73c.  gross  ton;  all  free  on  and 
oir. 

The  movement  of  coal  westward  from  this  port 
liy  lake  from  November  1st  to  8th,  both  davs  in¬ 
clusive,  aggregated  97,230  net  tons,  distributed 
about  as  lollows:  31,200  to  Chicago,  21,6tH)  to  Mil¬ 
waukee,  19.200  to  Duluth,  11,3.50  to  Superior,  7,930  to 
Toledo,  1,5(0  to  Gladstone,  (iiK)  to  Lake  Linden,  50  to 
.Mpeiia.  1.8:50  to  Detroit,  400  to  Menominee  and  1,.550 
to  Fort  William.  The  rates  of  freight  were:  75c.  to 
Chicago,  70c.  to  Milwaukee,  2.5(a;3.5c.  to  Duluth  and 
.'Superior,  40c.  to  Toledo,  50c.  to  l^ake  Linden  and 
Gladstone,  25c.  to  Detroit,  90c.  to  Racine,  (50c.  to 
Menominee  and  :5.5c.  to  Fort  William. 

Chicago.  Nov.  10. 

(From  our  Special  Oorrespondent.) 

.\.s  stated  in  the  se  columns  on  previous  occasions 
there  was  reason  to  believe  that  cutting  was  being 
freely  indulged  in  hyalt  of  the  shippers  not  affiliated 
or  directly  in  the  “combine.”  But  now  it  is  well 
known  that  circular  prices  are  such  in  name  only. 
It  must  be  understood  also  that  this  same  incisive 
business  is  on  strictly  ttlandard  grades  of  anthra- 
<  ite,  and  not,  as  some  have  claimed,  inferior  coal. 
Furthermore,  the  shading  of  the  circular  is  not 
solely  confined  to  wholesale  quantities,  but  has  ex¬ 
tended  to  retail  lots  of  25  to  50  tons  and  upward. 
The  regular  retail  price  is  $7.25  per  ton  delivered, 
but  small  consumers  have  had  hard  coal  of  best 
•luality  put  into  their  bins  at  less  than  $6.65,  and  it 
can  be  bought  at  that  price  and  lower  to-day.  In 
other  words,  sales  arc  made  to  the  best  paying  class 
of  consumers  at  less  than  dealers’  prices  with  cart¬ 
age  added  in  the  yards,  which  are  supposed  to  be 
reported  as  sales  to  dealers.  The  point  made  here 
is  that  shippers  other  than  the  consolidated  com¬ 
panies  are  united  in  endeavoring  to  wrest  the  best 
class  of  the  retail  trade  from  dealers  to  whom 
it  rightfully  belongs  as  miscellaneous  distribu¬ 
tors  to  the  smaller  consumer.s.  This  is  a  bard- 
shij)  to  the  coal  trade  at  large,  and  is  it  anv 
wonder  that  there  is  fully  as  much  antagonism 
by  them  against  the  shippers  as  there  is 
among  the  consuming  public.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  prices  have  been  pushed  up  too 
high  for  the  shippers  to  be  honest  to  each  other  or 
to  the  interests  of  their  principals.  As  a  natural 
result  of  this  condition  of  affiairs  many  of  the  best 
dealers  are  intiuencing  as  far  as  possible  their  pa¬ 
trons  to  use  crushed  coke.  This  fuel  is  being  soM  in 
this  market  at  $1  and  $1.50  a  ton  less  than  anthra¬ 
cite  coal  and  we  hear  reports  from  these  dealers  that 
many  of  their  customers  are  delighted  with  crushed 
l  oke  and  add  that  it  is  more  economical  than  an¬ 
thracite  coal. 

The  Bureau  of  Coal  Statistics,  presided  over  by  H. 

Bischoff,  editor  of  the  Black  Diamond,  of  this 
••iiy,  .states  that  on  October  31st  the  visible  supply  of 
anthracite  coal  was  200,000  tons  in  excess  of  the  cor¬ 
responding  period  last  year.  This  includes  ship¬ 
ments  by  lake  and  rail,  and  stocks  in  yards  and  on 
d  cck.  li  is,  in  the  opinion  of  those  best  qualified  to 

udge,  that  this  excess,  together  with  the  coal  to 
ronie  forward,  will  be  readily  absorbed  before  the 
close  of  the  sea.son;  if  not  the  whole,  at  least  a  very 
large  proportion. 

There  is  very  little  if  any  change  to  note.  The 
colder  weather  has  somewhat  stimulated  demand 
trom  the  outside  for  anthracite, but  it  is  by  no  means 
active,  nor  can  it  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination 
he  called  good;  indeed,  someol  the  shippers  called  it 
quiet,  so  that  even  a  “  fair”  demand  would  seem  a 
■jD^otig  term  to  u.se  in  regard  to  wholesale  business. 
'V  ith  regard  to  prices  the  less  said  the  better.  Lake 


shipments  are  coming  forward  in  good  shape,  but 
all-rail  coal,  as  reported  by  some  shippers,  is  slow, 
while  others  state  supplies  are  good.  In  any  event 
there  is  no  lack  of  coal,  either  dock,  yard  or  rail. 
Retail  trade  during  the  latter  part  of  the  week  and 
for  the  first  three  days  of  this  week  may  be  termed 
good,  and  most  of  the  larger  dealers  report  full  work 
for  their  teams.  The  class  of  consumers  now  buying 
are  mostly  those  who  put  off  their  purchases  to  the 
last  moment,  or  until  stress  of  weather  forces  them 
to  take  in  coal. 

Bituminous  coal  is  active,  both  in  regard  to  ship¬ 
ments  on  contracts  and  deliveries  in  and  around  the 
city.  The  chilly  atmosphere  has  made  imperative 
the  demand  for  more  steam  as  well  as  more  domes¬ 
tic  coal  but,  as  so  frequently  stated,  the  great  draw¬ 
back  is  the  scarcity  of  cars  and  conseipient  irregu¬ 
larity  in  shipments.  The  conditions  as  reported  for 
the  past  two  weeks  on  the  Northern  Illinois  coal  field 
are  not  greatly  changed,  although  there  has  been 
less  coal  mined  since  November  1st,  on  account  of 
the  interest  taken  in  the  general  election.  The  same 
applies  also  to  the  Indiana  coal  districts,  and  most 
of  the  operators  have  advanced  their  circular.  Cars 
are  very  scarce  for  Western  and  Northwestern  ship¬ 
ments. 

Coke  for  foundry  use  is  in  improving  demand 
and  best  grades  of  Connellsviile  have  the  preference. 
The  market  is  in  good  shape,  Connellsviile  crushed 
domestic  is  in  fair  demand  and  gaining  each  week. 

Quotations  are:  $4.63  furnace;  $.5.05  foundry; 
crushed,  $.5.40  Connellsviile;  West  Virginia.  $:5.’90 
furnace,  $4.10  foundry  ;  New  River  foundry,  $4.75  ; 
Walston,  $4.(55  furnace,  $5  foundry. 

Circular  prices  are  at  the  following  rates:  Lehigh 
lump,  $6,50  :  large  egg,  $3.85;  small  egg,  range  and 
chestnut.  $6.10.  Retail  prices  per  ton  are :  Large 
e^,  $7.23;  small  egg,  range  and  chestnut,  $7.2.5. 

Prices  of  bituminous  per  ton  of  2,000  lbs.,  f.  o.  b. 
Chicago,  are;  Pittsburg,  $3.40;  Hocking  Valley, 
1^1.20;  Youghiogheny,  $:5.25;  Illinois  block,  $1.1X)(®$2; 
Brazil  block,  $2.(i0(<t$2.75. 

PlttHbiirg.  Nov.  10. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.! 

Coal. — Trade  during  the  week  has  presented 
nothing  of  special  interest  as  regards  jirices  or  de¬ 
mand.  The  coal  trade  is  improving.  In  regard  to 
the  mines  in  the  pools  the  situation  is  without 
change.  Both  sides  may  be  said  to  be  waiting  de¬ 
velopments,  neither  having  so  far  made  made  any 
concessions.  The miner.s have  been  unusually  silent 
as  to  their  intentions,  and  the  operators  have  not 
departed  from  their  expressed  determination  of  only 
resuming  work  at  the  reduced  rates.  The  dealers, 
who  handle  nearly  all  the  rivercoal  mined,  are  talk 
ingof  a  strong  combination  to  control  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  river  coal  in  this  district,  which  will  probably 
be  effected. 

Carsstill  continue  very  scarce.  The  lastcoal  shipped 
by  water  from  Pittsburg  was  in  .Inly,  1,948,90(1  bush, 
to  Cincinnati ;  1,410,000  to  Louisville.  The  year’s 
shipment  by  river  has  been  unusualy  small.  Coal  in 
the  lower  markets  is  reported  light,  with  jirices  on 
the  up  grade.  During  the  week  there  has  been  a 
small  rise  in  the  Ohio,  a  number  of  light  tow  boats 
left  for  the  lower  ports  to  bring  up  empty  boats, 
which  on  arrival  are  sent  to  the  ports  to  be  loaded 
as  soon  as  the  miners  resume  operations. 

Connellsviile  Coke. — A  curious  feature  in  the 
coke  trade — when  vrith  a  large  increase  in  ship¬ 
ments  production  fell  off  on  account  of  the  .scarcity 
of  the  water.  The  increase  in  shipments  was  gained 
by  lifting  stock  coke  amounting  to  ,500  cars  and  the 
increase  was:  To  the  W’est,  160  cars;  to  points  East, 
an  increase  of  140  cars ;  while  the  increase  to  Pitts¬ 
burg  and  river  points  increased  3(K)  cars.  The 
operations  and  output  show  for  the  week 
13,700  ovens  in  blast  and  :5, .5.5:5  idle,  wi^li 
a  total  estimated  production  of  121,28:5  tons, 
an  increase  compared  with  the  previous  week 
of  l,50:i  tons.  The  McClure  company  increased  its 
active  list  of  ovens  upward  of  a  hundre  1.  The  ac¬ 
tive  ovens  averaged  3'14  days  against  5'18  days  the 
previous  week.  The  shipments  for  the  week  aggre¬ 
gated  1,264  cars  consigned  as  follows:  To  Pittsburg 
and  river  points,  2,19(5  cars;  points  west  of  Pitts¬ 
burg,  :5,(572  cars:  to  points  East,  l,:i!Ki  cars;  being  an 
increase  over  preceding  week  312  cars.  Prices 
unchanged. 


CHEMICALS  AND  MINERALS. 

New  York,  Friday  Evening,  Nov.  11. 

Heavy  Chemicals. — The  past  week  has  been  a 
a  very  quiet  one  in  the  heavy  chemical  market, 
owing  to  the  conditions  detailed  in  our  last  issue, 
and  which  still  prevail,  and  also  to  the  excitement 
provoked  by  the  election.  Caustic  soda  has  been 
quiet.  Carbonated  soda  is  scarce  for  prompt  deliv¬ 
ery  and  most  of  the  business  done  has  been  for  fu¬ 
ture  delivery.  Alkali  is  in  better  demand  ar  d  some 
.sales  are  reported.  The  other  articles  are  quiet  and 
show  no  change  from  last  week  :  Our  quotations 
to-day  are  as  follows:  Caustic  soda,  60%,  3‘171^(ff: 
3'27>^c.;  70%.  2-9.5@,3T2»4'c.;  74%,  2-97^^@3T.5c.;  76%, 
3’12>^(fe3  2.5c.  ;  77%,  3'12*^(g3’25c.  Carbonated  soda 
ash,  48%,  l’57^@P(i0c.;  58%,  l'4754@P52>^c,  Alkali, 
48%,  1‘50@1'5S3.;  58%,  P45@p^c.  Sal  soda,  Eng¬ 

lish,  l*02I^@P03c.;  American,  l*0.5(a  ITOc,;  bleach¬ 
ing  powder,  2‘50(^2'75c. 

Acids.— Business  in  the  acid  market  continues 
good.  The  active  demand  for  acids  noted  in  this 
column  for  some  time  past  continues,  and  consider¬ 
able  trading  has  been  done  both  for  prompt 


and  for  future  delivery.  No  new  feature 
can  be  reported.  There  is  no  change  in  prices  and 
we  quote  this  week:  Acid  per  100  lbs.  in  NewYork  and 
vicinity,  in  lots  of  50  carboys  or  more:  Acetic,  $1.60  (o 
$2,  according  to  quality;  muriatic,  18°,  $l(aj$L25;  20°, 
90c.(a  $1.10;  22",  $1.2.5fa$1..50;  nitric,  40",  $4;  42*,$4..50(<b 
$4.75;  sulphuric,  8.5c.ro;$1.10;  mixed  acids,  according 
to  mixture;  oxalic  4!7.2.5ra.  $7  7.5.  Blue  vitriol  is  quoted 
all  the  way  from  $3.25fe$;L75;  Glycerine  for  nitro¬ 
glycerine,  ll>^@12j^c.,  according  to  quality  and 
quantity. 

Brimstone. — The  market  for  Sicilian  brimstone 
has  been  very  quiet.  The  price  for  future  shipments 
has  declined,  and  December-.Ianuary  are  quoted  at 
$21@$21..50  for  best  unmixed  seconds,  and  $20..50<« 
$21  for  best  unmixeri  thirds.  Spot  and  near  by  ar¬ 
rivals  are  very  scarce  and  are  held  at  $25  for  best 
unmixed  seconds  and  7.5c.  to  $1  less  for  thirds,  al¬ 
though  there  is  not  much  demand  for  them.  Cable 
advices  from  Europe  report  large  stocks  on  hand, 
to  which  fact  the  decline  must  be  attributed.  The 
imports  of  crude  brimstone  into  this  country  for 
the  nine  n.onths  ending  September  30th,  1892, 
amounted  to  79.899  tons  against  94,820  tons  for  the 
corresponding  period  of  1891.  The  imports  for 
October  also  show  a  falling  off. 

Fertilizers.— The  fertilizer  market  has  been  quiet 
during  the  week,  owing  in  measure,  to  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  the  presidential  election.  Generally,  the 
demand  has  been  only  fair,  but  prices  have  been 
well  maintained,  as  we  said  last  week  they  would 
be.  Some  sales  of  ammoniates  are  rejrorted  but 
none  of  great  magnitude.  VYe  quote  this  week: 
Sulphate  of  ammonia,  $2.90(a,$2.95  for  bone  goods 
and  $2.95(0' $3  for  gas  liquor.  Dried  blood.  .$2.2.5(0$2.:5.5 
per  unit  tor  high  grade  and  $2.20('o:$2.2.5  for  low 
grade;  acidulated  fish  scrap,  $14  f.  o.  b.  factory; 
dried  scrap,  $24.50(®$25;  Azotine,  $2.20(o  $2.25.  Tank¬ 
age,  high  grade,  $2:5..50(<i$24;  low  grade,  $20(o  $22, 
according  to  grade.  Bone  tankage,  .$22..50ro'$2.3..50; 
bone  meal,  $2:5..50(«  $25..50. 

Double  manure  salts  are  unchanged.  The  price 
has  been  fixed  by  the  syndicate’s  agents,  and  has 
not  changed  during  the  year.  Quotations  are  as 
follows:  $1.13J^  cwt.,  basis  48(a.50%,  in  .50  ton  lots, 
on  foreign  weights  and  analysis.  High  grade  sul¬ 
phate,  $2.13  cwt.,  basis  90%  foreign  weights  and 
tests. 

Phosphates,— Phosphate  rock.  Florida,  60^;90%,  is 
quoted  from  Punta  Gorda  at  $4..50  oer  ton  of  2,240 
lbs.  Charleston  rock  is  quoted  at  $4.7.5^:$.5  f.  o.  b., 
Charleston. 

Kainit.— Prices  continue  as  follows:  $8.75  for  in¬ 
voice  weight  and  $9  for  actual  weight.  New  York 
and  Philadelphia;  Southern  ports  $1  higher. 

Muriate  of  Potash. — There  is  no  change  in  the 
position  of  this  salt.  Arrivals  during  the  week 
have  been  quite  heavy,  aggregating  1,175  tons. 
New  sales  were  200  tons,  tor  future  shipments. 
Prices  are:  For  tons  or  over.  New  York  or  Boston, 
$1.81)^;  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore,  $1.84;  Southern 
ports.  $1.8(5j^. 

Nitrate  of  Soda.— Nitrate  continues  strong  and 
quotations  are  as  follows:  Spot  are  $2.12‘i(&  $2.15; 
near  by  arrivals,  $2.12)4;  Futures,  $1.9.5.  We  are  re¬ 
liably  Informed  that  owing  to  the  high  price  of 
nitrate  some  is  being  imported  from  Europe,  and 
that  during  the  week  nitrate  has  been  offered  at 
$2.07bf  in  l.(KK)-bag  lots,  from  store. 

Xilverpool.  Nov.  2. 

(Speci  al  Correspondence  of  Joseph  I*.  Hrunnersc  Co.i 

Since  our  last,  the  chemical  world  has  been  start¬ 
led  by  the  appearance  in  the  press  of  the  description 
of  the  Brunner  Mond  process  for  bleaching  powder, 
which  process  is  and  has  for  sometime  been  worked 
at  Messrs.  Brunner  Mond  &  Co.’s  works;  the  bleach 
so  made  is  going  steadily  into  consumption.  To 
what  extent  this  process  may  be  extended  is  for 
the  present  not  disclosed.  This  week  the  unwary 
were  excited  over  the  publication  in  the  Xorfh 
Hasfern  (iazette  (published  at  Middlebrough)  of  the 
announcement  of  the  discovery  of  a  new  and  simjile 
process  for  the  manufacture  of  ‘caustic  soda,  chlo¬ 
rine  and  other  chemical  products,’  direct  from 
brine  by  electricity.  This  has  generally  been  re¬ 
garded  as  a  stock  exchange  move  and  was  to  some 
extent  successful  in  depressing  the  value  of  the 
shares  in  the  United  Alkali  Company,  Ltd.  Had 
the  article  in  the  newspapers  given  the  names  of 
the  prominent  “chemists  and  electricians”  who  pro¬ 
nounced  the  new  method  a  “complete  success,”  more 
credence  might  have  been  given  to  the  statement. 
As  it  i.s.  if  such  or  any  similar  method  is  to  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  worked  the  time  is  not  yet  come. 

Chlorate  of  potash  is  the  chief  article  round  which 
interest  centers  just  now  in  our  line.  The  article 
has  advanced  to  8d.  per  pound,  and  delivery  very 
difficult  to  obtain.  The  idea  is  that  short  sales  have 
been  made,  and  sellers  are  getting  squeezed.  For 
next  year  7d.  per  pound  has  been  paid  for  January 
to.Iune.  Low  prices  are  reported  as  having  been 
accepted  for  soda  ash  for  next  year’s  deliveries. 
Particulars  are  not  allowed  to  transpire. 

Caustic  soda  is  quoted  still  at  liO  2s.  (5d.  for  (50%. 
£10  5s,  for  70%,  £ll  .5s.  for  74%,  £12  5s.  for  76%. 
Offers  are  solicited  at  10s.  per  ton  less  for  next  year. 
Soda  crystal  and  bicarb,  soda  unchanged.  Bleach 
ing  powder  is  now  offered  outside  the  Union,  and 
here  also  sales  have  been  made  which  do  not  trans¬ 
pire.  Nominal  prices,  £7  15s.  per  ton  for  hardwo.od 
casks;  less  would  be  accepted  for  189-3.  Sulphite  of 
ammonia  rather  stronger  in  sympathy  with  uitratc 
of  soda.  Former,  £10  5s,  f.  o.  b.  double  bags  for  good 
grey  24%;  £10  10s.  for  25%;  latter,  £15s.w£l7s.  6d. 
f.  o.  b.  double  bags. 
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Dividends. 


Shares. 


Assessments. 


Capital 

Stock. 


Stock. 


Total 

levied. 


Date 


Dtah 
Mich. 
Nev.  . 
Nev.  . 
Idaho 
Colo,  .i 
Colo. .{ 
Utah. 
Mont. ! 
N.  C  . ' 
Ari/...i 
Cal  . .' 
Idaho ' 
Nev.  . 
Idaho 
Cal. . . 
Nev. . 
Nev. . 
Cal... 
Cal. .. 
Colo. . 
Cal. . . 
Mont. 
Nev. 
Cal  . 
Mont. 
Cal... 
Cal. . . 
Cal... 
Cal... 
Cal.... 
tia.... 
Wy... 
Ven...| 
Colo.. 
Nev.. 
Cal... 
Nev .. 
Dak.. 
N.  M.. 
Colo. . 
Utah. 
Nev .. 
Nev .. 
Nev.. 
Cal  . 
Mo.... 


luo.uo:'  81 
8U,0WI  ii 
3O,0UU;  111,, 
maw'  It,” 
500, (XWl  It” 
125,000;  lO 
250,0001  > 

150,000  20 

120.IKW'  'I 
,400,0(W  12i> 
100, 000,  20 
100,000  2 
050,000  5 

•2(W.000;  25 
20,«W‘  5 

500,000 1  1 

50,000  100 
100,800'  100 
300,000 1  10 

100.000  100 
2.50,000  1 

400,000  5 

500,000  2 

IIW.IXW  100 
100,0001  100 
200,000;.... 
1(0. too  I  10 

500.000 !  1 

IIW.OOOI  5 

loo.two:  10 

450,0IW|  5 

1.50,UW  10 

100,000  3 

100,000  2 

250,000'  2 

50,(W01  100 
150,000  10 

112,0001  100 

500,0001  2 

150,000 1  10 

325,000;  5 

•isaissv  1 


Name  and  Txication 
OF  Company. 


NEW  YORK  MINING 

DIVIDEND-PAYING  MINES. 

.  5.  I  Nov.  7.  I  Nov.  8.|  I  Nov.  9.  i  Nov.  10.  i  Nov.  11.  i 


STOCKS  QUOTATIONS. 

NON-DIVIDEND-PAYING  MINES. 


Name  and  Location 
OF  Company. 


Nov.  5.  Nov.  7.  Nov.  8.|  Nov.  9.  Nov.  lO.  Nov.  11. 
H.  I  L.  H.  ,  L.  H.  I  L.  H.  ,  L.  H.  .TT  H.  ,  *£7 


Adams,  Colo . 

Alice.  Mont . 

Amador,  Cal . 

Atlantic,  Mich . 

Belcher,  Nev . 

Belle  Isle,  Nev . . . 

Bodle  Cons..  Cal . 25i . 

Bob.  &  Mont.,  Mont .  . . 

Breece,  Colo . . 

Bulwer,  Cal . . 25 

Cal^onla,  S.  Dak . 90' . 

Catalpa,  Colo . . 

Chrysolite  Colo . . . 


Colorado  dentral,  Colo . | . 

Commonwealth,  Nev . i . 

Comstock  T.  bonds,Nev.  ..  .1 . 

“  scrip.,  Nev . ' . 

Cons.  Cal.  &  Va.,  Nev. ...  ;i.(W . !  S.fW . . 

Crown  Point.  Nev . i  ..| . 

Deadwood,  Dak . { . 

Enterprise . . . 

Eureka,  Cons.,  Nev . . . 

Father  de  Smet,  Dak . I . 

Freeland,  Colo . . 

Oonld  &  Curry.  Nev . SHl . . 

Grand  Prize.  Nev - - I . . 

Hale  &  Norcross,  Nev...  1.45  _ | . 

Homestake,  Dak . ;13.75 . 

Horn-Silver,  Utah . I .  .•j.55 

Independence.  Nev . j . 

Iron  Hill,  Dak  . . 

Iron  Silver,  Colo  . . 50 

Leadvllle  Cons.,  Colo . . ic. . 

Little  Chief.  Colo . . . . 

Martin  White.  Nev . : . I . 

.Moulton,  Jlont  . ] . I.  ...; . a.', 

Mt ;  Diablo,  Nev . . . .  . . .  i . 

Navajo,  Nev .  .  . i . 

N.  Belle  Isle,  Nev . |  ...I . ' . 

Ontario,  Dtah . iW.ii). . . 

Ophlr,  Nev  . I . ! . . 

Overman,  Nev . | . . . 

Plymouth,  Cal . | . ; .  l.fo . 

Quicksilver,  Pref.,Cal.. . . 

“  Com.,  Cal..  I . . 

Quincy, Mich . .  . . . 

Robinson  Cons.,  Colo ....  1 . . . 


Savage,  Nev .  . . . 1 . 

Sierra  Nevada.  Nev .  | . | .  1.40 _  1.15 . 

Silver  Cord,  Colo . . j . . 

Silver  King,  Arlz . .  . . , . 

Silver  Min.  of  L.  Valley . . . . . . "  .  ... 

Small  Hcjios.  Colo . I . ■ . ■  ..  .1....! 

Standard  cons..  Cal . ( . ; .  1.35;  i.;!o 

Yellow  Jacket,  Nev . I  l.co  ..  .  I  | 


Alpha.,  Nev .  ....I  . 

Alta,  Nev . 

American  Flag,  Colo . 

Andes,  Cal . . 

Astoria,  Cal . 

Augusta,  Ga . 

“  bonds . 

Barcelona,  Nev . 

Belmont,  Cal . 

Best  &  Belcher,  Nev .  1.50 

Bonanza  King,  Cal . 

Brunswick,  Cal . 

Bullion,  Nev . 

Butte  &  Bost.,  Mont . 

Castle  Creek,  Idaho . 

Chollar . I . . 


Comstock  T.,  Nev . 11 . 12 . 

Con.  Imperial,  Nev . 

Con.  Pacltlc,  Cal . . 

Cresceut,  Colo . 

Del  Monte,  Nev . 

El  Crlsto.  Rep.  of  Col . 20 

Emmett,  Colo . 

Exchequer,  Nev . 

Hollywood,  Cal .  . i. 

Julia,  Nev . . 


Justice,  Nev . . . 

King.  &  Pembroke,  Ont . 

Lacrosse,  Colo. .  . 

Lee  Basin,  Colo . 

Mexican,  Nev . 

Middle  Bar, Cal . ^.. 

Monitor,  Colo . 

Mutual  S.&  M.Co.,  Wash . ^  .." 

Nevada  Queen,  Nev . 

N.  Standard,  Cal . . 

N.  Commonwealth,  Nev . ”” 

Occidental,  Nev . 

Oriental*  Miller,  Nev . . ].. 

PhcEUlx  Lead,  Colo . 

Phoenix  of  Arlz .  52  . ,54  .  53  . !  "S'j 

Poto.sl,  Nev . ].. 

Rappahannock,  Va . . 

S.  Sebastian,  S.  Sal .  ! . 

Santa  Fe,  N.  M . 

Scorpion,  Nev . ’ 

Seg.  Belcher, .Nev . 

Shoshone,  Idaho . 

Silver  Queen,  Arlz . '  '  | 

Sullivan  Con.,  Dak . |..  | .' ] . . 

Sutro  Tunnel,  Nev . 

Syndicate,  Cal . . ].  . 

Tornado  Con.,  Nev . . | 

Union  Cons.,  Nev .  . I'os 

Utah,  Nev . I"" 


»Ex-dlvidend.  +Pealtatin  New  York  Stock  Ex.  Unlisted  securities-  i  Assessment  paid.  !  Assessment  unpaid.  Dividend  shares  sold,  .l,i>7ll.  Non-dlvldend  shares  sold.  3,225. 

Total  shares  sold,  6,895.  I  Election  Da.v. 


BOSTON  MINING  STOCK  QUOTATIONS. 


Name  of  Company.  I  Nov.  4.  i  Nov.  5. 


Atlantic,  Mich . 

Bodle,  Cal . 

Bonanza  Development. . 

Bost.  &  Mont.,  Mont . 

Breece,  Colo . 

Calumet  &  Hecia,  Mich.. 

10.50 

32. 3S 

.W. 

. 

Franklin,  Mich . 

Little  Pittsburg.  Colo.... 

Osceola,  Mich . 

Quincy,  Mich . 

34  00 
180 

i-j-y 

. 

Tamarack,  Mich . 

Nov.  10.  I  Sales. 


Name  of  Company.  |  Nov.  4.  |  Nov.  5.  I  Nov.  7.  |  Nov.  8.  i  Nov.  9.  |  Nov.  lo. 


Allouez,  Mich . 

Arnold,  Mich . 

Aztec,  Mich . . . 

Brunswick,  Cal . 

Butte  &  Boston,  Mont, . . . 

Centennial,  Mich . 

Colchis,  N.  Mex . 

Copper  Falls,  Mich . 

Crescent,  Colo . 

Dana,  Mich . 

Don  Enrique,  Mex . 

Geyser,  Colo . 

Hanover,  Mich . 

Humboldt,  Mich . 

Hungarian,  Mich . 

Huron,  Mich . 

Mesuard,  5Iich . 

National,  Mich . 

Native,  Mich . 

Oriental  &  M.,Nev . 

Phoenix,  Arlz . 

Pontiac,  Mich . 

Rappahannock,  Va . 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex . 

Shoshone,  Idaho . 

South  Side,  Mich . 

Tamarack,  Jr,  Mich . 

Washington,  Mich. 
Wolverine,  Mich . 


Dividend  shares  sold,  3,235. 


Non-dlvldend  shares  sold,  3,225. 


Total  shares  sold,  6,40) 


!  Name  and  Location  of 
!  Company. 

I  Aoams,  s.  L.  c .  Oolo. . 

S;  Ala.ska-Treadwell,  g.  Al’ska 

1  Alice,  8 . .Mont. 

I  Alma  ftNelWood.,  o  Idaho 

1  Amador,  o .  Cal. 

5. American,  o . Colo.. 

■  American  Belle.s.o.c  Colo.. 
S'Amerlc’n&Nettle.o.s  Colo..; 

5  Atlantic, c . Mich..' 

JiArgenta.  8 .  Nev..! 

DArgyle,  o .  ..  Colo.. 

2,  Aspen  Mg.  &  S.,  8.  L..  Colo.. 

i  Aurora,  i .  Mich.. 

I, Badger,  8  . Ont... 

5  Bald  Butte  . Mont. 

6'Bates  Hunter,  s.  g...  Colo.. 

■  Belle  Isle,  8 . ■  Nev. . 

8  Belcher,  8.  o . iNev. . 

9  Bellevue,  Idaho,  8,  l.  I  Idaho 

9  Best  Friend . Colo. 

1  Bi-Metallic,  a.  o . iMont.. 

2  Bodle  Con.,  o.  I _  Cal.  ..i 

8  Boston  &  Mont.,o....  Mont.. 

4  Boston  A  Mont.,  c.  8.  Mont. 

5  Brooklyn  Lead,  L.  s. . ;  Utah . 

6  Bulwer,  o . Cal. . .  | 

7  Bunker  Hill  &  S.s.l.  Idaboj 

8  Caledonia,  a .  Dak . . ' 

9  Calliope,  8 .  Colo,  .i 

9  Calumet  &  Hecia  c  Mich.. 

1  CentenT-Eureka,  8  I .  n<ah. 

2  Central, c . Mich..! 

3  Champion,  o  . Cal...| 

1  Chrysolite, 8.  L.. ..  Colo.. 
5  Clay  County,  a . . . .  Colo. . 

B  Clinton  Con,  g  . Cal...! 

<  Ooeur  D'Alene,  s.  L.  Idaho! 

8  Colorado  Central,s.i.  I  Colo..  I 

9  Commonwealth,  8.  'Vev..] 
9  Confldence,  8.  L.  Nev.... 

1  Cons.  Cal.  &  Va.,  s.a  Nev...i 

2  Contention,  s . -  a/Iz.  .  i 

3  Cook’s  Peak,  s . iN.  M.. 

4  ••cop.  Queen  Con . ,  c. ;  Arlz . . 

SCoptls .  Nev.. 

B  Cortez,  8 . j.N’ev.. 

•  !Cre8cent,  s.  l.  a . lutah. 

8, Crown  Point,  o.  s _ .Nev... 

9:Camberland,  L.  a.... i Mont. 

9  Daly,  8.L. . jUtah . 

r  Deer  Creek,  s.  a .  Idano 

2  Deadwood-Terra,  a..  Dak. . 

3:DeLamar,  8.  a . Idaho 

fiPerbec  B.  Gray.,  a...  Ical. .. 


DIVIDEND-PAYING  NUNES. 

I  Shares.  ,  i  Assessments. 


5,000.(WO  30U,OtW  2d 


NON-DIVIDEND  PAYING  MINES 


lU.OlW.UUU  4UU.UUI  " 

stw.otw  9o,aot  1” 

1, 250.001:  250,000 

3.000.000!  300,000  4“ 


1,000,0001  1,000,000  .4 

2, ()IW,0h7  200,000  10 

2.5(W,000!  100,000 

2,50,000  !  50.001  51 

2,50,0(Wi  2.50,000.  1 

1,000,000  LUJO.OOO  4' 

io,ooo,oui  lou.uiw  100 

10,4(W,OUii  104,000;  400, 

1,250,0001  125,000  10| 

i.oou.ixwl  1.000,000  4; 

5,(KW,000  200,000  .«! 

10,000,000  iiw.ooo  iiw; 

2.500,0Ui  250,000  4”' 

3,125.(W0  125,000;  25 

SOO.OIW  50.000!  49| 

10,0U0,IW0  100,000,  10; 

3, (WU,(W0  300,1X10;  10; 

lo.two.uw  100,000  100, 

1,000,000  l.ooo.two;  •••! 

2..500,(W0  loo.ooo;  25 

1,500,UW  90,000  50; 

stw.uxi  ao.iwo  25 

340,000  34,0U)^  10, 

10,000,000  200,000  50! 

200.0IW  200,000.  1! 

;5.000,(X)0  1(W,«W  5! 

3,000,000  500,000  10 1 

2,750,000  275,000  10 

10.000.000  100,000  100' 

2,496, OIW  24,960;  100 

21,6(W,U0U  216,0tWl  loo 

12,5(W.OOO  250.0001  50 

2.0'W,(W,)  200.000  10 

l.40i).0OI  :4O.0IW  10 

lU.UOO.IHI)  100,000 1  llW 

1,500,001  500,00(|!  0; 

15,000,009  600,000  25 

10,0IW,0(W  100.000  100 

5,000,000  500,000  10 

3,000,01X1  150,000  20 

LOOO.OIW,  200,000  5 


250.000;  50 
200.000  10 
:4o.oiw  10 
100,000 1  ItW 
500,00(1 !  u 
600,000  25 

100.000  100 
500,000  10 

150,000  20 


5,000,000  200,000  25 

2,000,000 1  400,000  5{ 


Total 

levied. 

Date  and 
amount  of  last 

* 

1 

1 

.  1  - 

335,(W0 

. i. 

April  1875 
July.;  1889 

$1.00 

.10 

• 

; 

* 

. i 

220  00 
3,16j,600 
is  (XW 

Aug. 

May 

Dec.. 

1892 

1892 

1889 

.10 

.25 

.'25 

wo,twu 

June 

ism 

.25 

’*i30,66u 

0 

Aug.. 

1^9 

.25 

505, 0U» 

. 

1.2UI.OOO 

May. 

1885 

.15 

lob.oot) 

Oct. . 

1861 

.65 

* 

• 

1892 

1892 

1885 

190.0(» 

1,589.550 

108,000 

Sept. 

Aug.. 

Jau.. 

.10 

.50 

.20 

2,7(W,(X'() 

Sept. 

(892 

'.'25 

• 

• 

mX'OiiSevt. 

ism 

.io 

ioi,ai  Date  A  amount 

paid.  _ of  last. 

t6;l7.5tw.Jan..  i«92  .05 

1,.S7.5,UW  July  1892  .  37!^ 

975,000!  Nov.-  1891  ;  .iS>H 
60.000  Jau:  1889,  .50 

31,250  Aug..  1890 :  .12^ 
225,0(W  Mar..  1892;  .05 
50.000  April  1891  i  .1214 
175,*((W  Mar..  1892  .05 

700,000  Feb..  1891  1.00 
46,000  Feb..  1880  .  20 

20.(«W  Mar.  1892;  .01 

76p,aw.Sept.  1892'  .10 
455.14)0  June  1892'  1.00 

37.500  .Mar.  189()i  .25 

72.500  Mar..  1892!  .03 

. Dec..  18911  .0(>M 

300,000  Dec..  1879  .  25 

15,397,000  April  1876  1.00 
20(I.0(W  Jau..  189(1  .10 

90,000  Feb..  1892  .01 

1.8U),00(I  Nov.  1891  .35  ' 

1,602,572  April  1885  .  50  ; 

520,000  June  1886  .15 

2,07.5.000  Nov..  1891!  1.00 
(27.000  July.  18871  05 

19.),ii00  Oct..  18921  .05 

t50,(i(W  (>ct. .  18881  .0644 

192,006  Oct. .  1890!  .08 

14U,0(Wljan..  1891  .0OJ4 

38.3.50,W)0;Sept.  1892  5  00 
562.5(XI  April  1892'  .50 

1.970.9(W  Feb..  1891,  1.00 
1(4,700  Sept.  18921  .10 

I, 6.50.(XX)  Dee..  1884!  .25 

56.000  Nov..  1H91  .02  j 

Sl>.000  Nov..  1891!  .10  | 

310.UW  Nov..  1891  .02 

488,750  Oct..  18921  .05 
20,0001Ndv..  1890  .20 

199,680  April  1889  l.(W 
3,682,800  Aug.  1891  .50 

+2.6.37..50(i  Aug.  1892  .20 

114,5.82  Nov  1892  .05 

1,08.5, (WO  Aug.  1 1892  .  23 

67,000  July..  l892  .12 

687,000  Mar.. 1 1892  .  50 

228,000  Oct.  .  1888  .03 

II. 898,000  Jan..  1875  2.00 

1.5.(XW  Nov.  1889  .03 

2.587,500  Oct  .  1892  .  25 

20.000  June  1S89  .05 

L140,0(W  Sept  1892  .25 

416,000  July..  1892  .  25 

260,000  Aug..  1891  .10 


Name  and  Location  of 
Company. 


1  Alliance,  s.  a . 

2!aiIou<  z,  c . 

3lAlph  '  t  on.,  a.  8 . 

4|Aita.  8 . 

5  -American,  c . •. ... 

6!  American  Flag,  8.... 

7  Amity,  8.  . 

8!Ancbor  a.  L.  a . 

9;Auglo-Montana,  Lt.. 

10  Appalachian,  g . 

11  Arizona,  c . 

12!  Astoria,  a . 

l3!Atlanta,  g.  s . 

14  Barcelona,  a . 

15  Bear  Creek . 

16  Belmont,  a . 

17;Belmont,  s . 

18! Best  &  Belcher,  8.  a.. 

19!Black  Oak,  a . 

20 1  Boston  Con.,  o . 

21|Brownlow,o . 

?2  Brunswick,  a . 

23l  Buckeye,  s.  L . 

24  Bullion,  a.  a . 

2SlBurllngton,  g.  s . 

Butte  *  Boston,  c.  8.. 

27  Butte  Queen,  a . 

28 1  Calaveras,  a . 

29|Calaveras  Con.,  g.... 

.30  California.  « . 

SllCallfornla  Con.  1.  q.. 

32  Camille,  g . 

33  Curlsa,  a . 

84  Carupano,  a.  s.  l.  c.. 

35  r<uhier.  a.  s . 

36  Challenge  Con.,  g.  s. . 

37  Cherokee,  a . 

38  Chollar,  8.  a . 

39  Cleveland,  T . 

40  Colchis,  s.  a . 

41  Colorado,  s . 

42  Comstock,  s . 

48  Comstock  Tun . 

44  On.  Imperial,  a.  8  ., 

45  Con.  New  York,  8.  a. 

46  Con.  Pacific,  a . 1 

47  Con.  Stiver.  8 . 

48  Cordova  Union,  g. . . . 

49  crescent,  8.  L . 

50  Crocker,  s . 

51  (irowell,  a . 

52  Dablonega,  a . 

53  Dandy,  s . 

54  Decatur,  8 . 


8iuo,(xw! 

2,000,000 

3,000,000 

10.080,000 

5,OtW,000' 

I, 230,000; 
250,000' 

3,000,000 
600,000, 
1.7.5(I,(X)() 
3,575.(XW 
200,00(11 
3,450,000' 
3,1)00.01  W. 
100,(W0 
500,000 
5,000,000 
10.080,000' 
3,000,000; 
10,000,000' 
450,000' 
2,000,0(W' 
l,000,00li! 
10,000,0061 
10,000.000 
3,IW0,0iW| 
1,000,00(1; 
.500.0U)| 
8(10,000 1 
1,000 .000 1 
2,450, (KK) 

1.. 5(W,(WI) 
500,000 
200,tWO 
500,000 

5,0(W,UW 

i,300,0U), 

II, 200,000 

1,000,000, 

500,0001 

1,623.000 

1,250,0U)! 

10,000,000! 

5,000,000' 

5,000,000 

6,000,000 

2.. 500.0141 
1,000,000 1 


$120,00(1 
737, two 
2(i9.0XJ 
8,869,880 

"auti.m 

rcO.. 
Jau.. 
Sept. 
J  an. 

. 

Juue 

IH91 

1S92 

1892 

1^7 

.20 

.7(1 

.10 

.10 

. 

410,0011 

. 

June 

1890 

.30 

* 

735,0(W 

2.4a5,275 

170,000 

April 

Aug.. 

Nov.. 

1^ 

1892 

'"!19 

.45 

.25 

Aug. 

isre 

'.'•is 

2,890,000 

6,000 

Jan.. 

1892 

.(4 

Mar*. 

9,000 

1892 

.():) 

0 

1,830*100 

May.. 

1892 

.50 

"".85,oa) 

2,062.500 

110,000 

198,0UI 

Mar . 
Jan.. 
Mar.. 
June 

IKtj 

1892 

1892 

1890 

.15 

’.Ml 

lu 

165,000 

Aug. 

1892 

■'  .05 

« 

♦ 

Nov.  12.  1892, 
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Dividends, 


Shares. 


Assessments. 


Assessments. 


Shares. 


Capital 

Stock. 


Name  and  L' cation  of 
Company. 


Capital 

Stock. 


Name  and  Ix>catlon  of 
Company. 


Total  Date 
paid.  ( 

AllK.. 
SDO.UO  t>ci. . 
846.000  Sept. 
650,001’  Nov. 
5,017,500  Jan 
1.4.50.000  Dec. 
M25,(K)0  Dee.. 
1,100,00  July 
180,000  July. 
80.000  April 
10.000  June 

.  Dec.. 

45.000  AU(?.. 
8,826,800  Oct.  . 
195.000  Mar. 
8.8,400  Nov. 
12,040,000  June. 
332,;i61  Julv.. 
212.(jOO  Nov.. 
1,822.000  Aiiif. 
1,860.000  Auk 

I97.9T0  July. 
170, OiO  July.. 
80,000  May.. 
75.UIO  April 
4,908,751  Oct 
125,001:  Sept. 
288,0  0  Oct.. 
4,6110,000  Sept 


Total  I  Date  and  am 


amount 


I  Date  and 
lamount  of  last 


Total 

Levied. 


levied. 


'OO.CO  It  *  _ 

60,000  5  .  . 

420,000  s  .  . 

9oo,a)o  1  *  ! . . 

150.000  1(.  990,0001  Mar. 

250,(»)0  4  •  I  . 

500.(»I0  2  . 

500.000  itr,  . 

2,OU»000  1  . 

100,000  too  . 

100,«)0  100  * 

100,000  1(J(|  940,000  Jan.. 

1UMI00  100  180,500  Jan. 

200,000  23  ..  . 

2:'i0,000  1  • 

5(«),UOO  1  *  ...  ., 

200.000  10  * 

100,000  111  5,000  Mar. 

350,000  5  . 

500.0JO  2 . 

180.1*10  5  . 

11*1.000  100 

200,000  5  13,000  Feb. 

iao,i«»i  100 . 

75,000  ,3 . 

80,||00  10 . 

300.000  10  . 

200,000  5  . 

100.000  10  22.000  Oct. 

250,000  5  8,750  Sept 

100,000  100  16.H81  Mar. 

300,000  5  45,000  Jan. 

25.(**1  2(1 . 

180,01*1  10  12,800  Oct. 

lOO.OOO  2 . 

200,000  10  .  ;.... 

40.000  25  280,001  May 

250,1**)  5  . 

1,000.1**)  1  . 

20,000  5  . 

40,000  25  . 

50.000  25  . _  V  .  ■ 

105,000  00  57,750  July 

100,1**)  100  •  ■••■••AA,-  V- 

110,000  100  1.463.0ai  Jan. 

500,000  1  *  ■•  •• 

100,000  10  *  . 

3,000  50  * 

5i*).flno  111  *  . 

.50,000  h . A".,' 

5141.111111  I  10,1)00  Aprl 

47,51*)  5 . 

150,000  1  *.500  Feb. 

49,000  5  •  •  ■  •  ■ 

100,0l«)  10  *  .;••• 

250,000  1  .585.001  Mar. 

5(«).l«)'  1(1  •  •  • 

1111.000  inn  2,917.'60  Oct . 

Iflo.oooj  25  40.000  Mar. 

2(*l.l*«)l  i.  *  . 

200.1**1  5  * 

5nn.oi»i]  11  *  . 

250.1**)!  5i  .  . . 

2l*),l**)i  5.  5,1**)  Jan. 

ll*).!).*!  li  I2..t<*i  May. 

150,000  5'  l,.50O  Feb., 

100,0001  3i  . 

;i0O,0l*)i  5 . 

l(»,l»»l|  1 1  •  . . 

40,l«*l|  25| . 

100, l*«)  101  . . 

10,000  5 

100,000;  lOol 
ll*),OflOl  1 

350,000!  5 1 

2(*l.l»*ii  111 

160,000  ;  5;....^.  . 

lOO.I**)!  11*1,  20,ni«llNov 
10U,0«)!  100;  245,000  lAprt 

12.5,00ot  100.  *  I . 

400,000!  100!  •  •  • 

lOO.OOOi  100'  250,000  Mar. 

500,1**)  10;  *  I- •  • 

11.5,2U0l  lOpi  4,001,8401  May, 

200,000  10  . 1  •• 

IHO.OOO! . I  . 

200,000  ;  5 . 

lOO.OOOl  100  190,0001  Feb., 

ll«),fllJ0j  100  405,000!0ct.. 

51.5.000'  lO;  36,050|Feb. 

5I*),000  li  •  I . 

100,000  1  *  - 

300,000  2  •  - 

2,000.1**)  10  .  ■■■ 

50.000  5  I;;-.. 

112,1**)  100  1,573,000  Mar. 

250.0UOi  l|  »  . . 

150,000;  10!  •  . . 

300,0001  10| . .  . 

230,OU)i  5 1  4.250 'July. 

250,l*)0'  ll  *  j . 

500.1**)  1;  ‘  . 

60.1*»)  5! .  „  A- 

80.000  25  I67.2U0  Feb. 

.506  .  50'  ; - 

300,000  5;  ... 

100,000  100!  288,151  July. 

100,000'  50, . I . 

2I»).I**);  11).  •  •  •• 

170,0001  5!  . I . 

4a).i*)0  5; . I . 

200,l)0fil  25;  •  . 

60,000  5,  . 

200.0001  10  13,000  May.. 

100,000:  100,  100,000  May . 

100,000  100  195,000  Jan.. 

100,000  5. . I . 

mOOO  10  . 1  . 


55|  Denver  Clly,  s . /Colo.- 

56! Denver  Hold,  Q . Colo.* 

57  DlekeDs-Custer,  s. ...  Idabo 

SSlDiirangOj  o . Colo.. 

59jEastern  Dev.  Co.,  Lt.  N.  S.. 

60  El  Dorado,  o . Cal... 

61!  El  Talento,  o .  D.S.C. 

62  Emma,  s . Ctah. 

63|  Emmons,  s.  l . Colo.. 

04Emplre,s .  Utah. 

WjEureka  Tunnel,  s.t.  Nev... 

66  Excheqiier,  s.  o . Nev... 

611  Found  Treasure,  a.  s.  Nev... 

68|OoKeblc  I.  Syn.,  1 _ Wls.. 

69j)old  Bank,  K- s  .  ...  Colo 
i0|Gold  Cun, 8 . Colo.. 

21  Dolden  Era,  8 . Mont. 

22. Go'll  Fl«t,o . Cal... 

23  Gold  KinK.  K . Colo.. 

<4  Gold  Kock,  o . Cal. . . 

2®  Gulden  FeatherCu.,g  Cal.. . 
^  Goodsbaw,  o .  Cal. . . 

22  OiKKlyear  o.  s.  L  _  Mont. 

Grauil  Belt.c . Tex.  . 

^  Grand  Canyon,  s . Arlz.. 

80  Grand  Duke,  s. . .  Colo. . 

81  Gregory  Con.,  o....  .  Mont. 
™  Harlem  A.  &M.Co.,o.  Cal... 

™  Hartery  (Xm.,  o . Cal. . 

?4;  Hartshorn, K  s.  1  S.Dak 

8»iHead  Cent.4tTr.,8.a.  Arlz.. 

86  Hector,  o . Cal. ..I 

^  Highland,  c .  Mich.. 

“  Himalaya,  g.  si .  Utah. 

89  Holy  wood . Cal... 

AV  Hortense,  s . Colo. . 

»*!  Huron,  c . Mich.. 

"Ildaho,  g.  s . Idabo 

~|lnez,  8.  L . Idaho 

94jlngall8,  g .  Colo.. 

“  I ronton,  i . Wls. . 

96j  Iroquois,  o .  Mich.. 

?‘|Kentuck  Con .  Nev.. 

";J.D.  Heymert.s .  Arlz.. 

[9  Julia  Con.,  o.  9 . Nev... 

^1  Justice,  g.  s.  c  ....  Colo. 

9)|Lacro8se,  o . Colo.. 

^|La  Cumbre,  g.  8 _ Mex.. 

^ILee  Basin,  s . Colo. . 

^[Little  Josephine,  s. . .  Colo.. 
"  Lone  star  Cons.,  o..  Cal... 

^  Lynx  Creek,  g . Arlz.. 

^  Madeleine,  o.  s.  L _ Colo.. 

"iMammotn  Gold,  G...  Arlz.. 
iSiMaytlower  Gravel.o.  Cal... 

j”  Medora,  o .  Dak.. 

j,  Merrimac  (3on.,  o.  s.  Colo.. 

Mexican,  o.  s . Nev... 

"'Michigan,  g  s . Mien.. 

}i'  Middle  Bar,  o .  Cal. . . 

}5l Mike  &  Starr,  8.  c...  Colo.. 

Milwaukee,  8 .  Mont. 

JXiMlnahCons .  Mont. I 

1  Modoc  Chief,  1  s.  g.  Idaho' 

qA  Monitor,  o . Colo.. 

^iMontreal,  o.  8. 1. .  Utah. 

Mountain  Ledge,  g  . .  Cal. . . 

S  Mount  McClellan _ Colo.. 

^  Klutual  Mg.  &Sm....  W’sh. 

S;  Native,  c . Mich.. 

S  Neath,  o . Colo.. 

SiNelson .  Cal... 

Nevada  Queen,  8 . Nev... 

Si  New  Germany,  o _ N.  S.. 

S'New  Gold  Hill .  N.  C 

New  Hlttsburg,  s.  l.  .  Colo. . 
SolNew  Queen  Gold.s  .  Colo.. 
^1  North  Standard,  o...  Cal... 
S I  Occ  dental  Con.,  g.s . 

32  Oneida  Chief,  o . Cal... 

SlOrlental  &  Miller,  s..  Nev... 

33  Original  Keystone,  8.  Nev.  . 

3g  Osceola,  o .  Nev... 

33  Overman,  o.  8 . Nev... 

Park, 3 .  Utah. 

jy  Parker,  g .  N.C.. 

To  Pay  Rock,  s . ; _ Colo.. 

3a  Peerj  8 . Arlz.. 

..  Arlz.. 
Q  Cal  .. 
..  'Aiiz.. 
..|Colo.. 
..iCal. .. 


5,(*I0,IX*) 

auu.i*«) 

2,11I0,1KXI 

500.000 

1.51»),001) 

1,I**),U1*I 

1.1) nii.i«Ni 
625,0U) 

2.(*ai**) 

10,000,01*1 

10.1)00,000 

10,1**1,1100 

10,000,1**) 

5,liU),l)l)i 

250,1**) 

500,1*10 

2,000,1)00 

I, 1**) , I**  > 
1,650,01)0 
1.01)0.11*1 

900,1**) 

lO.OU'.OOl) 

1.000,000 

12,000.1**1 

375,1**) 

800,000 

3,i**),UXI 

l,l«)0,U00 

1.1*)0.000 

1.250,0U) 

10,000,1**) 

1,500,1**) 

5I«.«*) 

1,800,1**) 

200,1**) 

2,l*X),l)l*) 

l.l**),!**) 

1,250.000 

1,1*)0.I*«I 

1(*),UI0 

1,1**),1**) 

1,250.1**) 

10,500,000 

1U,1**),(**) 

II, 000,1**) 

500,01*) 

1, (**),(**) 
iso.a*) 
5,000.01*) 
250,000 
51*),)**) 
■237,500 
750,000 
245,1*0 
1,000,000 
250,000 
5.(*I0,01*) 

in.i**),0flo 

2,500,0(*) 
400,000 
1,000.000 
500.000 
1.‘>50,I**) 
l.l**),)**)! 
100.1**)! 
75)).00))  I 
500,1**; 
1,500,(**|| 
11*1,01*)  i 

1, )**l,l**) 
1,000,001)1 

50,000 

lO.OOO.OU) 

100,000 

I,i50,«i0 

2, (*«).l**) 
800,000 

lll.l**).!**) 

10,000,000 

500,1**) 

10,000,000 

10.000.000 

5,000,1**) 

11,520,000 

2,(**),1**) 

750,000 

1,000,000 

10,000,1**) 

10,000,000) 

5.1.H),000| 

500,000 

100,0001 

600,000! 

ao,o(*).(*x)| 

250,000 

11,200,000' 

250,0001 

Lmoooi 

3,000,1**)' 
1, -250, 000 
250,1**) 
500,000. 
300.000! 
2.00U.(**)! 

•25,300  i 
1,500,000 
lO.OOO,!**)’ 
5.000.000 
2.000,1**) 
850,1**), 
2,000.0001 
s.ouo.i**)! 
:**),(**); 
2,000.000, 
l<),Ul*),0U0; 
I0,00)),l*)0| 
500,' 00 1 
■2,OOU,OW'' 
10O.(**i 

,060,1**  I . 
l**Jv**i| 
•i.J,!**) 
3,000.000, 
500,000’ 
l,-8!l)|*)0 
800,000 
5,O0O.0OO 
325.I»U) : 
325,000, 
IflO.lH*), 
1,000.1**  , 
10,(*’',0U 
100,000. 
10,000.1**) 
lO.OOO.OUO' 
10,1**).000 
l,0O)),l>*)' 
575.01*) 
S'*).!** 

1.1) l*),l)l*,' 
750,000, 
500,000! 

5.01*),1W'! 

2,000,000 

■0,000,000 

61*1.000' 


1.000,000 
5.000.000 
1.000.000 
100,1**) 
1,000,1**) 
500.000 
10,l**l,(X*) 
1,1*10,000 
5,1**),000 
.V*l.u*l 
1,0!*).U») 
51*1,000 
1, •.•50,000 
10,800,000 
10,000,01*) 
500,000 
I0,l**).(**l 
5,000,01)0 
1,250,000 
11, -21*), 1)00 
1,500,000 
3,315.1**) 
2,500,1**! 
l,)ilt),l1D6 
10,000,000 
12,500,000 
500.000 
1,(«*),00U 
10, 000, 000 
1,01*)^ 


55  Dexter,  g.  s . Ncv.^ 

5C  Dqualu,  8.  L .  Colo.  ■ 

5i  Elkhorn,  8.  L . Mont. 

58  Enterprise,  8  . (Tolo. . 

59  Eureka  Con.,  8.  L..  a.  Nev... 

50  Evening  Star,  H.  L _ Colo.. 

61  p'atberde  Smet, u...  Dak.. 

62  r  ranklln,  c . Mich.. 

63  Freeland,  8.0 .  ..  Colo.. 

61  Garfield  Lt,o.  8.  ...  Nev.. 

65  Glengarry  .  _ _  Mont. 

66  Gobi  Rock . Colo.. 

67  Golden  Reward.  .  S.Dak 

68  ’Gould  A  Curry,  8.  o. .  Nev... 

69  Grand  Prize,  8 .  Nev... 

TO  Granite,  b.  l . Idaho 

71  iranlte  Mountain.  8.  Mont. 

72  Great  Western.  L.  q..lCaI  .. 
<3  Green  Mountain,  u.  .j Cal. .. 

74  ila(e  &  Norcross,  o.  8.  Nev... 

75  Hedta  Con.,  s.  o.  n.  c. '  Mont. 

76  Hel’a Mg.& Red.s.L.o.|.Mont. 

77  Helena  &  Frisco,  s.L.  Idaho 

78  Helena  &  Victor - Mont. 

79  •  •Holmes,  8 .  Nev... 

)*>  Hornestake,  o .  Dak. . 

81  Honorine,  8.  L .  Utah. 

82  Hope,  8 .  Mont. 

83  Horn-Silver,  8.  l .  Utah. 

34  Hubert, o .  ..  Colo.. 

85  Idaho,  a .  ....  Cal... 

86  Illinois,  8 . N.  M.. 

87  Iron  Hill,  s . Dak. . 

Iron  Mountain,  8....  Mont. 

89  Iron-Silver,  8.  L .  Colo.. 

90  Jackson,  o.  8 . Nev. . 

91  Kearsarge.c .  MIeh.. 

92  Kennedy . Cal.. . 

93  Keutucx,  8.  o .  Nev. . 

94  La  Plata,  8.  l .  Colo. . 

95  LeadvIlleCon., 8. L...  Colo.. 

96  Lexington,  a.  8 . Mont. 

97  Little  Chief,  8.  L . Colo. . 

98  i.lule  Rule, 8 . Colo.. 

,99  Maid  of  Erin  .  (Tolo.. 

,!*■  Maiumotb,  s.  L.  c .  Utah 

Oi  Martin  White, 8 .  Nev.. 

112  Mary  .Muipby,a.  o...  Colo.. 

‘03  Matchless,  8.  L . Colo.. 

JOt  Maxfleld  .  Utah. 

'05  Mayflower,  D.  gravel  Cal  . 
'06  Way  Mazeppa,  s.L...  Colo.. 
07  Minas  Prletas,  u.  8.. .  Mex.. 

I08  Minnesota,  c .  Mich.. 

1(’9  Mollle  Qlhaon, 8 . Colo.. 

llO  Monitor,  a .  S.Dak 

In  Mono, o .  Cal. .. 

Il2  Montana,  Lt.,  o.  8 _  Mont. 

'13  Morning  Star,  9.  l...  Colo.. 

114  Morning  Star  Drift,a  Cal. . . 

115  Moulton,  8.  o .  Mont. 

116  Mt.  Diablo,  8 .  Nev.. 

1 17  Napa,  q . ; .  Col... 

118  Navalo,  o.  s . Nev.. 

119  Newton  . Cal  .. 

New  California, u....  Colo.. 

12)  New  Gustou.s.  ..  Colo.. 
1-22  North  Banner  Con  .  Cal  .. 

123  North  Coiniiionw’th  Nev.. 

124  N.  Hoover  Hill,  o.  aA  N.  C  . 

125  North  Belle  Isle,  8...  Nev.. 

1‘26  North  Star,  o . Cal.. 

1*27  Omaha  Cons., G .  Cal... 

liS  Ontario,  8.  L .  Utah 

129  Ophlr,  o.  8 .  Nev. . 

130  Original,  8.  c .  Mont. 

131  Oro,8.  UQ . Colo.. 

1.32  Osceola,  c . Mich.. 

133  Pacific  Coast,  B . Cal... 

134  Parrot,  c .  Mont. 

l35Petro  .  Utah. 

136  Plumas  Eureka,!}...  Cal... 

137  Plymouth  Con., o....  Cal... 

138  Quicksilver,  pref.,  q.  Cal... 

139  “  com.,  q  Cal... 

140  Quincy,  c . Midi.. 

141  Red  Cloud .  Idaho 

142  Reed  National,  8.  o..  Colo.. 

143  Retriever,  L . S.Dak 

144  Rialto,  O . Colo.. 

145  Richmond, 8. L .  Nev.. 

146  Ridge,  c .  Mich.. 

147  Robinson  Con.,  8.  L. .  Colo. . 

148  Running  Lode,  o _ Colo.. 

159  Savage,  s .  Nev. . 

150  Sheridan,  8.  o .  Colo.. 

151  Shoshone,  o .  Idaho 

152  Sierra  Buttes,  a .  Cal. . . 

1.53  Sierra  Nevada,  8.  o..  Nev. . 
154  Sierra  Nevada,  8.  L.  Idaho 

1.55  Silent  Friend . Colo.. 

156  Silver  Cord,  8.  l.  o...  Colo.. 

1.57  ^Ivei  King,  8 . Arlz.. 

158  Silver  Mg.of  L.V..8.L.  N.  M.. 
1.59  Slide . Colo.. 

160  small  Hopes  Con.,  8.  Colo.. 
161|Sprlng  Valley,  o...  .  Cal... 

1S.)!MtanHorH  o  u  HaI... 


200,1**)  25 

21* '.,(**}  5 

10,001)  10 
50,1**)  100 
50,1**)  10 

11*),!**)  too 

4U,(**)  25 

200,000  25 

1I«I,G*II  5 
11*).)**)  10 
M*).IX*)  ) 

‘2.5I),I**)  5 

108, I**)  lUU 
100, 000  100 
500,000  1 

4INI,1«*I  25 

50,1**)  100 
125,1100  10 

112,1**)  110 

30,1**)  .50 

663.1**)  5 

.510, too  5 
'210,100  5 

100,1*0  100 
125,1*0  100 
250,010  2 

110,000  10 

410,1*0  ‘25 

1,1*0, 1*0  1 
3.100  100 
100,000  1 
250, «0  lO 
500,000  10 

500,000  20 

50.1*0  100 
40,010  25 

lOO.G*)  111) 
30,100  lOU 
200,000  10 
400,1**)  10 

40,000  100 
210,000  50 

5i*).l**l  1 

61*), out)  5 
400,010  '250 
11*1,1*0  lUO 
3, .51*)  101 
NO, 00(1  I 
3.*),1««  III 
lU0,«*i  10 

100,1**'  I 
100,000  10 
40,000  25 

I  000,1011  5 

‘250,010  10 

50,1*0  lOU 
660, GO  5 
1G),1*«.  Ill 
2.4G)  100 
410,1  **)  5 

50,1**)  1(0 
100,1*0  7 

KO.GK)  100 
ltO,(**l  1(0 


I  June 


Nov.. 

June 


■247.1*0  Dec..  1889  GH 
2,37:l,.5lO  AUK..  1892  2-50 
45.(**l  April  1 1889  .  21' 

156.250  Nov..  11887  -1)71 

2 15,GO  Aug..  1892  -03 

2,500,GO  April  11889  -  20 

HO.OGl  Jan.  1891  .10 

80,1*0  Jan.  1890  2.(0 

387.000  May..  ;  892  .15 

1,350,000  Dec.'  1886  -10 

610.1*0  Sept.  1882  .  30 

448,1*0  Mav..  1892  -03 

609,0(0  Jan..  1890  2.10 
S'JO.OG)  Dec..  1891)  .05 

2-2l),l*0  Dec.„  1891  .02 

450, G*)  Nov..  1891  .25 

1,04U.GO  Dec...  1891  .10 

140,000  Dec. .  1886  .  25 

175,000  May..  1888  5.G) 
15.000  Feb...  1890  .(Ot 
117,1**)  April  1892  03 

75,000  Sept.  1891  .'25 

205,000  Oct..  1891  .034 

350,000  Dec...  1890  .  50 

1.821(.GIU  Mar..  1876  . 

2,4G),(**i  Oct.  1892  .15 

45,000  Oct..  1890  .03 

12.500  Mar  1886  .25 

2  619,075  June.  1891  12)- 

925,1**1  April  1891  .25 

75.800  July..  1892  3  DO 

380,000  Dec..  1887  07> 

210.1**)  July.  1891  .10 

.500,G*)  Oct..  18921  .20 
‘229,950  April  1889  .10 

10.000  May..  1891  .05 

48.800  Mav..  1S90  122 

1,877.51*1  April  1892  .  75 

20,000  July..  1891  .05 

•25,tllX)!Juue.  1891  .'JS 
•30,0001  Dec..  1885  .  062 

•230,(*)0l  May  .  1888  .  50 

3(*).G*)!  Alirll  1889  .  50 

41.IH0  May..  1892  .15 

14.:a5,(*)0  Oct..  1892  .  50 

1,595,800  Jan..  1880  1.00 
138,000  Jan..  ,1889*  .06 
95.G*)  July  l89()i  20 

1,647.500  Sept. 11892  l.GJ 
S15,(lO0lSept.!lS92l  l.G) 
1,6  i4.G)0i  Sept.  189'2!  .1(1 

17.500  July.  !  1891  .75 

■2,64.3,5.59!  April  11892!  .18 
2,280,000  Feb.,  j  1888  .  40 

1,8-23,911  June  il891!  1.25 

645.867  July.  1882.  .40 

O.-J-Ji),!**)  Aug..  189-2;  3.00 
113,1  00  .Aug.  1892  .05 

.50,1**)  Dec..  1890  .01 

■20,000  Aug..  1891,  .G3 

50,2)0  April  1 1892  012 

4,346,3S  Aug..  1 1891!  .25 
99,785  Feb. .11880!  .50 
5a5, 000  Mar  .11886!  .05 

36, G*)  May  .1892  .00  1-1 
4,460.1**)  June;  1869  ;  3.00 

net  1001  O  101 


lOO.OOO 

2,.5(»),(*10 

5,0  lu.noo 
10, (**),(**) 
S.OOU.OG) 

l,o(*),000 

10,G*I,UG 
3,1**), 000 
2,l**),(**l 
4,G*),I**) 

4,  (**),(**) 
10.G*),(**) 

5(*).G*l 
3,(100, 000 
Ui,(*M),G*' 
lO.OOO.OOO 
3.50,1**) 
5(*),0Gl 
.3,G*J.(*»i 
l.(**),8G) 
1,G*),(**J 
1,1**), DUO 
1,000,000 
5,000.000 
2,500,000 

5, t**),(*)0 
3,300,1**) 
1,(**),(**) 

2411,000 
2,000,1**) 
5, (**),(**) 
71*),(**J 
in.GNI.I**) 
10,0G),GJ0 
800,000 
5.50,GI0 
I,G*),UG) 
10,G*),(**) 
300.000 
10, (*10,000 
1,000,01*) 
2,4O0,0G) 
15, 000, 000 
10,1**), 0001 
1,500,000 
500,000 
1,250,000 
1,500.000 
i.son.G*) 
10,000,000 
1,406, '250 
5,1**), 000 
4,300,000 
5.7(*).G*) 
1,250,000 
l.OOO,!**) 
5l*l,(**i 
1, ■250,1**) 
300,1**) 
I,350.(**l 
500,000 
10,(**),000 
1, (lOO.OOO 

n,‘2i*),ooo 

GIO.OOO 

150,1100 

2,225,1**) 

10,000,1**) 

LOG).!**) 

SOO.GX) 

4,500,000 

10,(X*)!(**) 

5(*),G)9 

500,1**). 

5,t**),GJu| 

■200,000; 
10, (**),(**) 
5(*),0G)i 
1,.51*),G*J! 
G*),0G) 

1,  ■250,000 
150J)00 

12,5t*),GJ0 

3,000.000 

730,000 

2, G*),000 
100,000 
30,0,1*1 

I,3G),UGI 

12,G«I,G«) 

1,G«I,0(*) 


IdO.G*)  i  • 

111),)**)  .5 . 

100,1**)  10  . 

IGJ.OUO  10 . 

120,000  2'/t  * 

100,000  100  445,000 

11)0,000  10  . 

24,000  IG) . 

150,000  100  . 

IDO,!**)  lUI  4,210,640 
60,1**)  25  * 

100,000  5  . 

50,000  25  480,000 

15,0G  100  . 

180.000  10  . 

10,000  100  . 

140,6-25  10  . . 

100,000  50  • 

43,000  100  . 

57,000  too  . 

50,1**)  25  2IIU.G*I 

GXI.OG)  5  . . .  . 

SGI.Gli  1  • 

250,1**)  5  . . 

300,000  1  • 

54,G*I  ‘25  • 

■20,000  25  219,939 

■200.000  50  ♦ 

1,000,000  1  * 
11-2,G*;  100  6.772,1**! 

3,1**,  100  • 

150,000  1  . 

1‘22,.tGI  10 . 

100, OGi  100  6,411,910 
1.000,1**):  1  ♦ 

5G),00u|  1;  . 

4.50,0001  10!  . 

100,1**)  I  lOOi  130,000 


^,G*)!bct; 


I  .44!  Peerless,  8 . 

"  iTi!  Pennsylva’a  C 
I 'Ij. Phoenix, g  .... 

Phoenix  Lead, 

;i4j.  Pilgrim,  o  ... 

|{t2  ••Ploche  M.&R 
I  .,j|  Poorman,  Ltd. 

lli?,’'POt08l,  8 . 

.e.y  Proustlte,  8.... 

I  iS3'  Puritan,  8.  a. . , 

I  JS' Quincy,  c . 

;  Rainbow,  g . . . . 

;  lu  Rappahannock,  o.  8. 1  T-<  .. 

!  {5^;  Red  Elephant,  8 .  'Colo. 

i  ,uj  Red  Mountain,  8...  .iCclo. 

!  {S.Kopes,  G.  8 .  Mich. 

I  .Ki'i  Ruby  &  Dun.,  s.  l.  o.;Nev. 

I !  lai!  Russell,  o .  N.  C. 

jeq  Sampson .  o.  8.  L . |  Utah 

|i^  Seal  of  Nevada,  g.s..;Nev.. 

I  jJS  Silver  Age,  8  1.  g.  ...iColo., 

iSi-sllverBell,  s .  Arlz., 

J™! Silver  King,  8 . cal.  . 

ilg7  silver  Queen,  c . Aria. 

I Kjjj  Sllverton,  8 . .  .  Colo.. 

I  'jtja  Siskiyou  Con.,  L .  Cal  . 

liTiilSoutn  Bulwer,  o  ...  Cal.. 

I  jtji South  Hite,  g .  iCal.. 

j  ip.ij South  Pacific,  g . 'Cal.. 

!174l Stanislaus,  o . iCal.. 

[ !  174  St.  Kevin,  s.  o .  I  Colo. 

,175; St.  Louis  &  Mex.,  8.. .  Mex. 
171;!  St.  Louis  &  St.  Elmo.  |  Colo. 

;  177 1  St.  L.  &  St.  Felipe,  O.8. :  Mex. 
'i-ruiSt.  T..  A  Sonnrn  G  a  'atIz 


Oct.. 

June 


Standard,  o.  8 . 

Stormont,  s . 

St.  Joseph,  L . 

Swansea,  g.  s . 

Tamarack,  c . 

Teal  &  Poe . 

Tombstone,  u.  8.  l. 
United  Vsrde, c... 

Viola  Lt.,  8.  L . 

Ward  Con.,  8 . 

Woodslde,  8.  l . 

W.  y.  O.  D . 

Yankee  Girl,  s . 

5’ellow  Jacket,  o.  8 

Yasemlte  No.  2 . 

I  ouug  America,  a. 


33' June 

3,163, GmlOct 
9,1**)  Nov. 
1,250,1**)  April 
■207.500,  Jan.. 

337,5001  ^ov. 

■2U.G*)!Dec. 

■23.01*)!  ))ct.. 
21,UG)  May. 
1,405,1**)  April 
■2,184,1**)' Aug. 

■25,1**)!  Oct..; 
1(5,(**(  Jan..; 


500,1**)  10 

200,000  10 

150,1**)  10, 

3G).i)0U  to 

tl*),0GJ  1 
50,1**)  25 

200.1**)  3 

500,1**)  10 

(iS.OGJ:  5 

65,1**)  5j 

U*),0G)  1. 

200,1**)  .5! 

100,1**).  lOj 

lOO.UGii  ’  I 

5(*),G*ii  ao; 

IOO,(*X)  IG); 
100,000-  100 
5l**,G*)i  -2 

460,000  TJS! 
500,000 ;  1 

4().G*')  5 

15().(**1’  5 

ll*),(*JO  5 

mGm:  10 
2i*),G*);  10 
(1*1,01*)  -25' 


3,575  Mar.. 
3,575  Mar. 
70,1**)  Feb.. 
10,1**)  Feb.. 
295.1**):  May . 

3S3.000  Janllj 
370,1**;!  Jime 
245,l*>>|  Aag..j 
1,d0(<  Mar..! 


i2Ul| Belaya.  G.  8. 
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NTOCK  TIAKKE'raUOTA^TIOIVS 
Aspen.  Nov.  3. 

The  cloeinK  q notations  were  as  follows;  ; 

ArRentnm  Juniata . f  .77 

Aspen  Deep  Shaft . 12 

Aspen  Con  tact .  4.00 

Best  Kriend . 18 

Bimetallic  . . 25 

Bnshwacker .  28(».30 

Carbonate  Chief . 11 

Knipire  Champion . 2" 

Justice . 10 

Little  Annie . 16'7i)..18 

Mollie  Gibson .  9.75 

Pontiac  .  12(flr  14 

Sheep  Mountain  S.  &  M.  Co..  ...  ...20<rf.2.i 

SmuKifler . i9..5i» 

St.  Joe  &  MiiKTal  Karin . 14 

Yellow  Boy .  .20 

Ualtlraore,  .tid.  Nov.  10. 


ForelKU  Quotations. 


Company. 

Bid. 

Asaed. 

Atlantic  Coal . 

$.  . 

.80 

«alt,  Sr  V.  c . 

.13 

Coprskd  Hill  . 

.10 

Cons.  G.  &  C.  Co - 

.28 

Diamond  Tunnel ... . 

..30 

George’s  Creek  Coal. 

1.(I7®1.08 

Sl'vpip  Valley . 

.80..*  .SI 

.83ifrl,0O 

Mltiatm  rar. 

Prices  hisrhest  and  lowest  for  the  week 


ending  November  lot  li : 

iX>MPAN\. 

H. 

u 

Bridgewater  Gas  Co . . . 

J8.U0 

Chartiers  Val.  Gas  . 

.  13.(Hi 

12.75 

Enterprise  Mining  C*i . 

4.25 

Ija  Noria  Mining  Co  . 

.  .20 

.13 

Luster  Mining  Co . . 

.  9.13 

8.25 

People’s  Natural  Gas  Co. . . 

.  32.(X) 

People’s  N.  G.  &  P.  Co . 

,  14.75 

15.13 

Philadelphia  Co  . 

22,2r» 

21.88 

Red  Cloud  Mining  Co . 

.  i.25 

.75 

Wheeling  Gas  Co . 

.  19..-9 

W’house  E.  Light  ..  . 

.  24.00 

2.3.00 

W’house  Air  Brake  Co _ 

.13.5.25  ! 

!:4().00 

W’honse  Brake  Co..  Ltd. . . 

St.  LoiiIm. 

Vov 

.  9. 

The  closing  quotations  w 

ere  aw  follows: 

Bid.  Asked. 

.\dams . 

I.OO 

.\nierican  &  Nettie.  Colo. 

,  .28:44 

.3Ui 

Hi  Metallic.  .Mont . . 

.  10.25 

1 1  50 

Central  .Silver  . 

J 

Elizabeth.  Mont . 

.40 

.li'/i 

Granite  Mountain, Mont... 

7..50 

Hope  .  . 

4.00 

1  :{o 

I'at  Murphy,  C^olo . 

.o.5u; 

Silver  Hell . . 

.074*. 

.15 

Small  Hopes,  Colo.  . 

.fMi 

Helena*  .tiont. 

(Special  report  by  Samukl  K.  I>.4VI8.| 

Prices  biirhest  and  lowest  for  week  end¬ 
ing  Noveinher  .'ith  :  H.  B. 

Bald  Butte  (Mnni.t . $2.00  $I.9J 

Benton  Group,  Mont . 40  .25 

Bi-Metallic,  Mont . 12.00  lo..iO 

Bi  Metallic  Extension  .  25  .20 

Champion  (Oro  Kinol,  Mont . 25  .20 

OtmbinationiPhilipsb’gl.Mont.l .  19  1*'I0 

Cornucopia,  Mont . 

Cumberland  (Castlel,  Mont . 3.5 

Klizabeth  (Phillipsbungl,  Mont.. .40 

Glengary  (Butte),  Mont . 

Helenas  Victor,  Mont . 1.00 

Iron  .Mountain! Missoula), Mont  .97!^  ,90 

la>ne  Pine  Consolidated . .3.00  1.99 

Moulton,  Mont . 

Polaris  (Beaverhead  Co.),Mont.  . 
Poormau  (Cteur  d’Alene),Idabo.  .90 

Queenof  the  Hills  (Xeihart) . 

whitlach  Union  &  MacIntyre. . . . 

Yellowstone  (Castle) . 25 

Ueadwood.  Nov.  .5. 

The  closing  quotations  were  as  follows; 

Bid.  Askea.  Sales. 


London. 


Alaska  Treadwell . 

Amador,  Cal . 

American  Belle,  Colo., 

Can.  Phosphate,  Can. . 

Colorado,  Colo . 

De  Lamar,  Idaho . 

Dickens  Custer,  Idaho. 

Eagle  Hawk . 

East  Arevalo,  Idaho.. 

Eberhardt,  Nev . 

Elkborn,  Mont . 

Elmore,  Idaho . 

Emma,  Utah . 

Esmeralda,  Nev . 

Flagstair.  Utah . 

Golden  Feather,  Cal.. 

Golden  Gate,  Cal . 

Golden  Leaf,  Mont _ 

Jay  Hawk,  Mont . 

La  Luz,  Mex . 

La  Plata,  Ckilo . 

Maid  of  Erin,  Colo . 

Mammoth  Gold,  Ariz. 

Mount  McClellan . 

Montana,  Mont . 

Mona  Lake  Gold . 

New  California,  Colo.. 

New  Consolidated . 

New  Eherhardt,  Nev. 

New  Gold  HiU,  N.C.. 

New  Guston,  Colo. _ £15-11; 

New  Hoovei  Hill,  N.C . 

New  Russell,  N.  C . 

New  Viola,  Idaho .  Is. 

Old  Lout,  Lk>lo  .  £% 

Parker  Gold,  N.  C .  4J4d. 

Pittsburg  Cons.,  Nev.  2s.  6d. 

Pourman,  Idaho .  7b.  .3d 

Plumas  Eureka,  Cal..  £% 
Richmond  Con.,  Nev.  £13-1(5 

Ruby,  Nev .  ds. 

Sierra  Buttes,  Cal .  .£7-10 

“  Plumae  Eur.,Cal.  £5(i 

Silver  King . £% 

United  Mexican,  Mex.  28. 
Yankee  Girl,  Colo .  8s.  (id. 

Parts. 


>n. 

Oct.  29. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

.  £246 

£244 

1.  Is.  6d 

Is. 

.  3s.  9d. 

33.  .3d. 

.  £46 

£44 

.  6d, 

3d. 

£1716 

£15-16 

6d. 

3d, 

2s.  6d. 

Is.  6d. 

!  ‘"’746d. 

446^1 

£196 

£146 

is. ':3d. 

■■■  9d. 

9s. 

38. 

.  Is.  ;3d. 

9d. 

18s. 

178. 

78. 

6s. 

Is.  3d. 

9d. 

.  lUs. 

99. 

18.3d. 

9d. 

6d. 

208.' 

158. 

48. 

38.’ 

4s. 

.38. 

Os. 


9d. 


East  Oregon,  Ore . 

Golden  River,  Cad . 

“  parts  .... 

Ijaurium,  Greece . 

Lexington,  Mont  . 

•*  parts . 

Nickel,  New  Caledonia  ... 

Rio  Tint o.  Spain  . . 

••  “  ubiig  . 


Tharsis,  Spain . 

Vieillo  .Montague.  Belgium 


3d. 

3s. 

£7/6 
2.-‘.  Od . 

'm. 
£!4 
H6d. 
Is.  Od. 
Os.  9d. 
£li 
£11  10 
Ss. 
£.V10 

m 

Is. 

7s.  (5d. 


Oct.  27. 

hTanca. 

.  0.75 

.  130.00 

.  :io.oo 

.  725.00 

_  100.00 

.  2.40 

.  952.50 

.  .392.50 

.  ...  517.50 
....  .515.00 

.  120.50 

.  .533.75 


4.5 


.90 


2.25 

85 


.50 

.20 


Bullion . . S 

....  ? 

?  .01 

Carthage . 

.01 

Golden  Reward  .  . 

1.4246 

Harmony . 

.10' 

.11 

.10 

Iron  Hill . 

.16 

.18 

Lucile . 

.01 

Isadorah . 

.25 

.dikado..  .... 

.0146 

.0.5W. 

.05 

Ross-Hannibal . 

.10 

.1.5 

.10 

Ruby . 

.2.3 

Ruby  Bell  . 

.21 

.2*5 

Seabnry -Calkins  . 

.05 

.'454<! 

.Stewart . 

.124*. 

Tornado . 

.25 

.40 

Troy . 

Victory . 

.02 

.(«16 

.0244 

.02 

Kan  Pranclscoy  Cal. 


CixrsiNO  Quotations. 


Nov 

4. 


Nov.(  Nov.  I  Nov. 
I  5.  7.  I  8. 


.4lpns . ; . 

Alta . 1  — 

Belcher. . .  | . 

Be  lie  Isle..! . 

B.  &  Belch  ’ .  ... 

Bodie . I . 

Bulwer ...  _ 

Chollar.  . .  I  _ 

Com'w’Ithi . 

Con.C.&V.i . 

Ckm.  Pac..l . 

Crown  Pt.i . 

Del  Monte  I .  .  . 

E’rekaOon . 

G-ld&C’y|  ... 
Hale*  N..|  .... 

M.  White . 

.Mexican . . '  ... 

.Mono . 

Mt.  Diablo  . .  .. 
Navajo....!  ... 
Nev.  Qii’u. . . 

N. BlleNIe' . 

N.  (  o’w’tli 

Ophlr _ 

PottiRi..  , 
Savage  . 

Sierra  .Nev I 
Uni'n  Con{ 
Utah. 

VeL  Jack. 


.a  I  1  .a» 

I  DS  i  1.70 

05  !  . 

1.40  I  1..50 
.2t;  1  .30 
.30  I  .15 
.6.5  1  .70 


2.90 

i.'os' 


1.00 


1.44 

.3) 


2.90 

1.0.5 


l.M)  1.50  .... 
.SO  I  .S.5  .... 
1.30  .... 

2.95  ! . 

I  30  1.3.5 

.31  i  .25  .  . 


2.05 

.65 

.li< 


1.15 
1.2.1 
I  05 


3.-«l 
J  05 
t.H) 


COAL  STOCKS. 


Naur  op  Cok 

PAHl. 


H. 

(3ol.C.  *  I . 

4*(H 

Coils  Coal  . I 

Del.  &  H.  0 . 

D.,  L.  &W.  R.R. 

Hiking  Valley 

2994' 

do.  pref 
Hiuitat  Br'd  Top 

do.  pref . 

Lehigh  C.  &  N.. 
Lehigh  Val.H.R. 
Maryland  Coal. 
New  Cent.  Coal. 
N.  J.  C.  R.  R.... 
N.Y..  Susq.  &  W 

Do.  pref. . 

Sopf.  A  W.R.  R. 

Do.  pref . 

Penn.  Coal . 

Penn.  E.  R. . 

Ph.4t  R.R.R  .. 
renn.  L.  A  I.  Co{ 
Do.  prel. 


Nov.  7. 


40!.4  39 


l:34 

1.5:!4<;I 

29-J<' 


152?< . 

29  . 


5.5« 

+5:394 


19« 


10(4 

4Ut4 


129^ 

1944 


+.5.1*4 


I!«(i . 


lOfu 


0134 

40N 


54)4, 


54) 4’ 

55) 41 


54*41 

58)4, 

38)4., 


•53)6; 


Nov.  9. 

Xov 

10 

Nov.  11.  1 

1 

H.  L. 

H. 

L. 

H.  L. 

Sales. 

4094!  :39 

1334s  13-3 
15294  15244 
29H;  29 

.3994 

29 

153 

2994 

28 

... 

8946!  39H 

l.«S6!'i:«34 
151  1  152?6 
•29,*6: . 

. 1 . 

5.H.50 

250 

r,o 
8,967 
2.44  0 
300 

0 

9:17 

1.157 

.5:«4 . 

5794  5746 

5394 

rs 

5234 

. 

. . 

11  ' . 

128*4  127 
1936  18*t4 

2036 

.... 

I2«36 

19 

127  1  12636 
1956'  19*S 

3(0 

1.618 

4.89.) 

810 

■'iitk';'..!! 

54  !  53 

58  I  5734 
3746  37 

:  «8ai2 
: 

5.894 

STH 

3b 

5834,  .57 
3736;  3; 

4.1V)' 

148,388 

1,920 

•  Election  Day.  +  Ex  dividend. 


Total  shares  sold,  185,280. 


CURRENT  PRICES. 

These  quotations  are  for  wholesale  lots 
In  New  York  unless  otherwise  specified. 

Acid— Acetic,  chem,  pure . 16**.  17 

Commercial,  in  bbls.  and  cbys. .  .0153*.017 

Carbonic,  liquefied,  18  ft* . 18(*.25 

Chromic,  chem  pure,  $  lb  . 1.00 

for  batteries . 40 

Hydrobromic,  dilute,  U.  S.  P . 25 

Hydrocyanic,  U.  S.  P . 45 

Hydrofluoric . 20 

Alcoliol-95;t.  «  gall . |2.3(XS$2.40 

Absolute . 

Ammoniated . $2.80 

Alum— Lump.  cwt. .  $1.75(a$1.80 

Ground,  ^  cwt . $1.85<*$1.90 

Powdered,  lb . 04).6(d.05 

Lump  48  ton,  Liverpool .  ...  £5 

Aluminum  Chloplde — Pure,  IP  Ib.$1.25 

Amalgamating  solution,  IP  lb . 60 

Suluhate,  cwt . $1.90@$2.d0 

Ammonia— Bul.,in  bbl.lot^  IP  lb.02)^.03 
Carbonate,  IP  Ib.,  English  and  German, 
.07J^.0794 

Muriate,  white,  in  bbls.,  1b . OSU 

Aqua  Ammonia— (in cbyB)18'*Vtb.03@.04 

20°,  ^  lb . 04@.06 

26°.  18  ft) .  05(*  <15^ 

Autlmonyr— Oxymur,  V  Ib . 04@.06 

Regulus.  ^  Ib . 10@.im 

APKOia— Red,  powdered,  lb .  15 

Apaenlc— White,  powdered  IP  Ib.(^.03)4 

Red  ¥  Ib.... . 066(^.07 

Yellow . {I8@.09 

White  at  Plymouth,  V  ton . £12  2  6 

Aabeatois— Canadian,  ¥  ton . $50(*$300 

Italian,  ^  ton,  c.  i.  f.  L’pool....£18c*£60 

Astaea— Pot,  Ist  sorts,  ¥  Ib . 4.75^5 

Pearl . 06(a.06H 

AsphaUum— 

Prime  Cuban,  ^  tb . 04®. 06 

Hard  Cuban.  »  ton . $28.00(«r$30.00 

Trinidad,  refined,  ^  ton...$30.00(n$3.5.00 

Egyptian  and  Syrian,  IP  lb . 05®.07)4 

Californian,  at  mine,  $  tontl2.00((>$26.00 
at  San  Francisco,^  ton.$15.00('t$29.00 

Barium— Carbonate,  pure,  $  !b . 45 

Carbonate,  commercial,  4P  Ib . 05(*.10 

Chlorate,  crystal.  IP  Ib . 75 

Chloride,  commercial,  ¥  tb . 05®. 10 

pure,  IP  lb . 16 

Iodide,  ¥  oz . 40 

Nitrate.  IP  m . 00^(a.07H 

Snlph., Am. prime  white,^  ton$17.5()i^$19 

SuIph.,foreign,floated,IPton . $21@$23 

Snlph.,  offcolor,  IP  ton . ill.5()@$14.00 

Caro.,  lump,  f.  o.  b.  L’pool,  ¥  ton . £6 

No.l.Casks,  Runcorn,  “  “  ..  £4  10  0 
No.  2,  bags,  Runcorn,  “  “  . .  £3 15  0 

Bauxite-^  ton . $10,1X1 

Bichromate  of  Potaah- Sooteb, 

¥rb . ii@.i2 

American,  IP  lb . 11@.12 

Bichromate  of  Soda — $  Ib _ 09^*.10 

Borax— Refined,  IP  Ib.,  in  car  lots.08@.()9 

San  Francisco . 08®.08)6 

Concentrated,  in  car  lots . U7)6@.08 

Refined,  Liverpool  IP  ton .  £29 

Bromine— IP  lb . 15@.20 

Cadmium  iTHnlon— 18  lb . $2.00 

Cadmium  Iodide — IP  lb . $5.50 

Chalk— $  ton  . . 91.40@$1.75 

Precipitated,  IP  Ib . (15®  .06 

China  Clay— English,  IP  ton..|13@$18.00 

Domestic,  IP  ton . >^$11 

Chlorine  Water— lb . 10 

Chrome  Aellow— IPlb . 10®. 25 

Chrome  Iron  Ore— IP  ton,  San 

Francisco .  110.00 

Chromalnm— Pure,  IP  lb . 40 

Commercial,  ^  lb . 12 

Cobalt— Oxide,  ¥  Ib . $1.90®^. 00 

Copper— Snlph.  English  Wk8.ton£SM)®  £21 
Vitriol  (blue),  ordinary,  $  Ib.  (fi!M@.0  )4 

“  “  extra . 04>4 

^  ft)  40 

Copperas— Comme  n,  Ip"  i’oo  lbs.  .9()®$1.00 

Best,  18  100  lbs . $l.a5®$1.50 

Liverpool,  $  ton,  in  casks _ £2(*£2  10s. 

Corundum— Powdered,  ¥  lb. .  .O4J63®-09 

Flour,  ^  lb . 03 

Cryolite— Powdered,  ¥  lb.,  bbl.  lots.  .07 

Kmery— Grain,  18  lb.  (^  kg.) . 04^4@>65 

Flour,  ¥rb . 02t6®.lo 

Epsom  Salt— $  Ib . 01®. 01)6 

Feldspar— Ground,  #  ton.  .$6.00(«(C10.00 

Crude . $2.00®$3  00 

F 1 11  o rs  pa r— Po wdered, No.  1,  IP  ton. $M . 00 
(Kreucli  Chalk- 

Fuller’s  Earth— Lump,  IP  ton.  $16®$20 
Glauber’s  Salt— in  bbls.,  IP  lb...01®.01)4 

Glass— ilround,  ¥  tb . 10 

Gold— Chloride,  pure, crystals.Voz.  $12.00 
pure,  15gr.,c.v.,<$doz.  ^.40 
liquid,  15  gr.,  g. 

B.v.,$doz .  $5.50 

Chloride  and  eodium,  IP  oz  .  $6.00 

15gr.,c.v.,IPdoz.  $2.88 

Oxide,  IP  oz . $27.25 

Gypsum— Calcined,  ¥  bbl...  $1.2^$1.S0 

Laq^  Plaster . 

Iodine— Resublimed . $3.M®$3  35 

Iron— Nitrate,  40°,  IP  lb . 01®.01U 

47°,  IP  tt) . 02®.02)6 

Kaolin— See  China  Clay. 

Kleserlte— IP  ton .  $9@$10 

Lead-Red,  American, IP  Ib  ...0^®.07)6 
White,  American,  in  oil,  ¥lb.  .0^®.07)6 
White,  English,  IP  Ib.,  in  oil..  .08V^*.0^ 

Acetate,  or  sugar  of,  white . 0^.06)6 

Granulated . 

Nitrate . 09®. 10 

Lime  Acetate— Am.  Brown . 90®.9S 

••  Gray.$1.75®$1.87v6 
Lltbarce— Powdered,  $lb..  .06^®. 07)4 

English  flake,  ¥  Ib . 09®. 00)6 

iBagneslte— Oude,  IP  ton  of  1,015 

kilos . $14  75 

Calcined,  IP  ton  of  2,240  lbs . $22.00 

Brick,  IP  ton  of  2,240  lbs . $47.50 

manganese— Ore,  per  unit . 23(*.28 

Oxide,  ground,  IP  Ib . 02^6®  06)6 

mercuric  Chloride— (Corrosive 
tmblimaU)  V  lb . 62®.64 


’  Powdered.  lb . 54 

marble  Bnat— iP  bbl .  $l  .v5 

metallic  Faint— Brown  9  ton.  $20®$2.5 

Red . $20(*$25 

mineral  Wool— Ordinary  slag...  .01)6 

Ordinary  rock .  .  .02)6 

Ground,  IP  ton . 

mica— In  sheets  according  to  size. 

Ist  quality,  IP  lb . 2^$H.OO 

Naphtha— Black . 

Nitre  Cake— IP  ton . $10.00 

Ochre— Rochelle,  IP  lb . $1.10®$l.o0 

Washed  NatOxrrd,Lnmp,IPlb.06)4@.0% 
Washed  Nat  Oxf’rd,  Powder, IPtt>.07®. 07)6 

Golden,  IP  Ib . 03®. 05 

Domestic,  IP  ton .  $12@$20 

Oils,  mineral- 

cylinder,  light  filtered,  ¥  gal. ..  .14®. 16 

Dark  filtered,  IP  gal . 10®.13 

Extra  cold  test,  $  gal.  .2(®.24 
Dark  steam  reflnedi!9gal.C9®.12 

Phosphorus — IP  Ib . d(®..55 

Prec^.,  red,  IP  Ib . 82@.85 

white.  IP  lb . 85®.90 

Plumbago— Ceylon,  IP  Ib . 04®.05 

American,  ¥  Ib . 05®.  07 

Potassium— Cyanide,  ¥  lb.,  C.  P,  .70 

67«.  «  lb . 45 

fused . 40 

Bromide,  domeetlo,  V  lb . 25®. 28 

Chlorate.  English.  IP  Ib . .14®.15 

Chlorate,  powdered,  English,  |8  tb.. 

.14)6®.  15)6 

Carbonate,  IP  lb.,  by  casks,  821 .04)^.05 

Caustic,  IP  lb,,  pure  slick . 0^.()6)6 

lodlfio,  IP  Ib. . $2.58(*$2.80 

Nitrate,  refln^,  ¥  lb . 0WJ.08 

Bichromate,  IP  lb . 10®.11)6 

Yellow  Prussiate,  IP  &> . 22@.23 

Red  I^ussiate,  IP  Ib . 40®.45 

Pumice  Stone— Select  lumps, Ib03)6®. 15 

Original  cks.,  V  tb . 01)6®. 02 

Powdered,  pure,  IP  Ib . 01)6®. 0194 

Pyrites— N on-cupreous,  p.  units.  .12®.l.'i 

a nartz— Ground.  IP  ton . $6.I)0®$10  00 

otten  Stone, Powdered, ip  lb.03)4®.03H 

Lnmp.  IP  Ib . 06®. 07 

Original  cks.  IP  Ib . 04)6®.06)6 

Rubbing  stone,  $  lb  . 03)6®.04 

Sal  Ammoniac— lump.in  bbls.,IP  tb.80)6 

Salt— Liverpool,  CTOund,  IP  sack . 700 

Domestic,  fine,  $ton . $7®$7.5 

Common,  fine,  IP  ton . $4.50®$5 

Turk’s  Island,  IP  bush . 26®.^ 

Salt  Cake— IP  ton . $10.0  (St$15.(IO 

Saltpeter— Crude.  IP  Ib . 03)«®.04 

Soapstone— Ground,  ton .  $6®$ 

BIoCk  and  slab  according  to  size. 

Sodium- Piussiate,  ¥  Ib .  22®. 24 

Phosphate,  V  lb . 04®  .05 

Stannate,  $  tb . 06®. 12 

Tungstate,  IP  Ib . 

Hyposulphite,  ¥  Ib.,  in  casks.  .0235®.0245 

Strontium- Nitrate,  IP  Ib . 0^®.09 

Sulphur- Roll.  IP  Ib . 02)6 

Flonx,  iP  Ib . 029h 

SylTlntt,  27@3M,  8.0.P„per  unit . 40 

Talc— Ground  French,  ^  lb _ 01)4®. 01)6 

American  No.  1,  ip  tb . 01)6®.01)6 

American  No.  2 .  .00 

Terra  Alba— French,  IP  ft . 65®. 8. 

English.  IP  ft . 6)®.8 

American,  No.  1,  IP  ft . 60®.7 

American,  No.  2,  IP  ft . 4^.6 

Tin— Crystals,  In  kegs  or  bbls . 14®.10 

feathered  or  flossed.  .20 

Muriate,  single . 07®.05 

Double  or  strong,  54°  B . 10®.1S 

Oxymur,  or  nltro . 19 

Vermilion— Imp.  English,^  ft.  *85®. 00 

Am.  quicksilver,  bulk . 57  @.62 

Am.  quicksilver,  bags . 58  ®  .62 

Chinese . 85  ®$1 .00 

Trieste . 90  ®  .95 

American . 11)6®  .12 

Zinc  White— Am.,  Dry,  ¥  ft  .  04H®  05 

Antwerp,  Red  Seal,  V  ft . 06)6®. 67 

Paris,  Red  Seal,  IP  ft . 07;^®.08 

Muriate  solution . 06 

Sulphate  crystals,  in  bbls.,  ¥  ft.  .0394 

THE  RARER  mETALS. 

Alnmlnum— IP  lb . 50®.65 

Arsenic— (Metallic),  per  lb . 40 

Rarlum— (Metallic),  per  gram....  $4.00 

Bismuth- (Metallic),  per  lb. . $2.25 

Cadmium- (Metallio),  per  lb . $1.00 

Calcium— (Metallic),  per  gram. . .  .$10.00 

Cerium- (Metallic),  per  gram . $7.50 

Chromlnm-lMetallic),  per  gram.  $1.00 

Cobalt— (Metallic),  per  lb . $6.00 

Dldymlum— (Metallic),  per  gram.  w.OO 

Erbium— (Metallic),  per  gram . $7.50 

Gallium— {Metallic),  per  gram.. .$140.00 
Glnclnnm— (Metallic;,  per  gram..  $12. 00 

Indium- (Metallic),  per  gram . $9.00 

Irldlom— (Metallic),  per  oz .  $7.00 

Lanthanum- (MetalUc),  per  gr..$10.00 

Lithium- (Metallic),  per  nam _ $10.00 

magnesium  -  (PowdoredK  per  lb.  $4.00 

manganese— (Metallic),  per  lb . $1.10 

Chem.  pure,  per  oz. $10.00 
molybdenum— (Metallio),  per  gm  .50 
Niobium- (Metallic),  ger  gram...  $5.00 

Osmium- (Metallic),  per  oz . $^.00 

Palladium— (Metallic),  per  oz.... $35.00 
Platlnn  m— (Metallicl.per  oz. . . .  $7@K 

Potassium- (Metallic),  per  lb . $28.00 

Rhodium— (Metallic),  per  gram..  $5.00 
Ruthenium— (Metallic),  per  gm..  $5.50 
Rubidium— (Metallic),  per  gram.  $2.00 

Selenium— (Metallic),  per  oz . $1.80 

Sodium— (Metallic),  per  lb . 5C@.75 

Strontium- (Metailic),  per  gm . 60 

Tantallnm— (Metallic),  per  gram.  $9.00 

Telnrlnm— (Metallic),  per  lb . $5.00 

Thallium — (Metallic),  per  gram . .  .20 

Tltanlnm—(MetaIIic),  per  gram..  $2.20 
Thorium- (Metallic),  per  gram. ..$17.00 

'FungHten— (Metallio),  per  lb . 8  0 

Vrunlum— (Oxide),  per  lb..  . $6.00 

Metallic,  per  g^m . 90 

Tanadlnns- (Metallio),  per  gm...$B2.00 
Yttrium— (MetalllL), per  gram....  n.oo 
Zirconium— (Metallio),  per  M 


